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SC 


HE standing of this bank in the public mind 
has not come suddenly. It is the result of 
constant fidelity for more than a half century 
to the highest principles of banking practice. 


Capital and Surplus - Forty-Five Million Dollars 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


cA consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company and 
The Corn Exchange National Bank 


LA SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS CHICAGO 


* Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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HE original International Exchange Bank Building, Washington, D. C., 
was built of brick. It was remodeled with Indiana Limestone used as a 
facing for the exterior. At an expenditure of about $15,000 a remarkable 


transformation of the old building was caused, and the value of the structure 
was increased at least $50,000. 


The cut stone contractors on the job placed the outside surfaces of the 
4” ashlar 5 inches from the existing brick facing, which allowed for filling the 
intervening space with cement and taking care of the brick work being out 
of plumb. Each piece of ashlar was thoroughly anchored to the brick work 
by galvanized iron anchors driven into the old wall and turned down into 
the stone, the space behind the stone being thoroughly grouted with cement 
mortar. Where the projecting courses occur, one course of brick was taken 
out, giving the stone an 8” bed, four on the stone, and four on the original 
wall, anchored between the top bed and the existing brick work. 


This is only one of many similar instances where successful remodeling with 
Indiana Limestone has greatly increased the value of an old structure, many times. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Box 783, Bedford, Indiana 


Service Bureaus in New York and Chicago 


These booklets sent free on request: 
“The Story of Indiana Limestone”, 
“Indiana Limestone Bank Build- 
ings”, Distinctive Housesof Indiana 
Limestone”, “Indiana Limestone 
for School and College Buildings”. 
Portfolio of House Designs—soc. 





Remodeled with Indiana Limestone International 


O. Harvey Miller, Architect —— Building, 
before remodeling 
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UTILITY 


Fine quality — beautiful 
appearance—a smart. Fisher 
body—Duco finish—a low 
cost car of great utility for 
business and professional 
men or as a second car for 
the family. 
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Roadster- - - $525 Commercial 
*. Touring - - - 525 Chassis - - $425 
FY Coupe - - - 715 

Came so & (Soe Express Truck 

Sedan - - - 825 Chassis - - 550 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


—_| oe) _____ 


‘CHEVROLET 
ATT T OR LET / 


for Economical Transportation 





Quality at Low Cost 
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“ll RUE SCRIBE” 


The best known street number 
im the world 


From all over the world travelers come in person to “11 Rue Scribe”; 
and, finding there what they especially want, never forget the number or 
the street. 


From all over the world letters addressed to these travelers come 
first to “11 Rue Scribe.”” Cables, messages, packages of all kinds, per- 
sonal baggage—most of the things that people everywhere desire to have 
delivered to their friends traveling in Europe—go through “11 Rue 
Scribe.” 


To Americans abroad “11 Rue Scribe’? is a mental haven. What- 
ever their needs, whatever their desires, ““1 7 Rue Scribe’ knows all about 
it—where, and when, and how, to the finest detail. 


There is a kind of magic atmosphere about the place—an air of 
- something desired about to be realized—for international travelers have 
long been giving out the impression that “ZI Rue Scribe” can “fix” or 
“do” anything for anybody. 


The business of “J1 Rue Scribe’ is Endless Service. It’s a very 
busy business; for everybody, not altogether at home in Europe, wants 
something; but the service is given with such authority, such courtesy 
and dispatch, that it all seems more or less of a pleasant game. 


As many as 4,000 people a day come here to ask or get something; 
and seldom, if ever, has one left unsatisfied. 380 employees answer and 
give. 


The American flag flies over the door. Page after page in the human 
history of American Service was written here in the Summer and Fall 
of 1914, and every day’s work now adds another page— 


For “11 Rue Scribe’? is the great international office of the Amer- 
ican Express Company in Paris. 


In London, Rome, Cairo, Calcutta, Hongkong, and all the other cos- 
mopolitan cities all the way around the world, international offices of the 
American Express Company, similar to “11 Rue Scribe,” render a sim- 
ilar service. 


American Express Co. 
65 Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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RESULTS 


ers Laboratories 


Test of DONSTEEL 





Cannot be Penetrated by 
Oxy-Acetylene Torches - 


Cannot be Penetrated by 
Drills’ - - - - : 


Cannot be Shattered by 


Explosives’ - “ “ . 
IN A BURGLARIOUS 
MANNER =- “ ‘ ‘ 


Durine the past twelve months banks have 
purchased millions of dollars worth of 
DONSTEEL vaults. Among these are some 


of the Largest Financial Institutions in the 


Country. 


THE M 


Dept. B - 

















Sold Exclusively by 


OSLER SAFE CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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15 
YEARS 


OR seventy-five years the “Old 
Marine’ has been serving its bank 
correspondents. Among these are many 
banks, members of the New York State 
Bankers Association. 


To that association must be credited 


much of the high ethics of the banking 
fraternity in this state, and that associ- 
ation together with the Department of 
Banking of the State of New York have 
helped to create a state banking system 
second to none in these United States. 


We shall be glad to serve YOU 


The MARINE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 


Resources over One Hundred Sixty Millions of Dollars 
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The Magazine of Better Banking 


PES. SPAT Ore 


FORTY-SECOND YEAR 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK, JUNE, 1925 
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DEPARTMENTS AS S 3 
OF NEW BUSINESS 


Close relations with borrowers pay good dividends 
in new borrowing and non-borrowing customers — 
“What's the use, with interest rates where they are?” 


First Vice-President, Eankers Service Corporation, 


HE bankers assembled at Chatta- 
nooga in March for the 1925 
Southern Regional Conference on Sav- 
ings had heard one earefully prepared 
speaker after another describe suecess- 
ful plans for attracting savings de- 
positors in the first place, and for keep- 
ing their active good will in the second. 
Through it all there was an under- 
ewrent of feeling that made itself felt 
as plainly as if it had been audibly 
expressed. That feeling was “What’s 
the use, with interest rates where they 
are?” 

And when W. Espey Albig rose to 
give a resume of the conference at the 
end of its last session, he met that un- 
spoken question fairly and squarely. 
The quotation that follows is in my own 
words, but has been submitted to Mr. 
Albig, who said, “You have caught my 
thought admirably.” 

1. Present low rates for commercial 
money (which bankers plead as a reason 
for curtailed activity in getting new 
savings depositors and curtailed service 
to old ones) are due in large measure 
to the bankers themselves, who have 
turned an ever increasing supply of 
time deposits into commercial loaning 
channels. In other words, low com- 
mercial rates are due to over-supply 
perhaps as much as to under-demand. 

2. The savings banker owes it to 
his depositor to facilitate that depositor’s 
investments in basic securities when his 
balance reaches the investment point of, 
say, five hundred or 
dollars. 

Corollary to these propositions is a 
third which might be stated thus: 


one thousand 





By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


The banker who invests around 75 
per cent of his savings deposits in first 
mortgages and first mortgage bonds and 
who makes those bonds and mortgages 


available in $500 or $1000 units to his 





G. PRATHER KNAPP 


savings depositors, will accomplish the 
following results: 

1. Better interest rates on his assets 
as a whole. 

2. Better service to his depositors 
and better protection of their interests. 

3. Definite betterment of the econ- 


omic and banking situation in the 


United States. 
Volume is Essential 

It seems to me that the banker who 

eurtails effort for new business because 

rates are low, 


presents a somewhat 


9 


New York 


similar mental condition to that of the 
manufacturer who curtails selling effort 
because the margin of profit per sale is 
lower than it used to be, instead of in- 
creasing his volume until net profits on 
his capital are up to the desired figure. 

Under existing conditions, the banker 
must do a volume business just as every 
other business man must do a volume 
business. Interest rates are low (com- 
pared to war years and pre-war years) 
and bankers feel that they are 
going to stay low. Hence two require- 
ments—more loans on construe- 
tional finance, and more gross business 
per dollar of capital. : 

This goes for banking as a whole. The 
individual exeeutive who wants his bank 
to get the most out of a competitive 
situation must attract hold 
them against rate-cutting competition, 
and use their good will and influence 
in building up the non-borrowing de- 
posits and service departments of the 
bank. In this way, borrowing relations 
ean be made to pay definite and desir- 
able profits in addition to the interest 
or discount which grows out of them. 


most 


basie 


borrowers, 


It is a notable tendeney in many large 
commercial banks, to make such a elose- 
knit team of the eredit and new busi- 
departments that they function 
practically as a unit. The credit de- 
partment saves waste effort on the part 
of the new business department by tell- 
ing it what accounts not to solicit. But 
it goes considerably further and gives 
invaluable leads for new business efforts 
which grow out of its close relations 
with the borrowing customers the bank 
already has. 


ness 
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These booklets are part of a series which the Missouri Bankers Association developed for distri- 
bution to the commercial customers of member banks. 


The thing we eall “modern business” 
is not a series of parallel channels lead- 
ing from primary produeers to ultimate 
consumers in a number of lines. It is 
a bewildering net-work of relations and 
inter-relations where each man and each 
organization reacts on other men and 
other organizations in similar, and often 
in very different, lines. 

The loan officer who comes into close 
human contact with borrowers, not only 
is able to make safer loans than the one 
who looks no further than the statement 
of quick assets and current liabilities, 
but he is more likely to see where the 
letters of a known vertical in the cross- 
word puzzle of business are valuable 
clues to the open sesame of half a dozen 
horizontals He may be too busy him- 
self to follow these clues in new borrow- 


ing relations, but the exeeutive can 
often see that they are followed by 


other officers who have the time and 
ability to realize on them. 

It is the practice of many banks to 
have the soliciting officer or employe 
spend as much time in ealling on pres- 
ent customers as he spends in ealling 
on prospects, and the results seem to 
prove that this 50-50 division of the 
solicitor’s time produces better returns 
at the end of the year than if he called 
on prospects exclusively. 


This is particularly true where the 
customers called on are borrowers or 
have been borrowers. Every borrowing 
customer who is cordially and liberally 
treated, entertains a feeling of grati- 
tude for the bank. This feeling is far 
out of proportion to the size of the bor- 
rower’s relations or to the amount of 
interest earnings they represent. Often 
the borrowing customer welcomes an 
opportunity to introduce a representa- 
tive of his bank to a prospective cus- 
tomer whose account the. bank would 
like to have. 


Nearly always requests for these in- 
troductions should be specifie rather 
than general. If we ask a customer to 


introduce his friends, he may not know 
the sort of friends to introduce, but if 
we ascertain which of our customers 
can help us with a particular account 
that we have decided our bank ought 
to serve, we run no risks with the good 
will of either customer or prospect. 

There is a negative side also to this 
question of new business effort through 
borrowing customers, and it is just as 
valuable as the positive side. 

If we only see the eustomer when he 
wants a loan or renewal, we miss many 
opportunities of finding out he 
feels about his bank and of impressing 
him with the way his bank feels about 
his account. We miss opportunities to 


how 


check any legitimate dissatisfaction 
which a customer may feel at some 


negligence or oversight, and we miss 
timely information when a customer is 
being actively solicited by some compet- 
ing bank to change his relations. 


——— of people who 
never saw them, have a 
feeling of personal intimacy 
with men like Frank Crane, 
Charles G. Dawes, Edward 
Guest and Herbert Hoover. 
The banker’s task of keep- 
ing close to customers is 
many times .harder than it 
was twenty-five years ago. 
But hard as it is, it is not 
impossible, and bank execu- 


tives who devote part of their 


time to its solution are 
definitely strengthening their 
institutions. 

Some of these methods for 
broadcast personal intimacy 
with numerous. depositors 
will be discussed in Mr. 
Knapp’s next article for bank 
executives which will ap- 
pear in the July number of 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY. 





The new business department has, jp 
the last analysis, no services to offer 
except those which customers have cre. 
ated, and no samples to show exeept 
the successful and satisfied customers 
which the bank already has. Henee, jf 
it is not in close touch with the bank’s 
old borrowing customers, it is seriously 
handicapped when it tries to get new 
borrowing customers. 

Nor is this its only reason for keep. 
ing in close touch with borrowing ens- 
tomers. They are, or should be, the 
best prospects for non-borrowing re. 
lations and the most fertile source of 
leads for every department of the bank. 

The trust officer or assistant trust 
officer should be introduced by the ex. 
ecutive of the bank to its borrowing 
eustomers. If the bank offers securities 
or advice in connection with securities, 
it is certainly logical to approach bor- 
rowing customers with proffers of sery- 
ice in connection with their personal 
investments and also investments of the 
reserves of their houses. The savings 
department or the time deposit depart- 
ment have definite services to offer bor- 
rowing customers, and there is another 
opening even more important for ¢o- 
operation with them. 


Industrial Savings 

All banks which have operated indus- 
trial savings plans agree that the em- 
plover’s co-operation at the start and 
the employer’s support from month to 
month, are essential to the suecess of 
any plan among any given group of 
workers. 

Nearly every commercial bank’s port- 
folio contains the notes of employers of 
labor. What is more natural than to 
suggest that the same bank which in- 
proves the monetary assets of a busi- 
ness should also improve its human 
assets? What more logical than for 
the employer who knows the strength 
and convenience of a given bank to 
recommend that bank every pay day 
to his people? 

Co-operation like this is hard to get 
when the employer has been made to 
feel that the bank is doing him a great 
favor through its loan department, but 
where he is approached as a man who 
has done the bank favors by dealing 
with it and for whom the bank wants 
to do everything it possibly can, his 
co-operation is seldom difficult to secure. 


Retailers Will Help 
Several banks I know have secured 
valuable co-operation from retail stores 
in connection with their advertising, 
not only where the owner of the store 
was a borrower, but where he felt that 
he might want to be a borrower some 
time from the bank he was assisting. 
Window displays on savings, safe de 
posit boxes and Christmas clubs cam 
often be arranged in drug stores, gt 
ceries and even in large downtown de 
partment stores. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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ELEVEN MILLIONS IN 90 DAYS!— 


DRIVE SETS NEW RECORD 


Aided by directors, stockholders and customers, 
the Union Trust Company of Chicago put over 
a notably successful new business campaign 


Assistant Cashier, Union Trust Company, Chicago 


Na new business drive covering all 

departments of the bank, the Union 
Trust Company of Chicago secured a 
total of $11,649,000 neW customer busi- 
nes in 90 days. By far the greater 
part of this business was in savings and 
commercial deposits. 

Just as preparation is usually the key 
to sueeess so it was in a large measure 
yeountable for the remarkable results 
attained in this drive. When our friends 
ak us where we found so much new 
business for all departments of the bank 
the answer is threefold: 

1. The broad contacts previously 
established through our well organized 
new business and publicity departments 
together with the contacts of our 400 
employes, 500 stockholders and directors, 
and of a great many of our 50,000 
cstomers afforded the potential market. 

2. The co-operation of officers and 
employes, directors, stockholders 
castomers enabled us to 
portion of that market. 

3. This co-operation was due to prep- 
aration—plans carefully worked out in 
advanee of the drive, so that when the 
campaign started the objective had been 
determined and the ways and means to 
aeomplish the objective had been set 
up. 

In the winter of 1912-22 we engaged 
in a drive for new saving business. 
During this drive our teams of employes 
weured 240 per cent of the quota. In 
this smaller contest our employes 
karned something of their power to get 
business; our team captains learned 
something of sales management and 
coaching. We might call that campaign 
the first step in preparing for the 
Gireater Drive of 1925. 

During the years, 1922, 1923, and 
1924, we laid an unusually thorough 
groundwork of vigorous advertising for 
the bank. While this was primarily for 
ts immediate effect and its value in 
backing up our regular solicitation, we 
had in mind at all times a general drive 
for new business and were on the look- 
out for the best time. to launch it. 

Early in the fall of 1924 it was 
definitely decided to put on the drive, 
and a temporary committee was asked 
0 set up the outline of a plan. On 
the first of November this committee 
called the officers of the bank together 
and submitted the general outline of 
the campaign. The officers approved the 
Project and asked the temporary com- 


and 


cover a fair 


By PAUL L. HARDESTY 


mittee to act as a permanent committee, 
and in addition appointed one officer 
of each department to act as an asso- 
ciate member. This committee was 
asked to submit detailed plans for the 


campaign. The committee at once or- 
ganized itself, placed responsibilities 


upon certain key men and adopted a 
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definite time of meetings. 

The next step was to p!an the order 
of procedure so that all the factors to 
the suecess of the campaign and the 
objective could be considered in proper 
order. The duty of working these out 
in complete detail was assigned to 
various members of the committee. 

The entire body of officers and em- 
ployes were divided into 23 teams under 
captains of known ability, with grad- 
uated team quotas which totaled twice 
the general quota of $3,500,000 in new 
customer business fixed as the final ob- 
jective. The committee also worked out 
the rules in detail, apportioned direc- 
tors and stockholders as members of the 
teams, arranged for team members to 
line up customers and friends in special 
membership, listed the different classes 
of new business, and indicated the 
methods of scoring. 


The types of business included in the 
scoring were new customer savings 
accounts, commercial accounts, living 
trusts, wills and trust business, bond 
and real e:tate mortgage sales and the 


procuring of new mortgages. In addi- 
tion to prizes offered at the end of the 
drive, copper, silver and gold buttons 
bearing the shield of the Union Trust 
Company were awarded during the drive 
to each individual who seeured a certain 
aggregate of business. : 
Among the various inquiries we have 
received, the length of the drive seems 
the point upon which there is most 


debate. We did not consider this point 
of sneh great importance. We were 
satisfied that a drive must be for at 


least six or seven weeks, in order to 
sash in on the initial momentum. Our 
own drive was for 90 days, including 
the March 15th income tax period, 
during which returns naturally slack- 
ened. But the remarkable results 
towards the end of our drive lead us 
to feel that in the average community 
there is a much greater potential of 
bank business not being drawn upon 
than is generally realized and that 90 
days is none too long in which to work 
through the obvious prospects and secure 
the business that requires cultivation. 

There were numerous general and 
team meetings before the date set for 
the drive—January 2, 1925. The week 
before the drive began, posters were 
displayed in conspicuous places about 
the bank announeing. “We are looking 
for Go-Getters.” In three days those 
signs were replaced by others which 
read: : 

“Recruiting has begun! The 
Go-Getters are signing up customers 
and friends as special members for 
their teams.” 

Cards designed to work up the en- 
thusiasm of the team members were 
also distributed every day or two. 
Finally came the confidential folders 
assigning every employe to his team and 
telling about the bonuses and prizes. 

Preparation work done during this 
final week before the contest opened 
showed itself in the rush of new busi- 
ness to all departments upon the open- 
ing day. Immediately all the various 
plans pre-arranged by the drive com- 
mittee began to function. 

Big 20-foot bulletin boards on three 
floors of the bank began to reflect the 
incoming new customer business—some- 
times in amounts as large as $500,000.00. 

Bronze, silver and gold buttons began 
to appear on the lapels of various team 
members. 

Flags representing first, second and 
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January. February 
and March 1925 


[TEAM [QUOTA ] 


QUOTA 
~ 350.000 
350000 


One of the three 20-foot bulletin boards that were 
displayed on three floors of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago to show the progress of the different 


teams during the drive. 


third teams were stationed each week 
at the desks of the team captains making 
the largest percentage of the quota for 
the week preceding. 

Introduction cards were issued to em- 
ployes which could be handed to pros- 
pects. These cards could be signed by 
the team member, so that he might 


receive credit in case the prospect 


became a customer of the bank. They 
made soliciting much easier for the 


employe who had not his 
salesmanship. 

Special membership cards were issued 
to the various teams for their use in 
signing up customers and friends of ‘ie 
bank to co-operate with one or another 
team in the drive. 

Invitations were handed or mailed to 
many customers of the bank inviting 
them to become special members of 
some team but “not to join more than 
one.” Before the drive was over, one 
of these customers actually brought 
several hundred thousand dollars of new 
business to one team, and, then, finding 
another friendly team in arrears, gave 
them a helping hand to the extent of 
six figures. This phase of the 
campaign is so important that it wil! 
be discussed later in more detail. 

Each week during the early part of 
the. drive, there was an_ afternoon 
meeting at which one of the officers of 
the bank explained the banking service 
of his department—commercial, invest- 
ments, savings, trust—what the service 
was, who it appealed to, how best to 
sell it. 

A day or two later every team 
member received a six page leaflet of 
No. 10 envelope size, going into the 
subject of the meeting. These leaflets 
were so worded that they could be 
handed direct to a prospective cus- 
tomer. They were wirked out by the 
publicity department to be “Primers” 
explaining what the service was, how 
it should be bought by the customer, to 
whom it should appeal, and what the 
Union Trust Company had to offer. 

Every one of these circulars carried 
some institutional advertising matter. 
Bankers sometimes take too much for 
granted as to what the public knows 
about the bank service. One of the 


developed 


_ FINAL SCORE 
| $11,644,190 72 


. 
A Fine Rocord ~ to which our 

e Customers Stockholders on frend 
have generously contributed 


_ j 


best features of a drive is that it reaches 
thousands of new customers and enables 
them to utilize bank service they have 
always needed but never definitely under- 
stood. These circulars were sent to 3000 
customers and friends of the bank who 
had signed up as special team members. 
The folders of course, yielded consider- 
able business by informing the special 
members themselves, as well as their 
prospects, of our complete services in 
all departments. 

In order to spread the news covering 
the drive and to keep up the enthusiasm 
posters were sent to all team members 
including the special customer members. 
At the time of the first bulletin we had 
scored $1,488,000.00 in new customers’ 
business—more than 40 per cent of the 
auota in less-than 14 per cent of the 
time. The bulletin was worded to show 
what other special team members were 
actually doing, to introduce the service 
folders describing the various depart- 
ments and to thank every special mem- 
ber for his co-operation. 

Mimeographed bulletins were issued 
almost daily to the employes, carrying 
all sorts of newsy and inspirational 
matter, including mention of many 
team members who were doing good 
work personally. 

In 24 working days the original quota 
of $3,500,000 was achieved. On 


Concluding 9 Days of Specral New Busmess Effort 
Customers’ Business, $11,649,190 
New Customers for the Bank - 4,738 


UNION TRUST COMPANY |!2-5 5 


MADNBON AND DEARBC 


Cape nt aoe or ik & 





At the close of the 90-day drive this advertise- 

ment showing the results secured, and names 

of all team members was published in the 
Chicago newspapers. 
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The advance of each team was recorded by the addi- 
tion of tape, according to the amount of busines 
secured. Original quotas were indicated in red tape, 


doubled quotas in green, etc. 


February 11th Mr. Rawson, chairmay 
of the board, tendered a dinner to the 
teams at which it was unanimously voted 
to double the quota. New prizes were 
announced and the second phase of the 
sampaign developed. 











On March 9th, a four page 8x10 folder 
was distributed, announcing that op 
Saturday, March 7th, the doubled quota 
of $7,000,000 had been exceeded. Cap- 
tains of teams making quota were given 
the title of “Major” while those doubling 
their quotas were called “Colonels.” 
At this time three teams (Mr. Hazle- 
wood’s, Mr. Wheeler’s and Mr. Darby's) 
had more than doubled their original 
quotas, and 14 teams had exceeded the § 
original quotas. A dinner and theatre 
party was also announced for the two 
teams leading in the greatest total of 
new business and the greatest total of 





savings and commercial business between 
March 9th and March 21st. A total of 
over $558,000 in new eustomer business 
was developed in this short period by 
employes exclusive of officers. A final 
goal of $10,000,000 was now set. 

The last week of the drive another 
dinner party and theater party was 
announced for all individuals who 
brought in a certain amount of busines 
between March 23rd and the end of 
the drive on March 31st. 





Several days before the latter date, 
the goal of $10,000,000 was reached & | 
This was known only to the drive com §& | 
mittee. The score boards carrying ther & 
original quotas in red, their doublel 
quotas in green, their third and four & t 
“overlays” in other colors remaind & | 
fixed. The uneertainty and mystery ® s 
during this period heightened the i & t 

’ 
0 
& 








terest, and the teams responded will 
strenuous sportsmanship. 

Upon the close of business Mart 
31st, results were totaled and it ™R* 
found that $11,649,190.72 of new “ 


tomer business had been secured fro a 
4738 new customers during 74 working * 
days—three and a half times the origin! * 
objective. In this score it must i) 
understood that bond sales and tris 7 





business were most conservatively seorel 
This large volume of new business ¢altt 





(Continued on page 40) 






















vu the passage of the amend- 



































































iddi- ment to the Federal Reserve Act 
— giving national banks the power to 

grve in trust capacities, the trust com- 

panies and existing trust departments 
rman in many communities began to realize 
to the tht their business was by no means 
- voted fully developed, and indeed, that the 
; were surface, in many cases, had hardly. been 
of the seratehed. 

Today, as a result of an increased 
folder number of institutions broadcasting the 
ot advantages of a corporate fiduciary, 
| quota nore trust business is being handled 
Cap. by trust companies | and trust depart- 
» civen ments than ever before. 
subline Before actively reaching out for new 
aaah trust business, however, it is important 
Hazle- for the bank to make certain that the 
aid institution has executives who are eX- 
‘riginal  Pemienced in the administration of trust 
led the fds. One poorly administered estate 
hati by a corporate fiduciary has a bad et- 
he two | ist on all corporate fiduciaries in the 
otal of locality and in general. 
otal of Another point to consider before tak- 
between mg on trust business is that volume 
total of @ {es not necessarily mean profit. When 
busines @ "ing a fee in any particular trust 
col ¥ the bank should be sure that, in view of 
A final the size and terms of the trust and the 
t business which may be seeured in other 
, departments from the customer, the fee 
another is large enough to show a profit to the 
rty Wi & institution as a whole. When the fee 
ils Wl) B tas been named it should not be altered. 
busines Newspaper advertising and the direct 
end oF nail appeal when properly handled are 

dletive methods of obtaining trust 
ter date, business. This article, however, relates 
reached particularly to another method which 
‘ive com J has produced excellent results—per- 
ing ther % sonal solicitation. 
doubled The personal factor in winning new 
id fourth trust business should first be exerted 
remainél @ by the trust officers in the direction of 
mystery slling the rest of the institution on the 
| the i trust department. The result of this 
ded will vill be that after awhile the members 

of the other departments will them- 
3 Mard ves tend to act as salesmen of fiduei- 
d it we RY service, 
new cis One of the simplest and most profit- 
red fros able forms of trust business to solicit 
1 working 's that of executor and trustee under 
1e original This is a delicate subject with 
must & I ™y people, however, and should be 
and trut@}*PPreached in such a manner as not 
ely seo 0 give offense. 
ness eat Solicitation of appointments un- 
0) Wills may be more direct with the 














THE PERSONAL FACTOR IN WINNING 
NEW TRUST ACCOUNTS 


Tactfulness must be the watchword in soliciting 
fiduciary business—The importance of trained 
executives and employes “sold” to act as salemen 


By A. G LIVINGSTON 


Vice-President and Trust Officer, National Newark & Essex Banking Co., Newark, New Jersey 


written word than through the spoken 
word. When soliciting such appoint- 
ments personally it has been our ex- 
perience that suggesting the appoint- 
ment of a “corporate executor” rather 
than asking the prospect to consider a 
particular institution is more effective 
because it tends to bring about a dis- 
cussion of the subject in an impersonal 
way. 
follows. 

It is well to remember that people 
who are solicited for trust business are 
usually people of means, refinement and 
culture, who usually understand little 
niceties such as this. Another type of 
trust business which is relatively easy 
to solicit is that of accounts variously 
referred to as financial seeretary, safe- 
keeping or custody accounts. This 
makes the strongest appeal through the 
fact that the owner of the securities 
relinquishes no control of his property, 
but is, nevertheless relieved of a vast 
amount of detail work and at an ex- 
pense more or less nominal. Further, 
the owner of securities by effecting such 
an arrangement, safeguards his hold- 
ings to the greatest possible extent, for 
he not only has the strength of the 
institution’s vaults to protect his prop- 
erty, but he also has a receipt showing 
exactly what is deposited. These ac- 
counts are most valuable to any in- 
stitution doing a trust and banking 
business, not so much from the stand- 
point of the fee received, but from the 
standpoint of collateral business to be 
obtained for all departments of the 
bank. Ninety-five per cent of such ac- 
counts bring with them either checking 
or savings accounts, or both. Similarly, 
there are no better prospects to solicit 
for appointments under wills or as 
trustee under the so-called voluntary 
trust agreements. These accounts bring 
the institution in close contact with the 
customer, and should inspire his confi- 
dence. What more could be desired in 
soliciting. other business from him? 

The hardest class of trust business to 
solicit, I believe to be that of trustee 
under voluntary trust agreements. It 
is the hardest for the reason that there 
must be a particular need for such a 
fund. Family conditions may require 
the establishing of a trust; some parents 
may wish to make sure a college edu- 
eation for a child or children; some 
person may wish to endow some charit- 
able, religious or edueational institu- 


The direct solicitation naturally ~ 


tion. But seldom, except possibly in the 
ease of women, do individuals eare to 
relinquish an absolute direct control of 
their own property, unless for reasons 
already stated or others of a similar 
character. On the other hand it is 
always well to keep in mind that a 
deed of trust may be so drawn as to 
make the operation of the trust ex- 
tremely elastic, even to the extent of it 
being revocable and permitting virtual 
control of the fund by the donor. 

The so-called life insuranee trust, 
that is, the trusteeing of the proceeds 
of life insurance policies, is another 
form of voluntary trust which has, 
within the last few years come promi- 
nently to the front, although such forms 
of trusts have been in existence for 
many years. Probably what gave these 
trusts their greatest impetus, was the 
so-called funded life insurance trust, 
the scheme of which came into being 
two or three years ago. Some of these 
funded life insurance trusts were es- 
tablished for the purpose of meeting a 
tax situation, which does not exist at 
the present time, while others were un- 
doubtedly established for the purpose 
of assuredly providing for the payment 
of life insurance premiums, conserving 
the proceeds of the policies themselves, 
and having funds readily available for 
the payment of various estate and in- 
heritance taxes. 

The life insurance trust, either 
funded or unfunded, is a most estim- 
able arrangement for the conservation 
of life insurance funds. 

In selling such a service, however, 
it is well to earefully consider the eli- 
ents individual needs, for it may be 
that the contract which the life insur- 
ance company itself will issue may meet 
all the requirements. 

The life insurance trust finds its real 
place in those eases where the individ- 
ual wishes to provide liquid funds for 
the payment of estate or inheritance 
taxes; where the contract issued by the 
life insurance company does not meet 
the requirements of the client, or where 
the client may hold policies in several 
companies and prefers to bring them 
“ander one roof” so to speak. 

In the matter of wills and trust agree- 
ments fiduciaries ean do constructive 
work in co-operating with the lawyer 
and his client, when the document is 
being prepared, and giving them the 
benefit of practical administration ex- 
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perience to the end that the will or 
trust agreement will clearly express the 
client’s wishes, in such a manner that 
the fund may be administered promptly, 
with the least possible expense. 

A will which provides for trust funds 
and voluntary trust agreements calls 
for particular care in its preparation, 
and there is no better way of obtaining 
the best results than by having a com- 
petent lawyer draw the documents, with 
an experienced trust official. to watch 
out for the practical features of ad- 
ministration. It will be found that 
lawyers and their clients are glad to 
avail themselves of the practical ex- 
perience of a corporate fiduciary. 

There is a vague, subconscious feel- 
ing in the minds of the public, that 
where a bank or trust company acts 
as the fiduciary, the securities belong- 
ing to the estates are mingled with its 
own securities, and that in some way 
the fiduciary profits by reason of this. 
There is also a feeling that corporate 
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fiduciaries profit by 
ments. 

In spite of the fact that both of 
these thoughts are erroneous, it is 
nevertheless important for the trust 
officer to keep in mind what the other 
fellow may be thinking about, and at 
every opportunity explain the great 
care that is taken to keep securities 
belonging to a particular fund, entirely 
separate from those of other funds, and 
emphasizing the fact that there are no 
profits other than those stipulated. 

It is also well to remember that al- 
though the administration of estates is 
a highly technical matter, and that what 
is done today may have its effect on the 
fund or the fiduciary 50 years from 
now, nevertheless, the individuals in- 
terested in such funds are inclined to 
think of formalities as “red tape.” 

Experienced trust men know that 
these formalities are necessary, but it 
should all be made as “painless” as 
possible for the “patient.” If an ob- 


changing invest- 


ATTRACTIVE EXHIBITS AT F. 


jection is raised let time be taken to 
explain thoroughly to a beneficiary the 
necessity of the procedure. But if, 
oceasionally, a beneficiary should not 
be open to reason, don’t jeopardize the 
fund, or your position as a fiduciary 
for peace sake. And don’t forget that 
the man who would criticize for being 
what he might consider “over technical? 
is apt to be the very one to criticize jf 
it is not insisted that everything 
done in a proper manner. 

In regard to the mechanical opers- 
tion of a trust department, many gy 
tems vary somewhat as to details, to 
meet the needs of the particular jp. 
stitution. However, the fundamental 
needs are the same in all cases, namely 
a method of properly recording and eon. 
trolling securities and cash, togethe 
with a record which constitutes a cow. 
plete history of the fund. 

These records should be so ar. 
ranged that at all times a complete pie 
ture may be had of the various trusts. 


| 
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A. A. MEETING 


At the Houston meeting of the Financial Advertisers Association the above were among the many attractive displays of advertising material 


ited. 


It is regretted that, owing to lack of space and difficulties of r 
all the carefully execut 


roduction, it was impossible to show the readers of The 
exhibits at the convention. 
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“TROUBLE DESK” SERVICE—HOW 


TO DRAW THE LINE 


When gratuitous “service” ceases to be a business producer 
bankers should take steps to protect themselves against 






_ A. GOODFELLOW is or was or 
could be the name of the president 
of a leading metropolitan bank. True, 
it does not happen td be, but that makes 
little difference as we are sketching a 
composite type and not an individual. 

Goodfellow, at the time our story 
opens, had just finished dictating his 
norning’s mail and before plunging into 
the day’s routine had decided to stroll 
around the bank. 

He stopped first at the office of the 
senior vice president. 

“Gordon in?” he inquired casually of 
the V.P.’s secretary. 

“No, Mr. Goodfellow,” answered the 
seretary, “Mr. Gordon is spending 
today, you know, over at the head- 
quarters of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Gophers. We agreed, 
as you may recall, to have one of our 
officers head the $8,000 drive of that 
organization.” 

»*Yes, I remember,” commented the 
ent as he walked over to the desk 
second vice-president. 

o, Hawley,” he said, addressing 
ter. “Anything new in your de- 
t?” 

Well, no not exactly. I have just 
ben getting some facts together on the 
sy-bean situation in Argentine for one 
of Our good customers, Mrs. Keats, who 
is to make an address this afternoon 
before the ‘Grow Your Own Vegetables 










Cb’ She is a sister-in-law of the 
president of the Bluebottle Packing 


Company, so I felt obliged to assist 
her.” 

“How much longer will the work 
take?” asked Mr. Goodfellow. 

“Well, I think I can finish the sub- 
jetin another hour. I have two steno- 
graphers and one ‘bell hop’ busy getting 
the data together for me.” 

Two officers and three employes busy 
% Outside work, thought the president, 
%& he ¢ontinued his tour of inspection. 
Then, noticing that the cashier was in 
tamést conversation with one of the 

newest customers, he purposely 
over to that gentleman’s desk. 

\ morning, Hackett,” said the 
Piesident, as he greeted the cashier. 

: morning, Mr. Goodfellow,” re- 
turned the latter. “You remember our 
Sd friend, Mr. Otis, of course.” 

“Yes, indeed, how are you, Mr. Otis?” 


thank you. At least I was 
fine until I started making out my 


the public’s tendency to want “something for nothing” 





By GEORGE WOODRUFF 


Vice Chairman, National Bank of the Republic, Chicago 








income tax. Then I got puzzled about 
some things, so I dropped over to ask 
a little help of Mr. Hackett. There were 
several other things, too, that I wanted 
a little information on, so I just bundled 
up my troubles and brought them over 
here.” - 





GEORGE WOODRUFF 


“Well, of course, we are always glad 
to co-operate with you in any way we 
ean,” Mr. Goodfellow assured the eus- 
tomer and then, discontinuing his trip 
around the bank, he returned to his 
own office. 

He was hardly seated behind his desk 
when his secretary announced that a 
committee of twelve business men desired 
to see him. 

“Send them in,” 
what impatiently. 

“Mr. Goodfellow,’ announced the 
spokesman of the group, as he ushered 
his fellow committeemen into the office, 
“we represent the Siberian-American 
Relief Society. We are about to begin 
an educational campaign in this city 
for the purpose of creating sentiment in 
behalf of the frost-bitten natives of 
Siberia. The situation in that great 
country is alarming. There are one 
million six hundred and eighty thousand 
ears, five hundred and four thousand 
noses and two million and four hands 
frost-bitten each year. The people of 
this city must be aroused to the great 
emergency, for American interests in 
that country are vitally at stake. As 


he ordered some- 





yours is the banking headquarters of 
the Siberians of this city, we naturally 
look to you for assistance.” 

“And what can we do for you?” in- 
quired Mr. Goodfellow. 

“Well, we are launching a drive to 


begin a week from Monday. It will 
continue for one week. We must have 
an organization to put it over.. There- 


fore, we would like to have you assign 
us two officers and ten clerks for that 
period. Also, if you could grant us 
the use of your directors’ room for a 
few days, we would greatly appreciate 
the courtesy.” 

Whether or not Mr. Goodfellow agreed 
to the proposal we are unable to say. 
But at any rate the developments of 
the morning set him to thinking. So 
much so, in fact, that he called the 
officers together that afternoon and 
asked them to keép a record of all work 
done and time spent by the officers and 
employes of the bank on outside pro- 
positions for a period of ten days. 

At the end of that time a careful 
tabulation showed that the bank had 
served 29 clubs and organizations, 156 
business houses and 1,782 individuals 
on matters having nothing whatever to 
do with the banking business. It also 
showed that the officers and employes 
had devoted an aggregate of 837 hours 
of time to this sort of service. 

Now while the names used in this 
article have been fictitious and the in- 
cidents have been somewhat “colored,” the 
figures are authentic. They show the 
actual time and labor consumed by the 
officers and employes of a rather large 
city bank on matters entirely foreign 
to the bank’s business during a ten-day 
period. 

Nor is this by any means an excep- 
tional case. It is, with variations, 
typical of the banking business of today. 
Probably no institution in the world— 
with the exception of radio-broadeasting 
—gives the publie as much for nothing 
as does the modern bank. 

Undoubtedly the trouble arises from 
a misconception on the part of the 
public of just what bank service 
means. We, as bankers, have given the 
public so much free service—have offered 
them so many gratuities of this nature— 
that they have come to look upon us 
as a sort of “trouble desk” and “infor- 
mation bureau.” Instead of “Asking 
Mr. Foster” they now ask their banker 
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when help of any kind is desired. 

The result is that the banker of today 
often finds a large part of his working 
day spent in giving assistance to people 
on matters having absolutely nothing 
to do with the banking business. And, 
in the course of a year, the time and 
labor thus consumed would—if trans- 
lated into dollars—amount to a very 
considerable sum of money. 

We all realize, of course, the import- 
ance of rendering legitimate service. We 
all realize that certain services are busi- 
producers and good-will devel- 

Neither would any banker wish 
to do otherwise than serve his city, his 


ness 


opers. 


state and his nation in every way within 
his power. 

But, on the other hand, why should 
banks and bankers be required to do 
things that would not be expected of 
men engaged in any other line of busi- 
ness ? 

Certainly if “Time is money’—and 
no one will dispute it—a banker’s time 
is just as much of an asset to the bank 
as anything else. And, if it is an asset, 
why should it not be protected in 
exactly the same way and by the same 
kind of agreements that govern the ex- 
penditure of the bank’s money? 

The real reason bankers hesitate to 
make a stand on these matters is because 
they live in mortal terror that they will 

* * 
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offend somebody. And, in this day of 
intense competition, no bank can afford 
to drive business away from its doors. 
Consequently they continue to render 
all kinds of free and do all 
sorts of things without compensation. 

There are, of course, many free 
services that have a direct—and cer- 
tainly an indirect—value to the bank. 
A travel bureau, for instance, while its 
service is usually free, nearly always 
pays for itself and can be made a feeder 
to the business of the safe deposit vaults, 
the savings department, the foreign ex- 
change department and other branches 
of the bank’s business. The making out 
of income tax returns can, in connection 
with a trust department, be made of 
some value. And there are many other 
free which, in their proper 
place, are undoubtedly worth while. 

It is for this very reason that it is 
so difficult to lay down hard and fast 
rules. On the other hand nearly all 
bankers realize that the so-called service 
end of the banking business is being 
very greatly overdone. 

People have come to expect without 
cost such things as eredit information, 
the making out of payrolls, the payment 
of personal bills, the use of cashier’s 
checks for salaries and wages, the collec- 
tion of bills, the handling of auction 
sales, the compilation of statistical in- 

* * * 


services 


services 


OH YES—NEW BUSINESS! 


By EDWARD J. HOFF 


Assistant to the President, Citizens National 
Bank & Trust Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


it were possible for us to go up in 
an airplane and look down upon the 
activities of American bankers in their 
wild scramble for new business, it is 
probable that the scene would somewhat 
resemble a three-ring circus. 


Ten many bankers were 
50 per cent to 75 per cent below normal 
in their attitude toward the public. 
And sinee extreme friendliness is noth- 
ing more than extreme conservatism 
turned inside out, we find today that 
bankers are 50 to 75 per cent above 
normal. 

Despite the fact that there is a defin- 
ite and distinct point marked “normal” 
where the banker could have stopped 
in his swing from frigidity to friendli- 
ness, many bankers have swung right 
past the mark, and today almost any 
kind of a stunt is resorted to if it will 
help to convince the public that a bank 
is friendly. 

Did anyone ever hear a canary bird 
loudly proclaim that it is a canary bird? 
No! The evidence is sufficient to prove 
the case. Did anyone ever hear a bull- 


years ago 


dog announce that he is a bulldog? No! 
His actions generally speak louder than 
words. And so whenever a banker ad- 
vertises to the world his many virtues, 
the chances are he dosen’t really possess 
them. Undoubtedly he considers them a 
good asset, and, therefore, pretends 
that he is endowed with such character- 
isties as he believes the public will ap- 
prove. This is, of course, true of many 
advertisers in other lines, but no indus- 
try has ever “stood on its head” to 
please the public more than have the 
bankers of the United States during the 
past three years. 

If a bank is friendly, the world will 
soon find it out. If the service is good, 
people will soon talk about it. Let’s 
not spend our money telling the world 
what nice people we are. Let’s discuss 
with them our business. Would the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company control 
the market today if it had spent its 
money to exploit the friendly disposi- 
tions of the men at its head instead of 
educating the public to use registers? 

And here’s another thing to remem- 


formation and countless other services 
that take a very great deal of time anq 
labor. 

Some day the bankers of this country 
will be obliged in self-protection to 
enter into agreement as to just what 
services a bank should and should pot 
give. 

In many cities, banks have and are 
taking steps to control by united aetion 
the donation of money to unworthy 
causes. They are also reaching agree. 
ments whereby the unproductive types 
of advertising may be eliminated. 

Why, then, should not similar agree 
ments be reached to protect the banker's 
time? Why would it not be desirable 
for the banks of a community to reach 
definite agreements as to just what sort 
of free service a bank should offer? 

Unless something of this kind is done 
we shall soon be obliged to employ 
gypsies to tell the fortunes of our cus. 
tomers, physicians to advise them as to 
their health, shopping experts to do 
their buying for them, trained salesmen 
to conduct their philanthropie cam- 
paigns and an army of elerks to make 
out their various business papers. 

At least we shall be obliged to do this 
if we are to have any time left in which 
to attend to that very “minor” part of 
our activities—the banking 
itself ! 


business 


* * 


ber. Generally speaking, “window men” 
are in bad repute with the public. The 
railroad ticket agent, the man at the 
postoffice stamp window, the fellow who 
sells theatre tickets, and the bank teller 

all these men. have reputations to 
live down as far as the public is con 
cerned. The publie suspects that the 
“window man” considers himself better 
than anyone else. The “window man” 
in a bank ean do more to establish 
friendly relationship than can a million 
lines of paid advertising. And by the 
same token, a million lines of paid ad 
vertising will not permanently help 4 
bank that does not know how to hep 
itself. 

Let’s not forget another point—that 
the new eustomer who comes to your 
bank because of some special induce 
ment is the same fellow who sits ™ 
late at night reading the bargain sal 
advertisements. He is nobody's cus 
tomer. He goes wherever they give the 
most for nothing or wherever they make 
the biggest fuss over him. If you # 
not intend to escort your customer into 
the bank with a brass band every fim 
he comes to make a deposit, don’t do 
it the first time. In other words, don! 
establish a precedent that you cannot 
hope to maintain. 

Edueate your customer to come 
your bank because he wants to come, 
not because of some special stunt. And 
don’t forget that if your stunt brougil 
the customer into your bank, the othe 
fellow’s stunt will take him out of # 
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HOW THE PUBLIC TOOK PART IN 
A YEAR-ROUND CONTEST 


Novel advertising and other methods kept 
public interest at high pitch and helped to 


AKING subtle use of the American 

publie’s penchant for backing win- 
ners and the pride that people take in 
those who do things, the National Bank 
of Commerce in St. Louis, under a 
dogan appeal of “Grow with Com- 
merce” has just finished an employes’ 
contest that, both in returns and meth- 
ods, was unique in banking cireles. 

The manner in which the publie was 
taken behind the scenes and made a 
part of the contest was a departure not 
oly in contests but in bank-building 
procedure. “Commerce” made capital 
out of the interested bank employe on 


the one side—more than 50 per cent 
of whom are bank stoekholders—and 
100,000 satisfied customers on _ the 


other side, to roll up $6,786,000.00 of 
new business in commercial, 
bond and safe deposit departments. 
Detailed results are as follows: 


1775 Checking Accounts aggregeting $3, 431,293.00 
5187 Savings Accounts = 766,331.00 


savings, 


$0 Safe Deposit Boxes 5,095.00 
Certifieates of Deposit 221,047.00 
Bond Sales 2,363,000.00 

1,170 Christmas Club Accounts 

38 Wills 

Il Living Trusts 


18 Miscellaneous Agreements 

$6,786,766.00 
These figures include only that busi- 
ness brought in by employes other than 
those responsible for organized sales 
dfort. The contest began April 15, 

1924 and closed April 15, 1925. 
During the closing month of the cam- 
paign, the bank put on an extensive 
advertising program in which they car- 
tied to the minds of the publie the 
ambition of the employes to succeed 
with the bank through increasing the 
mumber of successful, satisfied custom- 
as. The opening presentation was a 
totogravure picture of all of the 400 
mployes of the bank. This was fol- 
lowed by a 1540 line advertisement giv- 
ing the results of the contest to date 
amd announcing the desire of the em- 
Ployes to reach the $6,000,000 goal. In 
this advertisement was included the 
mames of all employes so that their 
friends might realize they were in the 

contest and assist them. 
Used the Newspapers 

There were eight other pieces of copy 
m this series, one pointing out that the 
‘iecess of the bank was adding to the 
Seeess of the community; that those 
Nsponsible for “Commerce Service” 
“3,500 years of banking experi- 
mee”; one addressed to old “Com- 
meree’ customers asking them to check 








By W. RB WEISENBURGER 


up and see if they were customers in 
all departments. All of these were 
more or less institutional in nature, but 
each one carrying’ the designation of a 
certain special day, such as savings de- 
partment day, trust department day, 
commercial, ete. 
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W. B. WEISENBURGER 


An amusing discovery was that the 
banking publie took quite an interest 
in the picture of the employes and tried 
to pick out the ones with whom they 
had transactions. As a result, there 
were quite a few sizable pieces of 
business that were directly traceable 
to the “roto” copy alone. 

According to John G. Lonsdale, 
president of the bank, the greatest 
result of the contest was not shown 
in its totals but in the departmental 
co-ordination that developed. 


produce profitable business for St. Louis bank 


Vice President, National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 


Co-ordinated Departments 

“In six vears’ time we have added to 
‘Commerce’ a department, a 
bond department, a trust and a safe 
deposit department. These developments: 
have come so rapidly that we did not 
have that complete interchange of in- 
terest between the departments that is 
so vital. Running a department store 
of finance, we found it was highly nee- 
essary that when a customer came in 
he be given an opportunity to patron- 
ize all departments. In other words, 
we had to practice the finesse that de- 
partment stores do in supplying alk of 
the wants of a customer. 


savings 


“After analyzing the situation care- 
fully, we installed as a preliminary to- 
ward the correction of this situation a 
central file system, by reason of which 
we were not only able to arrive instantly 
at those customers who did patronize 
more than one department, but also 
secured an immediate cross section of 
their standing, connections and ability 
to make use of the other financial facil- 
ities we had to offer. 3 

“Following this, we commenced to 
direct our advertising campaign along 
these lines, but even yet we were with- 
out the sales unity to cash in on the 
full value of our advertising dollar in 
this respect. 


“One of the younger officers of the 
conceived the 


bank idea that no one 












Bulletin boards in the form of maps played an important part in this employes contest. The 
map at the left showed the position held by each of the 12 ships in the two fleets in the ‘‘race 
The map at the —_ ery 

an ite”’ 


around the world.”’ 


aphically the relative places of the “‘Blue 
ts. 
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should know so much about the service 
‘Commerce’ had to offer as those who 
created it, and that while they were not 
primarily salesmen, through the inecen- 
tive of a contest and the assistance of 
an educational campaign, they, best of 
all, would be in position to sell all of 
‘Commerce’ service. 

“The fact that the inter-selling of the 
other departments was general and that 
in the final four days of the contest 
51 wills alone were signed, all sold by 
employes in other departments; that 
even specialized facilities like life in- 
surance trusts and voluntary trusts were 
merchandised by tellers and floor men, 
indicates the efficacy and interest that 
was developed in them in the year’s 


5 ie 
/ € = ; 





quarters. Quota buttons were issued 
during each quarter for every 300 
points secured. 

Some might say that a year’s contest 
is too long; that you cannot sustain the 
interest, but our experience is that it 
is both good to have a year’s contest 
and it is best to include all departments 
in it, the main reason being that, to 
conduct such an effort properly, there 
is certain selling education necessary 
which takes time to register with the 
employes and in turn get results. 

Developed Selling Instinct 

Being organized by quarters in this 
fashion, it gives the bank the oppor- 
tunity to have each quarter, to some 
degree, a contest of its own. And in 


Poster which was used to display to employes the manner which the contest was being carried to 


the public. 


Copy displayed consisted of a series of newspaper advertisements published in 


connection with the wind-up of the contest. 


time. One young man in the savings 
department sold during the year 150 
safe deposit boxes. 
Exceeded all Expectations 

“Originally we had roughly placed 
in our minds a goal of $2,000,000. The 
fact that we more than tripled it is, 
as I said in the beginning, extremely 
gratifying, but not half so much to our 


board of directors as the fact that we. 


feel that the 400 employes we had a 
year ago are now 400 salesmen, and no 
bank should overlook the business-build- 
ing possibilities of its own people. 

“It provided as well an excellent 
means for the management te know 
thoroughly just what promising timber 
they possessed, and promotions will be 
more intelligently made out of those 
who developed under the stimulus of 
the campaign. New discoveries of men 
little suspected of such proclivities is, 
of itself, a valuable find to the bank.” 

The employes were divided into twelve 
teams with an officer as captain and a 
member of the board of directors as 
vice admiral. There were six teams in 
each squadron, and the two squadrons 
—the Blue and the White—ran, theo- 
retically, a race around the world in 


the “Ships of Commerce,” which made, 


the tie-up with our trade mark. 
The contest was divided into four 





those periods, taking one department 
at a time, develop the selling instinct 
for these special facilities in particular 
periods, or divisions of the major cam- 
paign. 

The contest proceeded so nicely that 
it was a case of continually raising our 
expectations, or goals. We began by 
offering an individual first prize of $75 
to every employe scoring 5,000 points. 
The fact that we labeled it first prize 
indicates that we did not expect large 
numbers: of winners and despite the 
fact that there were 104 of these first 
prizes won we believe that in repeating 
the contest we would again make similar 
conditions because, by reason of their 
being eligible a second and a third time 
adds greatly to. the incentive and cer- 
tainly the business thus secured is worth 
the additional cost. 


Most contests have honor rolls. We 
took the opposite slant, feeling that the 
response among our employes would be 
of such a nature as to advertise those 
who did not rather than those who did. 
There was created what we call the 
“Lost at Sea” list. Any person who 
did not secure a single piece of business 
was ignominiously listed among those 
who had floundered. It became an ob- 
ject of pride to avoid this dirgeful list. 

The individual and team prizes were 





as follows: 


TEAM PRIZES 
1st Prize 


EE ia Scaranw sae asia ¥s.i = 
ee ee 75.00 
ae re ee 50.00 

INDIVIDUAL PRIZES ; 
Rn Mn SGA eewe see basse $75 
MME Sy ccadecacesss. ao 
2 SS Ae 40.00 
MED kc osline Ca nee ccneees 30.00 
PN aqenwenesdess oa 20.00 
eA er ee 10.00 
PE Se Leck eset hens 40's 5.00 
8th Prize 


2.06 
For the largest aggregate savings Kanes 
lst Prize, 2 weeks extra vacation ; 
2nd Prize, 1 week extra vacation 
3rd Prize, 1 week extra vacation 
For the largest amount of business aside from 

Savings secured during last quarter: 1 week 

extra vacation. 


Contests Within Contests 

Throughout the year there were many 
special contests. The captains would 
offer various prizes for special effort 
in the different quarters. The president 
offered a special prize one quarter for 
the largest commercial account and the 
largest number of commercial accounts, 
A special prize was offered for the larg- 
est number of Christmas Club accounts 
secured. (The total of this business 
was not counted in the contest.) 

In the closing quarter there was a 
special offer to those employes who had 
been with the bank less than six months. 
One director offered a special cup to 
his team. In fact, the whole event de- 
veloped into a series of smaller contests 
within the larger one. Extra vaca- 
tions were offered, and points in the 
savings department were scored not 
alone on the initial deposit, but on the 
average balance over a given period. 
We found this last to be exceedingly 
good in keeping their spirits aroused 
to the necessity of censuring unprofitable 
business, for the crediting of points on 
average balances improved the quality 
of the accounts. 

The squadron that had the highest 
number of points in each quarter was 
given some sort of entertainment, either 
dinner dance, excursion or theater 
party. At the closing dinner of the 
contest, at which all of the prizes were 
awarded, service buttons were distribu- 
ted to the entire force, the distribution 
being based upon the number of quota 
buttons won in the contest plus the 
number of years of service each had 
devoted to the bank. 

Frequent Meetings 

During the entire contest, there were 
many meetings, particularly in the days 
of its inception, both for the sake of 
enthusiasm and for the purpose of it- 
structing them in methods. Many of 
the difficulties of sending out 400 prom- 
iseuous solicitors in this fashion were 
overcome in systems devised and talks 
made at these meetings. For instance, 
one of the cardinal rulings of the com 
test was: “No employe will be per 
mitted to use any arguments whieh 
might prove in any way detrimental t 
any other bank in the community.” 

Then there was the danger of large 
firms being annoyed by many solicité 


(Continued on page 42) 
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WHEN LOAN RECORDS SIMPLIFY 


EXECUTIVE CONTROL 


Accurate system recently installed in a 
Chicago bank makes it easy to furnish com- 
plete reports to the officers and directors 


By LEE B. DOTY 


Assistant Cashier, Illinois Merchants Trust Co., Chicago 


O handle the routine connected with 

the discounting and collection of 
loans in the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company of Chisago, the work has 
been divided between two tellers’ cages 
alphabetically. One teller handles 
names from A to K, and the other, 
names from L to Z.« For convenience 
the latter cage also handles all commer- 
cial paper and loans to correspondent 
banks. 

The permanent record of each bor- 
yower’s account is carried on liability 
ledgers of the conventional type. Sup- 
porting these liability ledgers for ready 
reference is a 4x6 card file maintained 
in pencil and showing only the current 
status with respect to both loans and 
collateral. The face of the card, in the 
ease of collateral cards, has a complete 
list of the borrower’s securities and is 
repriced as oceasion demands. Except 
in the ease of borrowers having a con- 
siderable volume of trade paper, the 
reverse of the card bears a list of the 
borrower’s current notes with maturity 
dates and interest rates. This card file 
is invaluable for ready reference by 
the officers of the bank, as it combines 
the standing of the loans of any bor- 
rower with his collateral. Under our 
plan of operation it serves the further 
purpose of providing a verification of 
the ledger postings which are compared 
daily. 

In order to provide the other neces- 
sary auxillary records and as a basis 
for the weekly reports to the executive 
committee and the monthly directors’ 
report, the bank has recently installed 
a system of fanfold records illustrated 
in connection with this article. In de- 
vising these records the thought was to 
keep them as simple as possible con- 
sistent with the use for which the vari- 
ous parts are designed. All loans, 
therefore, are written on one of two 
forms, either on a yellow form covering 
collateral security loans, or on a white 
form covering unsecured loans. Whether 
the loan is a demand or a time loan is 
indieated in the description in the 
“when due” space . The unsecured form 
provides space for the necessities of 
trade paper and the listing of endors- 
ers or guarantors instead of collateral. 

Each form consists of six parts, as 
follows : 

1. The note register is also used as 
the debit to post to the liability ledger, 
and is afterwards bound numerically as 


a permanent record. 
2. The report is used first for in- 
spection in the officers’ meeting the 
following morning; second, as a basis 
for making up the weekly and monthly 
reports; and finally, just before the 
maturity of the note it is used to re- 
verify collateral, and as report of ma- 
turing items in the daily officers’ meet- 
ing. i 
3. <A notice is filed with the note 
and used ten days before maturity to 
notify the maker. This is designed 
to be used in the ordinary window en- 
velope. In the case of items sent for 
collection, this form is used by the 


ame 





teller as a receipt from the collection 
department. 

4. Another form is used by the 
teller as a credit to the liability ledger 
when the note is finally paid. Space 
is provided at the top for necessary 
interest entries. The teller is-also pro- 
vided with a pad of similar forms for 
use where part payments are received. 

5. The interest audit ticket provides 
a basis for classification of the loans 
according to interest rates and classes 
on the daily interest accrual book. It 
is held during the life of the loan as 
an audit of the revenue collected on 
each item. 
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Forms used in the loan record system described in the accompanying article. Secured loans are 





written on yellow sheets, and unsecured loans on white sheets. 
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6. The tickler serves the usual pur- 
pose in the case of time loans of bring- 
ing the note to attention at time of 
maturity, but the tickler is destroyed in 
the case of demand notes. 


Let us consider the routine of the 
system in operation. New loans and 
loan credits after entry on the 
teller’s cash book go first to the 
eard record clerk who makes’ the 


necessary changes on the loan cards. 
In this process he also collects the nee- 
essary entries from the collateral cage 
and makes the corresponding collateral 
Next, the notes 
with the cards are handed to the fan- 
fold operator who prepares the records 
primarily from the 
additional collateral or other informa- 
tion from the ecards. 
The note, card and typewritten record 
are then handed to the ledger clerk who 
first every element of the 
typed record with the note and verifies 


changes on the eards. 


notes, supplying 


as to guarantors 


compares 
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He then detaches form 
No. 1 and uses it as his debit to post 
the liability ledger. At the head of 
form No. 2 he enters in pencil (from 
the ecard) the total loans 
and then passes the notes and remain- 
ing fanfold forms to a junior officer 
for official inspection. 

After official inspection at the close 
of the day, form No. 2 is detached to 
be sent to the officers’ meeting the fol- 
lowing morning, and the with 
the following froms are returned to the 
teller. Before filing the note the teller 
also verifies the correctness of the ree- 
ord and detaches forms No. 3 and No. 
4 which he files with the note. Forms 
No. 5 and No. 6 are handed to the in- 
terest audit clerk who uses form No. 5 
to classify the new loans on the rate 
book. 

Before being filed the amount of dis- 
count form is verified 
according to the rate, principal and due 


its accuracy. 


borrower's 


notes 


shown on each 


date shown, and the ticklers are then 
filed during the life of the loan in three 
files: (1) Demand, (2) Time Discount, 
(3) Time Collect. At the time of final 
payment or in ease of part payments 
during the life of the loan these forms 
are used, first, as an assurance that the 
proper revenue has been collected on 
each loan and secondly, as a basis for 
necessary adjustments where notes are 
paid either before or after maturity. 
Form No. 6 is filed chronologically by 
due dates, each davy’s work alphabeti- 
cally, and thus affords an orderly ar- 
rangement for the preparation of nee- 
essary maturity lists. 

The various forms are so related and 
used that each step in the process oper- 
have the 
further merit of Being so prepared and 


ates as a verification, and 
verified originally that the various parts 
are always in harmony with the original 
record. 


DIGGING OUT POINTS OF CONTACT 
WITH PROSPECTIVE SAVERS 


In bank advertising, the idea of saving 


is a secondary appeal; the real approach 
is through the benefits to be derived 


By C. E. AURACHER 


Advertising Manager, Cedar Rapids Savings Bank and Trust Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


A SAVINGS account has different 
points of contact with the pros- 
pective saver. If we dig deep enough 
we will find a motive back of every 
savings account on our ledgers. <A 
stenographer may open a_ savings 
account for the purpose of having a 
place to keep a few dollars temporarily 
in safety; while her friend maintains 
an account and builds up a growing 
balanee by regular deposits to finance 
an extended trip to foreign countries. 

Saving money just for the sake of 
saving has no thrill for the average man 
or woman. Boys and girls, men and 
women open aceounts for a purpose; 
and it is from studying the- reasons 
why present depositors open and main- 
tain accounts that we discover points 
of contact with the prospective saver 
for our advertising. Advertising clubs, 
classes in advertising and college pro- 
fessors have made experiments to deter- 
mine the relative strength of appeals. 
The results of these tests are suggestive 
to the bank advertising man; the 
methods are valuable when applied to 
banking. 

Copy as it appears in bank advertis- 
ing today shows that an attempt is 
being made to find points of contact 
for the advertising. It may be that 
bank advertising is taking lessons from 
the advertising of other businesses that 





advertise. For example, correspondence 
schools do not advertise home study 
courses for They discovered at 
the start that the idea of study is un- 
attractive. Banking dollars only for 


sale. 








Cc. E. AURACHER 


the purpose of seeing the balance grow 
may be a point of contact in bank ad- 
vertising, but it is a point of contact 
only with a very few people. Results 
come from points of contact that are 
universal. The correspondence schools 





feature what a course will do for the 
student. Likewise, the idea of saving in 
bank advertising is a secondary appeal; 
the real point of contact is the benefit 
to be derived from saving—savings as 
a means for the prospect and the de- 
positor to get what he wants—a home, 
a business of his own, education, com- 
forts—in fact, the good things of life. 

To advertise a savings account as an 
end in itself will never be a success; 
few people derive pleasure from build- 
ing up a balance in an account to satisfy 
advertising that preaches saving. People 
are selfish when it comes to their in- 
terests. What a savings account will 
do for them appeals more forcibly than 
the banker’s opinion of the saver who 
has a large balance in his account. 

It would appear that bank advertising 
has found many points of contact with 
savings prospects in the past few years 
—the number of savings accounts has 
increased rapidly until now only two 
out of every three individuals are poten- 
tial savers, and these two out of every 
three prospects are not so very much 
different from one who has a savings 
account. 

A birth in the family creates a new 
point of contact for the bank. Some 
people awaken to their responsibilities 
when they first have children. The point 
of contact is with the parental instinct. 
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Of course the youngster does not have 
any use for money during the first 
months or even the first years, but 
parents look to the future when there 
are children in the family. New plans 
for the future arise when a child is 
porn; the whole scheme of family 
finances changes; new requirements 
appear which include provision for the 
future. 

The advertising man in the bank ean 
play the detective to solve the many 
apparent mysteries found between the 
two covers of a savings ledger. In his 
own quiet way, he may unravel the plans 
and motives hidden behind a few figures 
on the ledger page, but he may have to 
invite Watson, the savings teller, to go 
with him on some of these investigation 
trips. 

Wants, desires and needs are always 
present in the life of man. If he has 
never learned from experience that the 
money he saves will bring him satis- 
faction of these wants, desires and 
needs, then we can tell him in our ad- 
vertising how other people satisfy 
their wants, desires and needs with 
the money they save. The funda- 
mental wants and desires are first 
for food, shelter and clothing; after 
these follow defense, power, prestige, 
sport and recreation, comfort, friend- 
ship, travel. There are a host of desires 
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These newspaper advertisements show how the bank emphasizes in its appeals the benefits of sav- 


ing money in terms of things which the pros 


ct wants to obtain,—such as a vacation, or educa- 


tion for the children. 


developed by the social life of today, 
and all are more or less related to the 
saving of money. When a woman goes 
to a movie, entertains friends or buys 
clothes, her financial status changes. In 
sickness, pleasure and business, money 
is required, more today than ever before. 
There is not a paved road built, a school 
erected or a home completed for which 


some one has not saved and spent money. 

Because people are influenced by the 
lives of their neighbors and friends, 
even by the people whom they meet in 
business, their needs and desires as well 
as their habits follow those of others 
about them. On the other hand, ad- 
vertising itself is remaking and form- 

(Continued on page 44) 


LOANS 


TO FINANCE COMPANIES 


Recent agreement on standards of operating 


practice gives greater protection to the banker 


who extends credit to these organizations 


HE development of finance com- 

panies, as we know them today, 
is a recent one. Principal among the 
activities of these companies is the 
financing of automobiles. This finane- 
ing assists the dealer to pay for and 
carry the cars he buys at wholesale 
from the manufacturer, and to finance 
the notes given to him by the retail 
purchasers of such ears. In addition, 
many companies finance notes of used 
ears which the dealer has taken as 
part payment for new ears. 


If finance companies only use their 
own funds, they cannot make a satis- 
factory return upon their capital, and 
a a consequence they are, as a rule, 
heavy borrowers from their banks, who 
almost invariably expect them to give 
a security the notes they purchase 
from automobile dealers. Experience 
has shown, that for the finance com- 
pany to deposit collateral with each 
bank from which it borrows is incon- 


By ARTHUR W. NEWTON 


Vice President, First National Bank, Chicago 


venient for the company and burden- 
some to the bank. The usual method, 
therefore, is to deposit the collateral 
with a trustee. In most eases the 
trustee is a bank or trust company 
which undertakes to hold the collateral 
under a trust indenture. This inden- 
ture provides that the trustee is to cer- 
tify that notes issued by the finance 
company are done so under the terms 
of the indenture, and it states the form 
of note to be used. This note fre- 
quently states some of the more im- 
portant terms of the indenture under 
which it is issued, or at any rate makes 
reference to being issued under its 
terms. The indenture usually recites 
in considerable detail the form of se- 
curity that may be deposited with the 
trustee, the insurance to be earried on 
ears for which notes deposited are 
given, the conditions under which ex- 
changes of collateral may be made, the 
amount of margin, if any, to be main- 


tained by the company, the frequeney 
with which financial statements are to 
be submitted, what constitutes a de- 
fault, and the duties of the trustee in 
ease of such default. Some companies 
provide that their notes should be is- 
sued in series against collateral held by 
the trustee for each particular series. 
The more usual way is to provide that 
all the coliateral is to be held equally 
and proportionately as security for all 
the notes. The advantage of holding 
all the collateral as seeurity for all the 
notes is the greater diversity of risk 
enjoyed by the note holder. It is true 
that the holder of serial notes may be 
fortunate in having a better than aver- 
age grade of collateral for his series, 
but he may be unfortunate in having 
a poorer grade. Broadly speaking, the 
terms of all these indentures are much 
the same. There is, however, quite a 
variation among the different finance 
companies as to the amount of collateral 





—— 


to be maintained with the trustee, rang- 
ing all the way from a 25 per cent 
margin to no margin at all. Generally 
speaking, the smaller companies put up 
the largest margin, and the largest com- 
panies put up the lesser margin. There 
are a few companies who issue notes 
without collateral in the hands either 
of a trustee or of the lender. The ab- 
sence of margin, or of any security at 
all, if permitted, should, in my opinion, 
only be allowed in the case of the very 
strongest companies and should be con- 
tingent on frequent audits being made 
and certified to by well known chartered 
accountants. 

A grave duty rests with the trustee 
to protect the interests of the note 
holders to the extent that it is obligated 
by the trust indenture. When one con- 
siders that in the ease of even a mod- 
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erate sized finance company, certified 
notes outstanding may run to hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, and in the ease 
of a large company into millions, it 
would seem that the trustee bank should 
be at least as careful and conscientious 
in the handling of its trusteed collat- 
eral as it is with the securities its bank- 
ing department takes to protect the 
loans it makes over its counter. Many 
trustees are just as conscientious and 
careful in the handling of their trusteed 
collateral as they are with the security 
they hold for their own loans. I have 
seen cases where if the banking depart- 
ment were as careless as the trust de- 
partment proved to be, the bank’s losses 
must have been more than they should 
have been, or than I think they were. 
In other words, the bank, as trustee, 
was not as careful of the note holders’ 


interests as it was of its own. My 
principal opportunity “to observe the 
efficiency or the reverse on the part of 
the trustee has come through the facet 
that the First National Bank of Chieago 
rarely takes on a finance company ae- 
count until some of its own auditors 
have gone through the company’s books 
to see their methods of doing business. 
This examination, of course, throws a 
considerable light on the way in which 
the trustee handles the company’s ¢ol- 
lateral. 

The nation wide development of the 
automobile finance company is an al- 
most inevitable result of the enormous 
increase in the use of the motor ear by 
the people of this country. The first 
automobiles were of an expensive make 
and were regarded as a luxury only to be 

(Continued on page 36) 


PLANS THAT BUILD DEPOSITS 
AMONG THE FOREIGN-BORN 


How a middlewestern bank appeals to foreign- 
ers in its community through letters, booklets, 
and house organs in their own language 


By PAUL MARINANGELI 


Manager, Foreign Department, LaSalle National Bank, LaSalle, Illinois 


ETTING the foreigner to deposit 

his money in your bank presents 
peculiar problems to the banker but by 
following methods which have been 
proven successful it is possible that a 
good many of the “handicaps” may be 
easily removed. 

As a rule this prospective customer 
is already more thrifty in his habits 
than the average American and there- 
fore it is not necessary for the banker 
to preach thrift to this class of people. 
They know all about the art of saving 
and they do not stop at a certain amount 
but save every cent that they possibly 
ean less the necessary expenses. They 
do not believe in spending the money 
for luxuries like most of the Americans. 


As a result, in order to secure his 
business all that usually remains for the 
banker to do is to convince him that it 
is safer to put his savings in this par- 
ticular bank than to keep it at home 
under the carpet in the front room, or 
under the mattress, and in his pocket. 


In order that the banker can gain 
the confidence of the foreigner he must 
first educate him in his own language to 
the importance of using the bank and 
to the reasons, why his savings are safe 
in this bank. Though the foreign wage 
earner is more thrifty than the American 
he is also more suspicious of the bank 
than the American. If the banker can 
drive away that fear in depositing 
money, however, he will have won a 
valuable customer for the savings de- 


partment, and one who will make use 
of practically every department of the 
bank. 

The foreigner cannot be blamed for 
not using the bank as he should. Just 
as bankers will not buy a bond unless 
they know all about the financial stand- 
ing of the company, the foreigner will 
not deposit his money in your bank 
unless you show him that his funds are 
safe in your bank. 

The foreign department of the bank 


ee GH foreigners in 
our country are known to 


be careful and consistent 
savers, many banks have not 
been active in soliciting their 
business because of the diffi- 
culties of reaching them effec- 
tively and with a definite 
savings appeal. 

The author of the accom- 
panying article has had close 
contact with the foreign-born 
in his bank’s community, and 
he reveals here the methods 
which have been used suc- 
cessfully in winning them 
as depositors. 


is the department with which the for- 
eigner becomes first acquainted and it 
is therefore up to this department to 
make a good impression on this cus- 
tomer on his first visit. 

For the benefit of banks who have 
an organized foreign department, I will 
describe a few of my plans which have 
been profitable in securing the for- 
eigners’ business. I have had greater ex- 
perience among the Italian people, and 
therefore will use this class as an illus 
tration. 

We make a complete list of the 
Italian clients that visit our foreign de- 
partment and write them a letter in 
Italian thanking them for their patron- 
age to this department and also bring 
to their attention the stability of the 
bank and invite them to open an account 
in our savings department. 

When this prospective Italian cus 
tomer comes to our savings department 
to open a savings account, we give him 
a little booklet entitled “I NOSTRI 
SERVIZI” (which means Our Services), 
and in this little booklet we explain the 
various services that we have to offer 
to our customers. On the next day we 
write him a nice letter of thanks for 
his savings account and for being num- 
bered among the rest of our successful 
savings depositors enclosing in this letter 
a small circular namely, “RISPAR- 
MIATE $1,000.00 SISTEMATICA- 
MENTE” (which means, “save $1,000.00 
Systematically” ). 
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In following up this Italian client 
in the above manner we have found out 
that he is satisfied to know in his own 
language all about the services of the 
bank and have gained his confidence in 
our bank which makes him a permanent 
and valuable customer. 


To educate the Italian people of our 
vicinity we also publish every two 
months a small Italian newspaper called 
“IL BANCHIERE” (which means The 
Banker) and in this paper we advertise 
our various departments and also how 
a bank protects his savings, and in order 
not to make it too monotonous for the 
reader on banking we bring to their 
attention matters of general interest, as 
for an illustration the last issue was 
devoted to the importance of making 
a will and at the same time advertise the 
trust department. A publication of this 
sort by a bank located in an Italian 
elony will bring satisfactory results. 

The bank located in an Italian colony 
should send out occasionally some piece 
of Italian literature, not overlooking the 
fnancial statement, and if an Italian 
person is employed who can write the 
Italian language occasional letters in 
Italian should be sent out. If there are 
a large number of Italians in the com- 
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Above, is a circular which urges the Italian depositor to save $1,000 systematically. 
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Sistematicamente 


Ecco come e’ possibile di risparmiare 
$1,000.00 sistematicamente, entro il tempo 
di un anno e cinque anni 
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munity it will be profitable to get out 
a monthly publication like the little 
newspaper “IL BANCHIERE” which 
is published by the LaSalle National 
Bank, LaSalle, Illinois. 

I find that the Italians are very much 
interested to receive messages in their 


own language, especially those who 
cannot read English. They absorb 


every bit of that message due tp the 
fact that it is written in their language. 
The same situation exists among people 
of other origin and banks ean conduet 
such advertising according to the elass 
of people in their community. 

Thousands and thousands of dollars 
are lying idle from year to year in the 
hands of the foreigners, either under 
carpets or mattresses and every other 
place but the bank, due to the fact that 
they are ignorant of the importance and 
the loss that they sustain by not using, 
the bank. 

The foreigner works from the fam- 
iliar to the unfamiliar. If he has a 
fellow countryman, they furnish the 
progressive bank the point of contact. 
His employer furnishes another, and his 
confidence with your bank can only be 
attained by telling him in his own 
language the things that you tell your 
prospective American customer. 
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Below, a 


e Banker’’ which is published every two months to educate the Italian 
people of the community on the bank’s services. 





GETTING RESULTS IN 
BOND ADVERTISING 


Advertising of Liberty Loan drives 
during the War awakened investment 
bankers to the possibilities of effective 
advertising, declared Henry M. Tenney, 
advertising manager of the First Na- 
tional Company of St. Louis, in an 
address before the Houston convention 
of the Financial Advertisers 
tion. 


Assoeia- 
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Typical advertisement of a new offering of 
securities as published by the First National 
Company of St. Louis. 








Three important problems confront 
the investment advertiser: building 
public confidence through conservative, 
dignified methods; educational cam- 
paigns directed to the inexperienced in- 
vestors; and more scientific ways of 
following up inquiries. 

The First National Company of St. 
Louis divides the public into three 
classifications—those who are ex- 
perienced in investing; those who invest 
oceasionally, but who rely almost wholly 
upon the advice of the investment 
banker; and those who are unacquainted 
with investing and who must be edu- 
eated. These three groups are appealed 
to in the following manner. The first 
group is reached by the customary ad- 
vertisement of a new issue of bonds. 


The second group receives constant 
educational advertising of specific 


kinds of investments, such as municipal 
or mortgage bonds. And the third 
group is reached by setting forth in a 
simple manner the principals of invest- 
ing money, showing people how they 
may employ their savings to earn an 
independent income. 


SELECTING THE BONDS FOR YOUR 
SECONDARY RESERVE 


Special requirements of security, marketability, 
and income which must be taken into considera- 
tion when buying for the bank’s reserve account 


HE securities that should qualify 

for a bank’s secondary reserve have 
been discussed in a previous article, but 
closely associated with this point is the 
fact that there apparently exists a great 
deal of confusion in the minds of many 
bankers who fail to distinguish between 
secondary reserve and quick reserve re- 
quirements, which naturally follow in 
importance the primary or legal reserve 
that every bank is obliged by law to 
maintain. So, in an effort to make these 
points clear, consideration will be given 
here to the question of what types of 
securities really are suited for secondary 
reserve purposes. 

Fortunately, bonds are available that 
are secured by the credit of govern- 
ments and municipalities and of selected 
corporations which admirably serve the 
purpose. The great majority of such 
securities extend for periods longer 
than those types that are suitable for 
quick reserve or loan and discount pur- 
poses. At the same time, in many eases 
they also enjoy a broader outlet, are 
more definitely secured inasmuch as they 
represent the obligations of more 
strongly established communities and 
enterprises, and frequently pay a better 
rate of return in compensation for the 
more distant maturity dates which they 
earry. As a matter of fact it is for 
the good of all solvent business that 
there should be reasonable latitude in 
the matter of long term credits, provided 
adequate security is offered in return 
for reasonable interest returns. It has 
not been an accidental development that, 
during the last decade, an increasing 
number of banking institutions have 
recognized the suitability of bonds for 
secondary reserve purposes. 

During this same period, too, it has 
been the aim of an increasing number 
of the larger and more responsible in- 
vestment banking houses to create and 
maintain facilities which will be as broad 
gauged and efficient as possible in re- 
commending proper securities for such 
accounts. It is not only necessary to 
select the right issues at the outset but, 
afterwards, it is just as necessary to 
maintain close familiarity with the posi- 
tion of each bank if the service is to be 
greatest value to the institution. The 
possibility of constantly changing condi- 
tions in every branch of the business 
field makes a periodical analytical study 
in each individual case as necessary as 
it is originally to select securities fitted 
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Vice President, Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


to the needs and requirements of the in- 
stitution. 


While a wide variety of opinions are 
expressed by different investment bank- 
ing houses on practically every phase 
of bond account analysis, there are 
certain basic principles upon which 
most houses can more or less agree. 
In addition to basie principles, the pre- 
vailing conditions as they concern any 
particular type of security also must 
be taken into consideration and both 
points of view must be applied to the 
analysis of a bond account. Neglecting 
consideration of prevalent conditions 
affecting specific types of securities, 
which might be out of date in several 
particulars before this article is 
published, we ean consider the major 
factors governing the choice of each in- 
vestment—safety, marketability and 
income. 


Obviously, safety should be considered 
first in all eases. Diversification, which 
is the “insurance of safety,” should be 
considered as an essential element of 
safety, inasmuch as chance of loss is 
minimized by diversifying the invest- 
ment over a number of individual issues 
which are considered safe. The re!ation 
of marketability and income will vary 
widely according to the requirement of 
each account. Among individuals, 
income is frequently given the pre- 
cedence over marketability, but among 
banks, corporations and business men, 
where the need for ultimate liquidation 


ITH a clear understand- 

ing of the scope of the 
bank’s operations, by both 
the bank and the investment 
house, it is possible to deter- 
mine the percentage available 
for secondary reserves suited 
to the day-to-day require- 
ments and probable future 
requirements of the banker’s 
operations. 


So, how to determine the 
proportion of funds for sec- 
ondary reserves will be the 
subject of Mr. Sills’ article 
next month in THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY. This will be the 
fourth in his series on the 
bank’s bond account. 


must be definitely anticipated, market. 
ability must assume equal importanee, 

In satisfying the factor of safety, the 
broad experience and rigid investiga. 
tion of investment houses have devel- 
oped certain fundamentals for determin. 
ing the position and credit of govern- 
ment and corporate units. In the ease 
of governments, for instance, emphasis 
is placed on the character of population, 
the aggregate wealth, habits of thrift, 
the moral responsibility, the relative per 
capita debt and per capita tax limita- 
tions that can be applied in the pay- 
ment of such obligations, the policies 
of the government in its practice of 
political economy, the relation of ex- 
penditures to revenues, its trade rela- 
tions, ete. In the case of industrial eor- 
porations, the more important consid- 
erations include the character of the 
business, whether its products are neces- 
sities or luxuries, records of past opera- 
tions and the prospective future, both 
of the particular company and of the 
industry as a whole, consideration of 
whether it has been established for a 
sufficient length of time to demonstrate 
adequate earning power, and the nature 
of the company’s financial structure and 
of its management. 

Diversification never has been ae- 
corded the important position in the 
American field that it deserves. Within 
the last five years, however, this invest- 
ment factor has been given more atten- 
tion. As a matter of fact, we know of 
no way in which an investor, individual 
or institutional, can so effectually insure 
his own future position as by distribut- 
ing his holdings over so wide a margin 
that, regardless of ultimate develop- 
ments, the soundness of the whole 
account cannot be seriously impaired by 
deficiencies in individual items. 

In the past, there has been a tendeney 
to look upon marketability as some sort 
of an arbitrary element. This point of 
view gradually is being corrected, and 
there is now a greater appreciation that 
the factor of marketability is subject te 
certain definite influences and a variety 
of equally certain results. In_ select 
ing issues for the bond account, market 
ability should be given thorough con 
sideration, at least upon that portion 
of the bond account that it may be 
necessary ultimately to liquidate. In 
the remainder of the account, it is some 
times possible to give income precedence 

(Continued on page 93) 








‘Thousands of Banks 


know what were doing... 


we want you to know also 


HROUGHOUT America today there 

are thousands of banks who will tell 
you what Super-Safety Bank Checks can 
do as an aid to building business. 


But this is directed to you—who may, 
perhaps, have seen our advertising before, 
but who have never gone farther than 
that. And we feel justified in giving you 
these facts because we have something 
important to say to all banks. 


The Bankers Supply Company, makers 
of Super-Safety Bank Checks, has been 
purchased by The Todd Company. Thus 
greater service than ever before is made 
available to the banks of America. Two 
staffs of experts now combine their efforts 
to give you valuable mer- 
chandising help for the 
building of your business. 
Two technical staffs now 
combine to develop pro- 
tective methods of still 
greater effectiveness for 
your depositors. 

Controlling our own fac- 
tories, this union of aims 
and efforts means still 


finer, more valuable banking supplies for 
you. Greater speed in handling your busi- 
ness. Closer contact with customers 
through strategically-located branches, 
and our large staff of representatives, men 
trained and experienced in practical bank- 
ing work, 


New ideas you can use 


Of our unusual plan to help banks mer- 
chandise their service —on the principle 
used in merchandising commodities — we 
can tell you facts and give you plans that 
will help to build new business. 
There is, for instance, our year-’round 
local advertising service—that adds noth- 
ing to your present operat- 
ing costs. Our plan—now 
in operation — for educat- 
ing people on the many 
values of banking and how 
to bank. What we are do- 
ing to help you solve the 
“small checking account” 
problem. 


Get these facts. Today. 


BANK CHECK 


BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Division 


THE TOP, corwervax 
5947 So. State Street, Chicago 
Business-Building Merchandise for Banks 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ROCHESTER DENVER 


Super-Safety Bank Checks protect depositors against check fraud. 
They are made of the safest check paper supplied by any bank. 












HOW A CREDIT INVESTIGATOR 


SIZES UP BORROWERS 


What the bank representative should look 
for when making a personal inspection of 






HE problem of the bank repre- 
sentative in making a survey of 
the records and properties of a client 
for the purpose of ‘determining whether 
or not to grant credit, is to cover as 
mueh essential ground as possible in a 
limited space of time, say a half day. 

Before starting out on the investiga- 
tion it is well for the investigator to 
spend some time reviewing the situa- 
tion from the bank records and credit 
file so that he will have clearly in mind 
the situation as it is then known. This 
information should include an under- 
standing of the customer’s requests or 
contentions which have prompted the 
investigation. 

A tentative program should then be 
arranged—either mentally or prefer- 
ably, in the form of written notes. 
Such matters as may require particular 
attention should first be listed and then 
fitted into the program. 

If an initial application for credit is 
under consideration the investigator 
may try to cover the whole field in a 
general way. If borrowing relations 
have already been established and plant 
visits have previously been made, par- 
ticular attention will probably be given 
to looking into some of the things which 
are not as well known or understood as 
the officer handling the account would 
like. In ease the person handling the 
account is not himself making the in- 
vestigation he should go over the situa- 
tion carefully with the investigator at 
the time the visit is being planned. 

For the purpose of this paper it will 
be the plan to diseuss a general type of 
investigation such as might be made in 
the case of a first visit to the client’s 
place of business. 

After arriving at the place of busi- 
ness by appointment and on time, a 
few minutes will probably be devoted to 
a friendly chat at which time the investi- 
gator will have a splendid opportunity 
to study the plant representatives. It 
has been said that a man ean best be 
understood. after seeing him in his 
home. It might be said with equal 
truth that a business man can best be 
understood when seen in his own sur- 
roundings. 

After this preliminary talk it is tact- 
ful for the investigator to manage to 
be taken over the establishment. 

During the trip it will be well to note 
Whether or not the properties are well 
suited to the type of business, as to size, 





the records and properties of a company 
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type of construction, location and design ; 
and to inquire if the plant is owned or 
rented. If the former it will be well 
to talk a moment about how the value 
corresponds with book figures and, if 
the latter, about the terms of the lease; 
and to observe how neatly and carefully 
the properties are maintained. 

The physical operations of the busi- 
ness will be particularly interesting in 
the case of a manufacturing plant. 
The machinery used will be noted as to 
cost and whether modern or not and 
the possible chance of becoming obso- 
fete. The raw materjal used may wel! 
be compared with the finished product 
and the handling methods considered. 
The class of employes used and labor 
conditions in the industry are worth 
considering. Methods of paying the 
employes are often a factor. During 
the trip fire hazards and safeguards 
will be considered, and still other con- 
siderations will doubtless occur to the 


Read These Helpful 


Departments 


THOROUGH study of 
THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY is not complete 
until you have read the sug- 
gestions to be found in the 
regular departments. 

“Securities and Invest- 
ments”, for example, includes 
pertinent articles and news 
relating to bank investments. 
“Overseas Finance” is 
another department that 
keeps you abreast of the times 
in important financial devel- 
opments throughout the 
world. And there are others 
— all of them regular features 
each month. 

Turn to the departments 
on the following pages: 
Around the Directors’ 

Table 
Safeguarding Your 


Buildings and Improve- 


The Banker-Farmer.... 
Securities and Invest- 


7 
In the Banking World. .82 
Overseas Finance 





visitor in the course of the inspection. 

After returning to the offices it is 
well to inquire about the bookkeeping 
situation. By this time it is probably 
already known whether or not a cost 
system is employed. A good cost sys- 
tem should tie in with thé general 
ledger and requires that a perpetual 
inventory be maintained and will be 
judged by whether or not this is true. 

A properly conducted office will be 
so planned that there is a clearly de- 
fined system of internal check. No per- 
sons will then be indispensable and 
there will be less fear of irregularities 
as under such a procedure it would 
be necessary for more than one person 
to know of a situation before a fraud 
could be committed. This, of course, 
is an excellent deterrent. 

In checking the financial records it is 
often worth while to compare the in- 
come tax statements with the state- 
ments given the bank, to see the trial 
balance from which the bank statement 
was prepared; to look at the records 
at the time of the last physical inven- 
tory and to prepare a memorandum of 
the principal classifications and of how 
the inventory was priced; and to get 


a list of the officers and stockholders ° 


together with the amount of their hold- 
ings. The latter is especially impor- 
tant in California where each stock- 
holder is proportionately liable for 
corporation debts. If it seems that the 
financial responsibility of the stock- 
holders may be a factor some inquiry 
should be made at the time of the visit 
or subsequently as to the extent of such 
responsibility existing. 

A related subject frequently met with 
in these days of frenzied finance is that 
of the promotion methods employed in 
organizing the enterprise. If it is a 
corporation inspection of the stock per- 
mit and auxiliary papers may be es- 
sential. A number of affiliated concerns 
cften operate to further complicate the 
situation. 

The cash book may be examined 
quickly for sizable items. In some 
eases a list of principal creditors and 
debtors can be quickly obtained from 
this souree. Interest payments are 
often easily checked through the cash 
book and it is well to note to whom 
the payments were made and the nature 
of the obligations. 

An examination of the general ledger 
is informative when centered about the 
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Surplus and the Profit and Loss ae- 
counts. From the Sales account it is 
sometimes well to take a memorandum 
as to the sales by months to discover 
seasonal tendencies. Purchase figures 
by months will be useful in the same 
respect. 

Much ean often be learned by calling 
for a recent list of accounts receivable 
properly aged. The methods used to 
pass on credits. and losses experienced 
may be considered to advantage at this 
point. It is an easy step to eall for a 
list of creditors and to find out how old 
the obligations are. 

One of the more recent tendencies in 
modern business is to lay out the finan- 
cial needs of the business by the use of 
a budget. Often these needs are worked 
out in a rough sort of way and prove 
very illuminating. In one case where, 
after a few very simple calculations had 
been made and a graph had been drawn, 
a manufacturer was quickly convinced 
that he was considering too extensive a 
venture for his establishment to handle 
safely. In this case, the budget was 
quite informal but convincing. It seems 
probable that there would be fewer 
cases of “over expansion” and “over 
trading” if there were more budgets 
employed. The investigator may well 
inquire into the proposed financial 
plans with a view to determining how 
clear the management may be on the 
subject. The banker will be inclined to 
be comfortable as to the future quite 


SPEEDING 





INETY-TWO per cent of the banks 

in the United States are having 
their numbers printed on their checks 
and drafts in accordance with recom- 
mendations of the American Bankers 
Association, a recent investigation made 
by the committee on the Numerical Sys- 
tem of the A. B. A. reveals. It was 
further disclosed that certain sections, 
through the active co-operation of the 
banks, showed 97 per cent of the checks 
and drafts numbered, while other sec- 
tions had as low as 85 per cent. 

The co-operation of the state bankers 
associations, clearing house associations, 
and especially of the banks individually 
is urged in a special bulletin recently 
issued by Donald A. Mullen, secretary 
of the Clearing House Section of the 
American Bankers Association, in or- 
der to bring about as quickly as poss- 
ible the complete adoption of the Nu- 
merical System throughout the country. 

“The American Bankers Association 
in line with its usual progressiveness 
some 15 years ago brought forth a plan 
numbering the banks of the United 
States, assigning an individual number 
to each bank and requesting them to 
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in proportion to the care and thought 
which the business man demonstrates 
has been given to budget plans. Of 
course, the best possible test of the ae- 
curacy of the business man’s budget 
plans is to compare past results with 
the corresponding budget plans. 

“The National Association of Credit 
Men, in one of its monthly letters to 
members, points out the value of the 
budget system of operations as a credit 
builder, and the part it plays in the 
successful conduct of any business. In 
this connection the letter says: 

“The principle of the budget should 
be applied to the fiscal affairs of all 
corporations and indeed all individuals. 

“Granted certain capital, certain safe 
borrowing powers, the amount of busi- 
ness that should be done annually on 
capital and borrowings, and the profits 
that must be made in order to keep the 
business alive, the outstanding thing of 
importance is for the merchant to regu- 
late his buying so that he may have 
goods coming in at various periods to 
meet the buying demands, but not 
larger than it is possible to pay for 
within the credit terms. 

“The budget works against tempta- 
tions to spend; it encourages saving; 
it fosters common sense, and it inspires 
a careful study of one’s affairs whether 
they be merely individual or commer- 
cial. Credit departments can undertake 
nothing better than to preach the gospel 
of the budgetary system.” 


The minute book is generally con. 
sidered quite sacred but, if considered 
necessary, it may be examined and wil] 
usually treat of the really fundamental 
problems of the business. 

Inquiry may well be made regarding 
contingent liabilities. The borrowing 
public is still prone to omit the consid- 
eration of such liabilities when talking 
to the banker and at the same time we 
find that such liabilities exist more and 
more frequently. Edueation in the 
matter of contingent liabilities seems 
especially desirable. 

By this time the investigator should 
have plenty of opportunity to judge 
whether or not the office methods are 
modern and the office help is competent. 

Tf he still has a few hours of the 
half day to while away he may well 
inquire about the outside professional 
talent employed by the management. 
Who is the laywer, the accountant, the 
tax man, the insurance broker, the ad- 
vertising agent, the consultant engineer, 
ete. The subject of purchasing and 
merchandising problems should be elas- 
tie enough to oceupy the balance of the 
time available. 

In the ease of a new account it will 
be well to look over the bank statements 
of the account as carried with the 
former bank for six or eight months 
back and to see financial statements at 
appropriate intervals from the ineep- 
tion of the business or for the last few 
years. 


UP YOUR TRANSIT ITEMS 


have the number printed on all their 
checks, drafts and certificates of de- 





Secretary, Clearing House Division, American 
Bankers Association 


posit,” states the bulletin. “The Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Association at 
its meeting in Nashville May 2, 191], 
unanimously adopted the system of 
numbers and authorized the publication 
of a book containing the names of the 
banks and the numbers assigned. The 
assigning of numbers, compiling and 
publishing of this directory was offici- 
ally placed in the hands of Rand 
M&Nally and Company of Chicago in 
co-operation with the Transit Numeri- 
cal Committee of the Association. 

“Tt has been demonstrated by a large 
number of banks in all sections of the 
country that the Numerical System of 
registering transit items has already 
saved in time and labor many thousands 
of dollars as compared with the method 
of registering by writing the names. 
Any bank, no matter how small, can 
save time and labor by the adoption of 
the system. 

“Tn order that the plan may function 
perfectly, it is essential that every bank 
have printed on its stationery such as 
drafts, checks and certificates of de 
posit, the number assigned to each it- 

(Continued on page 90) 
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FOR SALE—A SCALP KNIFE 


OR more than two months eustom- 

ers had been drifting into the 
Customs Point Trust Company to draw 
a hundred or five hundred or a thou- 
sand. They would have it in no other 
way than large bills, and the greenbacks 
never returned to the bank. Whenever 
Cashier Eugene Thistle sought to pro- 
tect the bank’s funds by asking what 
was going on, he was offered only a 
glazed eye. 

It was on a December Ist that Eugene 
discovered he was right; someone was 
selling bonds to the villagers. And it 
was being handled in so gentle a manner 
it was impossible to learn who it was. 
No bond salesman had been seen re- 
cently on the border, but on December 
lst coupons cut from $30,000 worth of 
one issue of bonds were slid under the 
Customs Point Trust Company’s wicket 
for eredit or cash. And Eugene had 
at once advised President Lament Yoeum 
of the mysterious plague when that 
portly gentleman came in late one after- 
noon to sit a spell. 

“Oh, I guess no lastin’ horror ean 
come from it,’ was Mr. Yoeum’s sur- 
prising remark. 

Eugene looked at President Yoeum 
for a queer second. Lament Yoeum 
should have banged his chair arm a 
resounding thump, but he hadn’t. 

“T thought I ought to let you know 
$30,000 had left us,” explained Eugene 
with feeling. 

“T calculate it'll all come back before 
another summer sets in.” Lament 
Yoeum slid slowly down behind his 
newspaper, sprawled limply in_ his 
chair, and Eugene knew the plump 
president had hung out a signal that 
he was bored with the conversation. 

Eugene watched him curiously for 
& moment. Far back in the very dif- 
ferential housing of Eugene’s mind 
there was a gleaming and well-oiled 
idea who had sold the $30,000 block 
of bonds. And when, before closing 
time, President Yocum had gone to the 
drawer under the receiving wicket and 
carelessly pawed over the mess of cou- 
Pons after looking to see if he were 
watched, Eugene’s idea gave a couple 
of forward digs-to get out. It palpi- 
tated like a pollywog’s tail when 
Lament Yoeum asked what the little 
penciled initials were doing on each 
coupon. 

“Oh, I just pencil the initials of the 
customer on each coupon,” explained 
Eugene, “so if there is any default in 
payment, I can remember who to get 


By FRED COPELAND 
fs 
the money back from.” 

“They won’t be no default on them 
bonds,” snapped Mr. Yocum. “They’re 
Canadian Provincials—nawthin’ better 
—the whole mess falls due, principal 
and all, come June. I know the issue.” 

After this speech President Yoeum 
pulled his one-gallon campaign hat over 
one eye and went out onto the one 
business street of Customs Point which 
faced the lake shore. 

“Yoeum sold those bonds,” muttered 
Eugene to himself. “They'll be re- 
deemed in June so the money will come 
back into the bank and no harm’s done 
—and Lament Yocum has a nice little 
profit.” 

The word “profit” prayed on Eu- 
gene’s mind. Of course, $30,000 is not 
a large sum for London, but it is cap- 
able of considerable rumpus idling up 
the Mall in a border hamlet no larger 
than Customs Point. Supposing Pres- 
ident Yocum snatched just one point 
off that $30,000! That would be $3,000; 
certainly not a thing to turn one’s nose. 
It Lament Yocum could turn a penny 
on the side, why couldn’t Eugene sell 
a few bonds? Young bank eashiers are 
searee who can subsist without running 
a real estate agency or a gas filling 
station on the side. To be short, there 
is “that Freedom” one ought to utilize 
in his spare time. 

So, Eugene decided to test her out, 
and after scrutinizing a number of bond 
houses through the mails he got hold of 
a bond issue yielding the customer seven 
per cent, and it held in its fore paw an 
item of two points profit for Eugene. 

It was a beautiful opening President 
Yoeum had guilelessly arranged for 
Eugene. Here were $30,000 in five per 
cent bonds in the open Customs Point 
market that would sell for spot cash as 
they were nearly due. And here was 
Eugene with $30,000 in a seven per 
cent industrial ready to exchange for 
the 5s. It would take no money from 
the bank; Lament Yocum had attended 
to that. Moreover, President Yoeum 
had his profit. Certainly he could not 
complain if Eugene took a modest 
$6,000 more unless Mr. Yocum found 
it out. In that case there would be 
knife work in the open, crawling under 
tables, and all of the frisky sealp lift- 
ing so common between pursuer and 
pursuee. In a way, up to this time 


it had not oceurred to Eugene how 
poisonous it is to snatch $6,000 from 
under an older man’s nose. 

By having had the forethought to 


initial the customer’s name on each 
6-month five per cent coupon Eugene 
was able to prepare a list of the exact 
holdings from the $25 coupons eut from 
the 1000s down to the $2.50 coupons 
eut from the 100s. It was for this 
reason he had a diamond-hitch on a 
customer before the prospect could 
open his mouth and say he wasn’t ready, 
or that he wasn’t in the market or 
didn’t have any funds. If the prospect 
had one of Lament Yoeum’s $500 five 
per cent Provincials, Eugene offered to 
trade him even a $500 seven per cent 
Industrial. To be sure, Lament’s bond 
was due in six months while Eugene’s 
was due in 19% years. But the Sunday 
edition of seven per cent coupons on 
Eugene’s sample bond looked more in- 
teresting than the lone five per cent on 
President Yocum’s, and no one stopped 
to consider whether he would be alive 
in 19% years or tuning harps. They 
just naturally traded. 

There was scarcely a day now that 
Eugene was not sending to the city, by 
registered mail, long envelopes contain- 
ing Provinecials and receiving from the 
city other large envelopes holding dif- 
ferent sizes of the seven per cent First 
Closed Mortgage Gold bonds of the 
Golden Glue Works, Ine. The block 
of $30,000 fives slowly became $30,000 
sevens. Often during the following 
four months he could be seen working 
at the bank at nights to handle his new 
side-line unmolested by President Yo- 
cum’s penetrating eye.. But care was 
destined to ride upon the erupper. 

The magie day was drawing near 
when Mr. Yoeum’s block of Provincial 
5s would fall due and be presented at 
the bank for redemption and for credit 
to the accounts of the several customers. 
It also happened that the coupons on 
the Golden Glue Works, Ine. bonds fell 
due on this magie June Ist. There 
would be a different breed of cats in 
the coupon drawer on that day. And 
Lament Yocum would be sure to be 
prowling around to see that the Pro- 
vineials all cleared without a hitch. A 


-eouple of heat waves ran up back of 


Eugene’s ears when he thought of it. 
He could smell a Japanese earthquake 
in the air. There was only one thing 
to do,—sit tight, hold the bark in the 
eye of the wind, and ride her out with 
both fore fins lashed to the saddle-horn. 

Business opened and closed in the 
Customs Point Trust Company on June 
1st with a nervous scramble. All day 
Eugene was cashing coupons until the 
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“And now!—Now!! Look what’s happened!!!’’ 


coupon drawer looked as though a 
squall of great blue, green and brown 
snowflakes had struck it. With a knee- 
shaking side glance Eugene noticed 
President Yocum had come in just be- 
fore the bank clock nudged the three 
spot. 

Shortly after his arrival and while 
Eugene was compelled to leave the cou- 
pon drawer unguarded for a second, Mr. 
Yocum sauntered past it, jerked it out, 
and bent a fleeting gaze on its contents. 
Suddenly he sunk his face a foot nearer 
the open drawer, stood poised like a 
kingfisher, and pawed wildly among the 
seven per cent coupons looking for his 
Provincial 5s. There were none. 
Lament Yocum stifled a warwhoop of 
discovery. 

Waddling briskly to the front office 
with one of the seven per cent coupons 
pinched in his fingers, he squeezed into 
a chair. He fought with hand and nose 
to mount his spectacles, and then hoist- 
ing the tiny coupon into foeus, he read: 

“The Golden Glue Works, Ine.— 
First Mortgage—7% Wha—what’s 
this?” he tooted crossly like the whistle 
on a mud scow. 

“Yes, sir—the Golden Glue Works, 
Ine.,” hastened Eugene. 

Lament Yoeum sat immovable while 


he was passing out of the eclipse. “Ex- 
changed ’em, did they? Converted my 
Provincial 5s—gave ’em away! Who 


sold these Glue bonds?” screeched Pres- 
ident Yocum. 

“T did!” announced Eugene. “The 
folks wanted seven per cent bonds. I 
couldn’t hold them back!” 

“And they couldn’t sell ’em again to 
a Chinaman!” 

“Why not? Look at all the glue 
used in the world. Have you ever 
thought of that? They claim right in 
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the bond circular that there is enough 
used in the world every year to make 
a rope to the Moon.” 

Mr. Yocum whistled through an eye 
tooth. “There’s goin’ to be a directors’ 
meeting in just one hour—at just 4 
P. M.—and you can be gettin’ set to 
climb up this here glue rope to the 
moon. And unless—unless I’m mighty 
lucky, I tell you—they’ll make me shin 
up right along after vou. I was takin’ 
care this $30,000 was goin’ to drop into 
the bank today by pleased customers. 
And look what you’ve done! You ean 
git your oration started ’cause you'll 
have to deliver one in just one hour. 
Don’t expect no merey! I’m goin’ after 
7em now!” 

Eugene knew only one thing would 
keep the directors off his sealp-lock. 
They must be assured the $30,000 would 





be steered back into the bank. It was 
a matter Eugene found he had not 


given sufficient thought to. It would 
take six months to resell that $30,000 
to strangers whose available funds lay 
in other banks. And Eugene had less 
than one hour to think up something. 
Promises would not do; the directors 
had wrestled with the loan game too 
long to believe in a promise. 

Thus it was that an hour later Eugene 
sat in directors’ meeting waiting to be 
called on. And there was not on his 
mind a hope of deliverance nor a plan 
of procedure as large as a raspberry 
seed. 

President Yocum had the floor. He 
swayed ponderously with arms waving 
aloft as though nominating a _ repre- 
sentative to the General Assembly. He 
was telling how he had pleased. the 
bank’s customers by selling them a 
block of bonds which had fatted their 
pocketbooks with interest, and how 


‘shoved 
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Mr. Yocum shot a pointing finger at Eugene. 


these fast friends of the bank were 
scheduled to redeem their bonds that 
day and hence return the $30,000 to 
the bank’s vault. At the end of every 
oratorical point he leaned back and 
peered with his little blue eyes over his 
loose-flung spectacles. Then he stroked 
his fat chin in studied 
turned a stern look on Eugene's shrink- 
ing frame. 

“And now!—Now!! look what’s hap- 
pened!!!” Mr. Yocum shot a pointing 
finger at Eugene. 

A sudden, noisy rapping resounded 
on the door. 

All twisted in their chairs and looked 
while one of the directors got up, 
opened the door, and received a small 
yellow envelope from the hand of the 
bank’s teller. 

The director gazed at it euriously and 
then half flung the unopened telegraph 
message across the table to Eugene, to 
whom it was addressed. 

As it usually happens when an en- 
velope is being opened, the directors 
unlatched their mouths in unison and 
watched for the first expression that 
would cross Eugene’s face. 

Without warning, Eugene leaped to 
his feet with a yelp of excitement. He 
the telegram into President 
Yoceum’s hands. 

“Tt’s from the investment house where 
I bought the Golden Glue bonds. 
it!—read it!” ordered Eugene. 

“ Advise—your—customers,”  stuttered 
Lament Yoeum: brokenly, :“all—bonds— 
Golden Glue Works, Ine. First Mort- 
gage 7s are called today at 105’.” 

Mr. Yocum lowered the telegram with 
a shaking hand to the table. Eugene 
watched his fight for control of his 
voice. 

“Gentlemen,” purred President Yo 


silence as he 
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eum in his silkiest town meeting voice, 
“me and Eugene, bein’ always close to 
the market, can hand our customers a 
little melon once in a while and still 
eontrol the funds of this bank. That’s 
all today, boys. Me and Eugene just 
had to tell you the news. Spread it— 
tell everybody !” 

The directors trooped wonderingly 
out of the meeting. When thev had 
gone President Yocum grabbed Eugene 
by the arm. “How much did you make 
on that deal?—I made $3,000.” 

“T managed to make a little profit 
of $6,000, Mr. Yocum.” 

Lament Yocum reached up a horny 
hand and turned on‘another light on 
the four-pronged chandelier over their 
heads. He examined Eugene’s face in- 
tently. He pulled his hat low over one 
eye and staggered toward the street 
door. 


NATIONAL BANK LOANS 
SHOW INCREASE 
Resources of national banks inereased 
$1,769,575,000 in the period from March 


31, 1924 to April 6, 1925, according to | 


a recent statement from the office of 
the Comptroller of the Curreney. The 
combined resources totaled $23,832,463,- 
000 as of the latter date. 

Loans and discounts increased $516,- 
549,000 during the year. There was 
also a noticeable increase in holdings of 
U. 8S. Government and other bonds and 
securities. U. S. Government securities 
amounting to $2,614,185,000 show an 
increase in the year of $119,872,000 and 
other bonds and securities amounting to 
$3,139,255,000, an $627,- 
618,000. 

Balances on the books, due from other 
banks and bankers, including lawful 
reserve and items in process of collec- 
tion with Federal reserve banks, show an 
inerease since March 31, 1924, of 
$510,254,000, and amounted to $3,272,- 
517,000, April 6, 1925. Cash in vault, 
amounting to $361,671,000, at the date 
of the latest report, was $18,702,000 
more than a year ago. 

The paid in capital stock of national 
banks was inereased from $1,335,572,000, 
March 31, 1924, to $1,361,444,000, 
April 6, 1925, while surplus funds and 
undivided profits were increased in this 
period from $1,581,268,000, to $1,597,- 
001,000. 

The liability for circulating notes, 
due to the retirement of 4 per cent bonds 
of 1925, subsequent to February 1, last, 
was reduced in the year $77,036,000, 
ee to $649,447,000, April 6, 


inerease of 


The total deposit liabilities amounted 
to $19,382,947,000, April 6, 1925, and 
Were $1,784,251,000 greater than a year 
ago. 


J. N. Edens was named president of 
the First National Bank at Corsicana, 
Texas, to succeed the late James Garitty. 
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RECENT DECISIONS ON BANK 


POINTS IN DISPUTE 


Can the bank collect from the accommo- 
dation maker of a note in case the bor- 
rower threatens to go into bankruptcy? 


_— not members of the clear- 
ing house,” the Central Trust 
Company of Yakima, Washington, sug- 
gested, “but we want to make an ar- 
rangement with you like this. Each 
day we'll turn over to you our clearing 
house items, you present them to the 


clearing house, get credit, have the 
clearing house items drawn on_ us 


charged to you, and then we'll settle 
on the basis of these eredits and debits.” 


“That’s satisfactory,” the Yakima 
Bank agreed. The arrangement was 


earried out for some time, then, one 
January morning, the state bank ex- 
aminer learned that a $50,000 draft 
drawn by the Central Trust Company 
on an outside bank had been dishonored. 

“Unless you come to their assistance, 
Tl their doors,’ the examiner 
threatened. The Yakima banks held 
a meeting in reference to the matter, 
failed to evolve any plan for the re- 
lief of the trust company, and, after 
this meeting, a trusting depositor gave 
the trust company a check on an out- 
side bank for the purpose of trans- 
ferring a deposit from that bank to the 
trust company, and received a passbook 
with the check credited therein, and the 
following rule plainly printed on the 
first page :— 

“This bank in receiving out of town 
checks and other collections acts only 
your agent, and does not assume 
any responsibility beyond due diligence 
on its part the same as on its own 
paper. 

“Checks on this bank will be credited 
conditionally. If not found good at 
the close of business on the day of de- 
posit, they will be charged back to de- 
positor and the latter notified. Cheeks 
on other banks will be carried over 
for presentation the following day. If 
any check, draft, note or other item is 
dishonored, or if there is any delin- 
queney on the part of the collecting 
agent, amount will be charged back to 
depositor’s account, and check, draft, 
note or other item delivered to de- 
positor.” 

Half an hour later the cashier of the 
Yakima Bank strolled in. 

“The clearings were against you to- 
day, and we need $13,000 to square us 
up.” the bank cashier announced. 

“T’ll see what I ean do,” the trust 
company cashier agreed, made a tour 
of the “Cages,” gathered up all the 


close 


as 


checks and eurreney he could lay his 


hands and delivered “the whole 


on, 


30 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


works” to the bank eashier, leaving a 
balance of $3,000 due to the trust com- 
pany. 

The next day the bank examiner 
“put the lid” on the trust company and 
the depositor demanded the proceeds of 
the check from the Yakima Bank. 

“We took the check in good faith, 
and for value, and what we have we'll 
hold,” the bank retorted. 

“You knew the trust company was 
insolvent, for your own eashier was at 
the meeting of the Yakima banks, so 
you didn’t take the cheek in good faith, 
and, according to the rule printed in 
my pass book, and all the cireumstances 
of the case, you merely held the check 
for collection and not for value,” the 
depositor contended. 

The bank stood its ground, the de- 
positor sued in the Washington Courts, 
and the Supreme Court of that state 
in the recent case of Yakima Valley 
Bank vs Churchill, 298 Pacific Reporter, 
1109, ruled in the depositor’s favor. 

“There was evidence in the case that 
usually the statement of the clearing 
house transactions was carried from the 
bank to the trust company by its regu- 
lar messenger at about 11 o’clock in 
the forenoon of each day. On this 
particular occasion the demand for cash 
and cash items was made by the eash- 
ier of the bank in person, at the un- 
usual hour of 2.30 P. M., after he had 
been in conference with other bankers 
regarding the affairs of the trust com- 

pany, and no doubt well knew that it 
was insolvent or in imminent danger of 
insolvency. Moreover, the condition 
under which this check was received for 
deposit by the trust company, as shown 
by the printed notice in the passbook 
which we have already quoted, was a 
condition common to all banks, and, of 


course, known to the cashier of the 
bank. Still further, it appears that 


the cashier of the bank collected and 
received an amount considerably in ex- 
cess of what was then owing to it by 
the trust company, and the jury were 
privileged to believe that this ex- 
was demanded and _ received 
for the purpose of indemnifying the 
bank against other items of the trust 
company which might thereafter — be 
dishonored. We think there was suffi- 
cient evidence in the case to go to the 
jury upon the question of bad faith, 
and, moreover, the evidence was such 
that we cannot say the jury was not 
justified in finding that the transfer of 


cess 





the check from the trust company to 
the bank was but a delivery for collee- 
tion in any event, and that would not 
constitute the bank an innocent holder,” 
was the reasoning of the Court. 
. * * * 
Exceeding Instructions 

“I’ve got 1,000 shares ’a Lulu mining 
stock that I wish you'd sell for me 
It’s not listed but do your best to find 
a buyer. Seven cents a share’s my low- 
est price,” the customer explained. 

“Endorse vour certificate and leave 
it here, and V’ll do the best I can for 
vou,” the broker assured him. 

The customer departed, and Smith 
walked in. 

“Don’t happen to 
could pick up 1,000 
stock?” Smith queried. 

“A eustomer just left 1,000 shares 
with me to sell for him, and the ink’s | 
hardly dry on the transfer,” the broker 
told him. 

“What’s his lowest price?” 

“Nine cents a share.” 

“Wouldn’t he take six cents?” 

“No—not a cent less than nine.” 

“Well, I’d like to hear him say that 
himself. You know very well those 
mining stocks are going begging at any 
old price.” 

“Nine cents is the low limit on this, 
and you can take it or leave it.” 

“All right—here’s your money.” 

A week later Smith and the customer 
met at the Commercial Club. 

“That broker down on Halsey Street's 
some dealer,” the customer was er 
plaining. “Got nine cents for Lalu 
stock that I told him to sell for seven.” 

“And I was the victim,” Smith inter- 
rupted. 

“You got a bargain, even at nine 
cents.” 

“Yes—but that broker lied to me.” 

“Well, you don’t hear me_ kicking 
any.” 

“Of course not, but I am; and I’m 
going to sue that broker for damages,” 
Smith averred. 

“Well, I’ve got my money, so I wish 
you the best of luck,” the customer & 
sured him. 

Now—can the purchaser of property 
through a broker collect damages from 
the broker for misrepresenting the low 
est price which the owner will accept! 

In the ease of Estes vs Crosby, 17% 
N. W., 1377, the Michigan Supreme 
Court decided that the broker w& 
liable, and there are decisions by the 
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Kentucky and Missouri courts to the 
same effect, while a decision of the New 
York Courts is in favor of the broker. 

“Having profited thereby, the broker 
must be held chargeable with the damage 
done to the buyer by relying upon and 
acting on his representation,” says the 
Michigan Supreme Court in the case 
referred to. 

“The broker was not the buyer's 
agent and was under no obligation to 
sell the property to him except upon 
his own terms, and under the agreement 
between him and the owner had a right 
to obtain the best price he could. A 
misstatement of fact, so long as it actu- 
ally did not affect the value of the prop- 
erty, is not actionable. For all that 
appears the property may be worth 
much more than the price agreed to be 
paid,” is the reasoning of the N. Y. 
Courts in arriving at the opposite con- 


clusion. 
= * * - 


Was the Accommodation Maker 
Released? 

“We want to borrow $1,000 from 
the Southern Bank,” the president of 
the Southern Corporation suggested. 

“Well, I hope vou get it and make 
good use of it after you do,” E. S. 
Howard assured him. 

“But the bank won’t let us have the 
money unless you join the note with 
us as maker,” the president demurred. 

“That’s a horse of another record,” 
Howard objected, but finally complied 
with the request, as accommodation 
makers often do, and the note in favor 
of the bank was drawn up and signed 
by the corporation and by Howard. 

Time passed on, the corporation 
threatened to go into bankruptey, of- 
fered a composition to its creditors at 
so much on the dollar, in satisfaction of 
their claims, the creditors accepted this 
proposition, and the bank received $100 
under this arrangement. 

Then the bank “went after” Howard, 
the accommodation maker, for the $900 
balance on the note 

“You accepted a composition with 
the corporation, and I’ve seen the agree- 
ment which you signed agreeing to ac- 
cept the composition in full settlement, 
and that lets me out,” Howard argued. 

“No, that simply released the corpo- 
ration, not the joint makers on their 
notes,” the bank retorted, and the Ken- 
tueky Court of Appeals in the case of 
Howard vs National Bank, 263 South- 
Western Reporter, 719, ruled that the 
bank could collect. 

“The bank ‘accepted from the insol- 
vent principal all that its assets would 
produce, which was all that Howard 
could have obtained under like cireum- 
Stanees. It follows therefore that 
Howard was not prejudiced by the 
bank’s acceptance of a pro rata share 
of the assets of the defunct corpora- 
tion. As between the bank and the 

(Continued on page 95) 
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STUDENT GROUPS—A NEW MARKET 
FOR BANK BUSINESS 


How the Chicago Trust Company reaches 
out in its efforts to line up young men and 


women in the 


educational 


By WILLIAM J. KELLY 


institutions 


Assistant Vice President, Chicago Trust Company, Chicago 


HE community to which financial 

advertisers make their appeal has 
grown too complex and initiated to be 
affected simply through the emotional 
mass approach. This seems to be true 
at any rate for the larger banks in 
metropolitan centers. “Save and Have” 
in letters three feet tall along the high- 
way, with added information as to the 
shortest route to a certain savings bank 
and trust company, will have consider- 
ably greater influence on the opening 
of new savings accounts if it is supple- 
mented by a more direct message to 
potential savers during their formative 
vears in school. 

If the bank advertising appeal is to 
be adapted in this way, how ean bank- 
ers talk the language of the grammar 
schools and of the colleges of busines 
administration? One answer to this 
question which we are trying at Chicago 
Trust Company is a series of tours 
through the bank for grammar and high 
school classes. 

A bag of pennies is lifted in sucees- 
sion by ten of the stoutest boys in the 
Their exertions help them to 
visualize the ratio of coin to paper 
money, to see the wisdom of the check 
system and to understand in an elem- 
entary way the convenience of opera- 
tions on credit. The vault door is 
swung-back. One of the girls in the 
clas# measures it with a ruler. Therein 
lies a lesson in the maintenance of safe- 
guards, in the protection of the what 
the community considers valuable and 
in the fundamental place of the bank 
in the community. <A translation of 
the Will of Uah is read. The thought 
grows upon the class that the personal 
control of property is age-old and 
world-wide among civilized - peoples. 
Thus, a link is forged in each pupil’s 
chain of reasoning as to ways in which 
they will handle property when it comes 
into their possession. 

For simple lessons of this nature we 
substitute with high school commercial 
classes a more advanced series of ob- 
servation. They have been studying 
financial processes for some time. They 
do not need to be told that if you start 
with a penny and double the amount, 
you will in 24 steps have acquired a 
sum of $167,772.16. They do wish to 
know, however, how a trust company 
goes about managing a personal estate. 
They are interested in the registration 
of securities and in the transfer of 


32 


elass. 


stocks. To them the internal organiza- 
tion of a bank is of extreme interest. 
What can elementary and high school 
pupils do to start the process of dealing 
with banks? Anyone ean answer that 
question. They can open savings 
accounts. Each pupil is given a booklet 





WILLIAM J. KELLY 


concerning the bank and is invited to 
start the life-long relation with “his 
banker” through a deposit of one 
dollar. 


Where the bank, and especially the 
trust company type of bank, may score 
most profitably, however, appears to be 
in its relations with the more advanced 
students of business and of business 
law. One trust company has a 
thoreugh system for making the ae- 
quaintance of all graduates of local law 
schools. They wish the voung lawyer to 
appreciate the varied possibilities of 
trast company service in supplementing 
legal practice. They want the attorney 
also to have an acquaintance with its 
representatives from the very beginning 
of his “starving days” in practice. 

The idea was conceived by Chicago 
Trust Company some time ago that a 
premium should be placed on the serious 
study and analysis of trust company 
problems. Prize competitions, it was 
recognized, have been in vogue in the 
academic field for generations. This 
seemed to be the most pointed way, how- 
ever, of calling attention to common 


interests and problems of both the aeca- 
demie and the practical groups. The 
practical crowd who are dealing with 
questions of financial policy have either 
considered themselves too busy to make 
general studies of their problems or 
thev have been over-timid. 

Our bank therefore offered prizes 
that are to be given year after year 
for studies of trust company problems 
made by people in active bank connee- 
tions or in the practice of law, or asso- 
ciated with any business concern or 
atending a college or university. Every 
year, prizes of three hundred dollars 
and two hundred dollars are awarded, 
and every third year a prize of twenty- 
five hundred dollars in given. Subjects 
are listed so as to make clear the general 
field of study, and beyond this compet- 
itors may choose other subjects with 
specifie consent of the committee. 

The first year’s operation of this 
plan resulted in the 
studies by eighteen competitors living in 
twelve states. About half of them were 
connected with banks. The first prize 
was won by an _ undergraduate of 
Harvard University, living in Brookline, 
Massachusetts. The second prize went 
to a high school teacher in Muskogee, 
Oklahoma. 

The moral of this story about Chicago 
Trust Company prizes for research lies 
in its edueational connections. The 
entire administration of the plan is in 
the hands of a Committee of Award 
consisting about evenly of represent- 
ative educators and of bankers, lawyers 
or business men. 

Our reason for thinking this plan will 
be of lasting value is that the message 
underneath it is of perennial interest. 
The announcement reads “Prize for Re- 
search relating to Business Develop- 
ment and the Modern Trust Company 
and Allied Subjects.” To quote further 
from the announcement: 

“These prizes are offered in the belief 
that only a beginning has been reached 
in publie recognition of the possibilities 
of corporate trust service in meeting 
the financial requirements of individuals 
and in facilitating the development and 
operation of organized business. ; 

“While trust service is associated In 
the minds of many almost exclusively 
with the management of personal estates, 
it has been the growth of large seale 
corporate industry that has given ' 
the trust company its main field of 
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opportunity and service. The evolution 
of the modern corporation has given 
rise to a wide variety of financial 


problems with which until recently the | 


trust company alone among our finan- 
cal institutions has been equipped to 
deal. 

“Although the trust phases of business 
remain the distinctive features of Trust 
Company operations, it has 
fitting in view of the non-specialized 
character of these institutions to en- 
courage through these prizes, study and 
publication in the domain of finance 
generally, rather than to confine it to 
trust business in the narrower sense of 
the term.” 

The underlying message in this is 
that of the essential place of the modern 
trust company in furthering business 


development and in perfecting pro- 
cedure in all business relationships. 


There are other messages perhaps of 
equal importance which financial 
agencies may emphasize through their 
relationships with educational groups. 
This being the message in which we 
were most vitally interested, the present 
prize plan seemed to offer the best 
possibilities of making the message effec- 
tual. 

Two phases of our educational pro- 
gram have been described. One is our 
plan of connecting with grammar and 
high school groups, the other is our 
approach to students of business 
methods. We go a step further and 
make our appeal to men in professional 
practice, especially to lawyers, on the 
basis of principles and traditions that 
have been impressed upon them in 
student days. For example, we have a 
booklet entitled “Three-sided Transac- 
tions’ in which a bid is made for the 
lawyer’s professional co-operation, in 
place of the narrow prejudices against 
trust companies that are likely to spring 
up in everyday practice. 

To concentrate so much upon educa- 
tional relationships may appear to be 
the long way around. The exploitation 
of this field is, however, comparatively 
inexpensive. The good will that is 
ereated is of the most lasting quality. 
In so far as we succeed in getting the 
attention of student groups and of 
their instructors, we are assured that 
our ideas will be broadcasted further 
with no effort on our part. The student 
or the contestant invariably feels that 
he is getting his money’s worth. In 
ease of its prize offer, the bank is en- 
listing the thought of a trained group 
in working out solutions to problems in 
such ways as to benefit all financial 
agencies. 

I should not be surprised to see in 
the next few years the appointment on 
the advertising or public relations staffs 
of nearly all large financial institutions, 
men whose time will be devoted .ex- 
clusively to developing relations with 
edueational groups. This should bring 
more accounts in the long run. 
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INTIMATE BANKING SIDELIGHTS 
FOR EXECUTIVES AND STAFF 


By CLEM J. STEIGMEYER 


eee! 


HREE bank employes recently came 
into the limelight of national ree- 
ognition through their scholarly dis- 
cussions of the need of publie educa- 
tion on banking. These men won cash 
prizes offered by Irving H. Hellman, 
vice president of the Hellman Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, California, for the three best 
papers on the subject: “Public Educa- 
tion As It Relates To Our Banking 
Problems.” They are William Hayes, 
of Graham, Parsons & Company, New 
York City, who received the first 
award; Horace W. Foster, American 
Trust Company, New York City, second 
prize; and Louis V. Bennett, Bank of 
Italy, San Diego, California, the third 
award. The contest was conducted 
through the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, the educational arm of the Amer- 
iean Bankers’ Association, and was 
open to members of that organization. 
All three papers are somewhat 
startling in their indictment of the 
American banker for his failure to ac- 
quaint the public adequately with the 
nature of banking. Because of this 
neglect of public education relative to 
banking problems, Mr. Hayes points 
out that there are four great misappre- 
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hensions of banking. He says there 
has arisen and still persists “the Myth 
of Wall Street”—that a group of New 
York bankers controls industry, man- 
ipulates politics and moves -prices of 
grain and securities up and down to 
suit itself; that the Federal Reserve 
System is controlled by eastern banking 
interests for their own benefit ex- 
clusively; that business depressions are 
hand made by bankers for their own 
profit; and that widespread propaganda 
against the capitalistic system continues 
unabated. 

Mr. Foster mentions the same back- 
ground of distrust, which reflects that 
“the banks are the tools of the interests.” 
He says: “In the last election, five 
million voters cast their ballots for a 
eandidate who directly advocated gov- 
ernment ownership and the control of 
public utilities, the easy changing of the 
Constitution, the review of judicial 
decisions by the legislature, and, by in- 
direction, a system, which, from easy 
reasoning, resolved itself into a social- 
istie program, eventually as radical as 
that in Russia. These five million 
people express in the most solemn way 
our Government allows, their deter- 
mination to undermine a system under 
which the banks are in the first line of 
attack.” 

Mr. Bennett in an equally forceful 
manner points out the many vague and 
mistaken ideas people have of the pur- 
pose of a bank, and, in addition, calls 
attention to the fact that there is crop- 
ping out a spirit of criticism toward 
the Federal Reserve System. 

All three of these writers suggest 
simple but definite and comprehensive 
plans of education to clear from the 
public mind the vale of mystery re- 
garding banking. Mr. Hayes suggests 
that the only adequate remedy lies in 
the eradicating of these ideas and the 
replacing of them with truth by public 
education. “Bankers have been too 
careless about this whole matter of 
public education.” He gives four 
definite steps in this plan of education. 
He recommends, first, that elementary 
economies be taught in the high schools 
and that this be supplemented by 
lectures given by bankers to school 
children; second, that a campaign of 
education for adults be conducted, 
largely through sound economic reason- 
ing such as is contained in surveys 


published by the Chase National Bank, 
through the Chase Economie Bulletin 
and the National City Bank with its 
monthly letter; third, that a corps of 
well informed men on banking and 
business and economic problems give 
talks before clubs and other public 
gatherings; and fourth, that all the 
banks in a city co-operate from time to 
time in a series of advertisements in the 
form of simply written talks on banks, 
banking, currency, taxation or the 
economic problem which happens to be 
the most prominent at the time. 

The remedy suggested by Mr. Bennett 
includes bulletins by banks in their 
respective communities; advertising in 
the daily press and magazines and a 
monthly bulletin to be published under 
the auspices of the American Bankers’ 
Association similar to the one now issued 
by the Federal Reserve Bank, to be 
widely cireularized with a small sub- 
scription price. 

The remedial plan suggested by Mr. 
Foster would not leave the matter to 
the individual banks of the country but 
would definitely centralize it in the 
American Institute of Banking with a 
central office at Washington with 
regional sub-committees in each of the 
Federal Reserve centers. 

Through this machinery an educational 
campaign would be conducted made up 
of the following activities: a survey of 
economic¢s, as taught, usually under the 
name of Civil Government, in our schools 
and recommendation of text books which 
would present the functions of banks 
accurately; the appointment of a junior 
officer in every bank in the United 
States to see that the plans for public 
education are carried out; co-operation 
with labor banks in the distribution of 
economic and banking literature to 
their depositors; and the preparation 
at headquarters of leaflets in many 
languages to be distributed in factories 
and mills where foreign born are em- 
ployed in large numbers. These leaflets 
would explain in simple words, the 
underlying principles of business and 
banking. 

These papers will have served a very 
definite purpose if they stimulate banks 
throughout the country to action in 
constantly carrying on an edueational 
campaign. 

. * * os 


What About the Home Budget 

Banks which are giving service in 
the maintaining of household budgets 
are reflecting a growing demand and 
need of the day. Newspapers and 
magazines throughout the country, with 
constantly increasing frequency, are 
calling the attention of the housewife 
to the importance of keeping a budget. 
They are telling the woman who manages 
the home that she should have an in- 
telligent plan of “making ends meet”; 
that much may be saved, not in money 
alone, but in happiness and in wear 
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and tear on the spirit by the intelligent 
use of a carefully planned household 
budget. A well known stage lecturer 
recently said: “Seventy-five per cent of 
the expenditures for living expenses in 
the United States are made by women. 
The prob'em, then is for the housewife 
to learn how to make a budget and to 
learn some of the particular pitfalls to 
avoid.” 

Banks maintaining budget depart- 
ments are capitalizing upon this national 
publicity. It is a service which every 
bank can have with little additional ex- 
pense. Practically the only item of 
actual outlay, and that is small, is the 
money which must be spent for a good 
budget book which will serve as a record 
of expenditures and accounting for the 
customer. In most institutions it will 
not be necessary, as it is in some of the 
larger banks, for one person to give 
their entire attention to this. Someone, 
now in the organization, should inform 
themselves upon this subject as 
thoroughly as possible and then give 
the budget service in addition to their 
other duties. However, it must be re 
membered that it is not enough to simply 
give out the budget book. Definite 
advice is needed if the customer is going 
to be successful with the budget plan. 
It must be borne in mind that there 
are many reasons for the failure of the 
average family budget such as the 
ignorance of values in relation to 
prices; hampering the individual taste 
as to the standards of living; lack of 
co-operation; lack of determination to 
adhere to the regulations of the budget 
system. 

There is an excellent opportunity 
today in every community for one 
person to become an authority upon 
the budget and capitalize upon this 
knowledge for the benefit of his or her 
bank. 


* . * . 


An Excellent Opportunity 
Ambitious bank employes who are 
capable of public speaking and who 
have the ability to present a subject, 
ordinarily considered dry by the public, 
have an excellent opportunity to make 
aname for themselves in the community 
and do their respective banks a tremen- 
dous amount of good. With many civic 
clubs in every town, with public gather- 
ings continually demanding public 
speakers, with our public schools anxious 
for addresses upon banking subjects, 
there is a demand for good speakers 
from the banking field. 
Moreover, the need of publie educa- 
tion upon banking is so urgent that 
bankers. should take every opportunity 
to Speak. Not only senior officers but 
junior officers and forward-looking em- 
ployes should develop themselves along 
line. They will not only do the 
ing cause a great amount of good 
but through this effort will benefit them- 
to a great extent. 


Like the Magie C 


ers’ Cheques take you 
wherevenmyou want to go. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
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650,000 Travelers 
Last Year Carried 
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making them the most widely used 
travelers’ cheques. 























The growing preference among travelers for 
A:B-A (American BANKERS Association) 
Travelers’ Cheques is a fact which should 
more and more react to the benefit of every 
banking institution selling them. 






































They have never been successfully counter- 
feited. Well made,—crisp, clean and hand- 
some as new bank-notes. Good for U. S. 
customs. Self-identifying. Accepted every- 
where at home and abroad. Provided in neat 
wallets in denominations of $10, $20, $50 
and $100. The OFFICIAL travelers’ cheques 


of the American Bankers Association. 
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—<” When Summer 


Suns are Warmest 


OME go east and some go west, but hundreds of 
thousands each summer go north to Wisconsin— 
America’s Summer Playground. 


The visitor who travels Wisconsin’s well paved, well 
marked roads this summer will not lose his way, but he 
will lose his heart to the beauty of the landscape, the 
smell of the pines, and the gleam of blue waters. His 
sportsman’s soul will thrill over the game fishing offered 


in the land o’ lakes. 


To you and to those of your friends who come this way 
we offer First Wisconsin service and we urge you to 
avail yourselves of it in any way which will be most 


helpful. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 
Milwaukee 


Capital and Surplus Ten Million Dollars 





A BANKER’S VIEW OF THE 
FINANCE COMPANIES 


(Continued from page 22 


enjoyed by the well-to-do, who largely 
paid cash for the car, or who gave notes 
for the unpaid balance which the dealer 
was able to finance from his own re- 
sources, or through his bankers. As, 
however, cheaper cars were manufac- 
tured and the volume of sales increased, 
the dealer usually lacked both the capi- 
tal and the organization to finance the 
number of cars he was able to sell, par- 
ticularly as, in his desire to find a 
broader market, he found it more and 
more necessary to give terms. As a 
consequence some bright minds saw the 
opportunity to solve the dealer’s prob- 





lem of financing his sales and at the 
same time to make a profit for them- 
selves by forming a finance company to 
handle the dealer’s paper along the 
lines indicated. As time went by, many 
such companies were formed, but, for 
a long time, so great was the increase 
in the use of the automobile that there 
was business for all the companies that 
were organized. Their opportunities 
for profit depended, of course, to a con- 
siderable extent upon the amount of 
credit that they could get from their 
bankers, and there were many banks 
who on principle were reluctant, or who 
refused entirely, to lend to such com- 
panies. Paradoxical as it may seem 
these same banks rarely objected to 
lending to automobile manufacturers or 


dealers, though I think that most banks 
which have had a considerable number 
both of manufacturers’ and finance 
companies’ loans on their books will 
find that they have more slow loans and 
perhaps more losses among their manu- 
facturers and dealers accounts than 
they have had with their finance ae. 
counts. 

Up to this time the history of the 
passenger car finance companies of this 
country has been a remarkably satisfae- 
tory one. In proportion to their num- 
ber their failures have been few and 
when failures have occurred, the per- 
centage of recovery for the secured 
creditors has been excellent. The First 
National Bank of Chicago has a large 
number of such companies on its books 
and to date has had two failures among 
them. In both cases the creditors have, 
on liquidating the companies, found 
evidence of the greatest incompetence 
and mismanagement, and yet from one 
company the creditors have received 
9814 per cent of their claims, with 
something more to come, and in the 
other the creditors have to date been 
paid 50 per cent, with the probability 
that they will be paid in full. 

One weak feature in the finance busi- 
ness is that it is of such comparatively 
recent origin, and its opportunities for 
profit have looked so good, that a num- 
ber of people have gone into the busi- 
ness who were adapted neither by abil- 
ity nor by experience to handle credits 
or finances. At its inception the pass- 
enger car finance business was ¢on- 
ducted with a great deal of conserva- 
tism, down payments were at least one- 
third or more cash and the time given 
for the balance did not exceed ten equal 
monthly payments, or less, and most 
finance companies exacted the endorse- 
ment of the dealer on any paper they 
took from him. Competition, however, 
induced the dealers and the finance com- 
panies to accept notes running for as 
many as twelve monthly payments, and 
many finance companies relinquished 
the dealer’s endorsement. Experience 
over a number of years has shown that 
on these terms finance companies can 
operate safely and profitably. Contin- 
ual inerease in the number of finance 
companies and the fact that a smaller 
number of passenger cars were sold 
during 1924 than in 1923 brought about 
a keen competition for business among 
finance companies on the one hand and 
dealers on the other that induced a fur- 
ther liberalization of the terms of pas- 
senger car sales. It had gradually be- 
come customary on some of the lowest 
priced makes of cars to accept as small 
a down payment as 25 per cent. This 
reduction in the down payment was ex- 
tended in some cases to the higher 
priced cars and equal monthly pay- 
ments were increased from twelve (0 
fifteen or more. This progressive lib- 
eralization of the terms of payment was 
regarded with some concern by most 
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of those bankers who were in touch 
with the situation, and with disap- 
proval by a large number of finance 
companies regarding this situation. 


A joint meeting of bankers and 
fnance company representatives was 
ealled in Chicago on October 28, 1924. 
This meeting was preceded by a meet- 
ing at which only bankers were present, 
and at which the bankers drew up a 
series of resolutions expressing their 
ideas, to be presented for the considera- 
tion of the finance companies. After 
some discussion these resolutions were 
adopted by the finance companies at 
the joint meeting. The bankers selected 
a committee of which I was appointed 
chairman. The finance companies did 
the same, appointing A. E. Dunean of 
Baltimore chairman. The respective 
committees arranged that similar meet- 
ings should be held in many other see- 
tions of the country, and the bankers’ 
committee arranged that the matter 
should be brought to the attention of 
the manufacturers for their approval, 
criticism or suggestions. Although the 
intention of the bankers and finance 
company committees was to confine 
their activities to all territory east of 
the Rocky Mountains, our example 
started a similar movement on the Pa- 
cifie Coast, where competition has 
brought in some quarters terms so lib- 
eral as to be, as yet, unheard of in the 
East. This movement has met with 
support by some of the Pacifie Coast 
banks and more or less indifference by 
others. 


As a result of these various activ- 
ities, the finance company committee, 
which comprised representatives of 
some of the largest and best companies 
in the country, called a convention, to 
be held in Chicago, to which were in- 
vited the automobile finance companies 
and manufacturers of the United States, 
and such insurance companies as guar- 
anteed the obligations of finance com- 
panies. This convention met on the 
10th and 11th of December and formed 
the National Association of Finance 
Companies. This association passed 
the following resolutions, which were 
substantially the same as those adopted 
at the various meetings of bankers and 
of finance company representatives 
held during the preceding weeks. 


“BE IT RESOLVED: That, effective on or 
before February 1, 1925, in the territory east 
of the Rocky Mountains, and as soon there- 
after as may be feasible in the territory west 
of the Rocky Mountains, all finance companies 
and bonding companies which guarantee auto- 
mobile retail paper are hereby urged to only 
purchase, discount, lend upon, or guarantee 
automobile retail paper covering the sale, lease 
or mortgage upon new or used passenger cars 
for individual use, as follows: 

(a) On monthly installment paper covering 
new passenger cars, the maximum maturity of 
such Paper shall not exceed 12 months, payable 
in + monthly installments. 

(b) On monthly installment paper covering 
used passenger cars, the minimum down pay- 
ment by purchasers shall not be less than either 
one-third of the cash or thirty per cent of the 

selling price at point of delivery, including 
accessories and equipment. 

(ce) On monthly installment paper covering 

assenger cars, the minimum down pay- 
ment by purchasers shall not be less than either 
per cent of the cash or 37 per cent of the 


Building 


ROGRESS comes only 
through effort. Civiliza- 
tion was built. A success- 
ful business is dui/t. A 

trust department must be built; 
and its foundation must be adver- 
tising. 


How important is advertising! 


A trust officer’s 1924 report 
contained this unusual statement: 
“An example of the influence of 
advertising for trust business is 
shown in the record of wills and 
life insurance agreements filed 
with us. During the past year, 
we actively campaigned for life 
insurance trusts, using a series of 
booklets and special newspaper 
Cyt .. As a result, 25 % 
less wills were filed with us than 
in the previous year; while far 
more life insurance trusts were 
created than in all our previous 
years of business combined.” 





For 13 years, that bank has used 
Purse literature. It has become 
one of the leading fiduciaries in 
its city. You would say that, if 
any bank could afford to rest ‘on 
its oars, this one could. Yet in 
the first year it reduced general 
trust advertising, wills fell off 
25%. So much for what it costs 
not to advertise. 


The same report, in its refer- 
ence to results secured through the 
new Purse insurance trust cam- 
paign, is a convincing tribute to 
advertising. ‘To trust officers not 
using direct-mail advertising, it 
should point a moral. It should 
be just as significant to those who 
can’t trace direct, profitable re- 
turns to their advertising. To 
either, we will gladly—without 
obligation-——submit specimens of 
literature that other banks have 
used and found effective—with 
complete information concerning 
the most effective way to use it. 








PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust Companies 


CHATTANOOGA 


New York Office 
No, 2 Rector Street 


TENNESSEE 
Chicago Office 


1008 Otis Building | 





time selling price at point of delivery, incuding 
accessories and equipment, with a maximum 
maturity of 12 months, payable in equal monthly 
installments.” 


It is not claimed either by the bankers 
or by the finanee companies that these 
terms regarding down payment and 
length of notes are the only ones under 
which safety is possible, and no doubt 
there are finance companies which can 
show that they have given more liberal 
terms and which have yet made a success 
of their business, but it can be said that 
substantially these terms have been the 
practice of a majority of the successful 
finance companies of the country over 
a number of years, and, therefore, they 
have been chosen as a standard. If 
some standard is not to be generally ae- 
cepted, the keen competition of today 
will, it is feared, lead to an absolute 


demoralization of terms, and such a 
demoralization would lead to the extine- 
tion of the smaller finance companies 
far sooner than it would be those of 
large capital and nation wide organiza- 
tion. 


In addition to the resolutions which 
have just been discussed, the following 
resolution was also adopted: 


NOW THEREFORE, BE. IT RESOLVED, 
that all finance companies are hereby requested 
to from time to time have their books regularly 
audited by and their financial statement duly 
certified by recognized Certified Public Account- 
ants, and that such report of the auditors be 
from time to time delivered by each respective 
Finance Company to each of its respective De- 
pository Banks together with the following 
Questionnaire with replies thereto, signed by 
such Finance Company or by its Certified Public 
Accountants, with such other information that 
certain Depository Banks may from time to time 
request of any particular Finance Company: 

QUESTIONNAIRE TO BE SUBMITTED TO 


(Continued on page 94) 
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™ FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 


Buenos Aires, ARGENTINA 


BOSTON 


(7oq 3: % sees 


Ten Boston Offices 
Foreign Branches 


Havana, Cusa 


EuROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE: 24, OLD Broap Street, Lonpon 


HEN you have Boston or New England business, send it to us. With 
ten offices covering the city and direct collection facilities throughout 
this section, we afford quickest and best service. Correspondence invited. 


Capital $ 20,000,000 


Surplus $20,000,000 


Resources - - *370,000,000 


FIRST HAND ANALYSIS THAT 
SAFEGUARDS SECURITIES 


How a bank’s “consulting engineer” examines 
and reports on the features of an enterprise in 
order to provide a sound basis for financing. 


TENDENCY of today is to finance 

industry over long periods, during 
which periods the conditions surround- 
ing an industry may change widely, and 
for these changes the management must 
compensate by adjusting the physical 
plant or policies of the individual enter- 
prise in order to maintain profits. This 
means that the banker must assume 
greater responsbility with respect to the 
securities bought or offered, and partic- 
ularly in the case of refinancing. 

In the past too much reliance has been 
placed upon the balance sheet and profit 
and loss accounts in determining the 
merits of an investment. 


Management has developed to a point 
where it is a distinct factor in every 
industry, and it will continue to be of 
increasing importance as_ industry 
becomes more complex especially if the 
control of industry becomes more collec- 
tivistic, which the development of the 


By L. B. BREEDLOVE 


last few years indicates. Measurement 
of the quality and efficiency of the 
management of any business organiza- 
tion can only be approached by com- 
paring financial, operating, physical 
and marketing ratios. Competent and 
capable management should make prog- 
ress as time goes on in all the phases 
of production, distribution and market- 
ing of the products. Competitive condi- 
tions tend towards standards in these 
relationships which will yield the aver- 
age concern a fair return on its invest- 
ment over a period of time. These 
standards are established in every de- 
tail of operations and affairs, and must 
be met in the aggregate if average net 
return is to be maintained. 


The responsibility of the bank or trust 
company is to safeguard the investor 
and at the same time assist in securing 
the permanent success of the corpora- 
tion. This not only means the improve- 


ment of technical analysis when the 
securities are issued, but advance in 
the present methods of maintaining the 
necessary intimate contact with the con- 
tinuous operations of the corporation. 
The private investor is also improving 
his judgment of investments, and at 
the same time showing more care in 
the selection of the issuing house. 


Appreciation of the complexities of 
the purely technical and managerial 
functions of modern business corpora- 
tions caused the Chicago Trust Com- 
pany to add to their staff a man having 
broad engineering and managerial ex- 
perience combined with proper training 
to assist in an advisory capacity in the 
solution of financial problems. The 
work of this member of the staff has 
reached the status of a specialty de 
partment serving several departments of 
the trust company. The main working 
tools of this department are the sciences 
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of engineering and management, but 
accounting, statistics, and economics 
provide the secondary tools. 

The work of this man consists in 
examination and reporting on the 
yarious features of an enterprise with 
a view to financing, either along public 
utility or industrial lines, and to present 
a solution of the situation in which 
significance is attached alike to the 
ractical, technical and economie phases 
of the problem at hand. The continuous 
operation of the companies already 
fnanced is carefully followed by means 
of reports and periodicially a visit is 
made to each property. The same 
methods of analysis of the technical, 
commercial and management features 
of a business which are applied before 
fnancing the company, can readily be 
applied periodically by means of reports 
as time goes on. 

Considerable consultation work is done 
for other departments, and a few re- 
organizations have been handled. The 
re-organization of a company in finan- 
cial difficulties can only properly be 
built up from an analysis of the 
technical plan which suits the cireum- 
stances. 


A report on a public utility should 
eover past history, examination of the 
physical plant to determine adequacy, 
conditions of equipment, economy of 
operation and immediate required con- 
struction; a review of management 
elements; present and future market 
developments; review of franchises and 
a study of publie relations; a study of 
past income statements with estimated 
earnings for the next few years, and 
finally an appraisal. Too much em- 
phasis in the past has been placed on 
the appraisal and not enough on other 
elements. Fair value of a property is 
directly related to earnings and may 
or may not be measured by an appraisal 
usually on a reproduction basis which 
has the same permanence as commodity 
prices. Public Service Commissions 
are now giving weight to efficiency of 
management in setting rates, rewarding 
good and penalizing poor management. 
Publie relations are of great importance, 
for in the long run a utility is in the 
hands of the people and secures in 
financial aid, commercial development 
and regulatory acts what the moral and 
business sense of the public wills. 


An industrial report as it relates to 
the issuance of securities should comprise 
the following: an analysis of products, 
sales policy and available market; a 
study of the management; a study of 
plant location and manufacturing 
methods; a study of financial condition 
and requirements over the next few 
years, and an appraisal. It is usually 
neeessary to present only the digested 
study; however, the various features 
of the analysis must be carefully gone 
through each time as assumptions are 

us. For the purposes of making 
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short time loans secured by current 
receivable or other quick assets, the 
examination process can be shortened 
considerably, depending on _ cireum- 
stances at hand. 


Fjnancial institutions which under- 
take the underwriting and marketing, 








L. B. BREEDLOVE 


either through wholesale or retail 
channels, of a corporation’s senior secur- 
ities should properly have a member of 
their organization on the board of direc- 


39 








tors of that corporation. This policy 
is especially advisable where the bus- 
iness of the corporation is strongly per- 
meated with engineering and technical 
requirements. This liason officer should 
hold only qualifying shares, and bring 
to bear a good knowledge of the bus- 
iness and fair technical managerial ex- 
perience for the benefit of the cor- 
poration, thereby removing the usual 
objections to this policy. Unless this 
officer is equipped with technical and 
management ability this policy is of 
doubtful value. His function is to 
prevent financial illness, and such illness 
is always first evident in the various 
technical and management factors. This 
policy, instead of being inconsistent, is 
entirely consistent with sound banking 
and management principles, _and, if 
carefully applied, results in an ad- 
vantage to all parties concerned—the 
corporation, the financial institution and 
the security-holders. 


Engineering and organization de- 
velopments in the different industries 
are continuously affecting the relative 
merits of investments and creating a 
wide range of opportunities for the 
profitable use of investment funds. 
First hand contact with these develop- 
ments is of considerable value to a 
financial institution, “These develop- 
ments are responsible for many cycles 
in investments, and in long term finane- 
ing are of greatest importance. 








Protect Bank Woeliers Against 


Infection 


Bacteria! 





6 oz. Bottle 


flow of water. 
Price $1.50 


This is accomplished by ribs in 
the bottom of the cup which elevate the sponge 


and by the channels in the wall. 


National City Bank . 
Chase National Bank . 
J. P. Morgan & Co. 





Price $1. Complete 
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Representative users of 
KILGERM 


SOLUTION and 
DEFIANCE SANITARY 
MOISTENER 


New York 


New York 
* New Tork | | A ee eer ee er 


Riggs National Bank . Washington | 
Mellon NationalBank . Pittsburgh 
National Bank of Baltimore 

Federal Reserve Bank . Richmond 


DEFIANCE SALES CORP. 
72 Spring St., New York 


DANGER! Money and Checks Seethe with 


The safest and most scientific way to 
combat this, and so protect the health and lives of 
those who handle such papers, is to use 


The KILGERM Solution in the Defiance 
Sanitary Sponge Cup 


KILGERM is the only odorless germicide today that will sterilize such 
bacteria without injuring skin or mucous membrance. 


THE DEFIANCE SANITARY MOISTENER maintains the sponge 
in a moist condition without permitting it to become soggy or foul 
smelling, and prevents the over- 


If these articles cannot be purchased 
at your dealers, mail coupon to us 
and we will fill your order 


| Defiance Sales Corporation 
72 Spring Street, New York, N. Y. 


| Please send us........ bottles 
| KILGERM; also....... Defiance 


| Sanitary Sponge Cups. 
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SERVICE STATION” 


Your Chicago “Headquarters’ 


In line with the 
“Republic’s” ambi- 
tion to render un- 
usual service to its 
correspondents, we 
now announce our 
new Customers’ 
Club Room. Here you will 
find the equivalent of a per- 
sonal club—telephone, sten- 
ographic, notarial and travel 


service, writing ma- 
terial, reading mat- 
ter and complete 
facilities for obtain- 
ing theater, hotel or 
Pullman reserva- 
tions. All is provided 
for your convenience when in 
Chicago. This is but another 
feature that makes an account 
at the “Republic” desirable. 


Many of our correspondents also find the 
following “Republic” services particularly valuable 


A Higher Return on 


Surplus Funds 


We have noticed that at certain sea- 
sons of the year, many of our corre- 
spondents have surplus funds which 

they do not feel justified 

in putting out for stated 

periods. For that reason 
we have de- 
veloped a 
special ser- 
vice where- 
by we grant 
our corre- 
spondents par- 
ticipation in 
brokers’ col- 
lateral call loans held by us. These loans earn 
thecurrent = sane on de- 
mand—another advantage of a “Republic” 
Account. Why not let us explain details? 





Another 
‘“Republic’’ Service 


“Republic” Money Orders are 
now being used by hundreds of 
our corre- 
spondents 
becausetheir 
old custom- 
ers prefer 
them—and because they attract 
new ones. They combine the 
advantages of Post Office and 
Express Money Order, with custom- 
er’s receipt, remitter’s name on the 
face, etc. “Republic” Money Orders 
are furnished free to correspondents. 
We will be glad to send sample. 





The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


-* OF CHICAGO :-: 


Jonn A. Lyncu, Chairman of the Board 


Davi R. Forcan, Vice-Chairman 


Grorce Wooprurr, Vice-Chairman 


Hugo E, Orrts, President 


LOAN DEPARTMENTS AS 
SOURCES OF NEW BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 10) 

The retailer is often willing to give 
counter space for display cards showing 
home safes or pocket savings devices 
which may be obtained by opening an 
account with the bank. 

I know of one middle-western bank 
that has prepared neat glass signs for 
several of its retail customers. The 
signs read, “Safety First. This store 
is a customer of the Blank National 
Bank.” 


Christmas Clubs 

There could also be a close tie-up 
between department store and banks in 
connection with Christmas clubs. Al- 
most any banker who issues checks to 
his Christmas club members at the end 
of the year will tell you that most of 
these checks come back to him with de- 





partment store endorsements. 

Certainly any department store that 
has borrowing relations with its bank 
should react favorably to the sugges- 
tion that the bank’s Christmas club will 
help its holiday sales and it ought to be 
willing to distribute Christmas club lit- 
erature to its throngs of shoppers, or 
even to go further and have Christmas 
club memberships taken out at one of 
its counters. 

Selling Loans to Depositors 

The second of Mr. Albig’s sugges- 
tions deserves an article all to itself, 
but a word should be added here on the 
success with which large and small 
banks are making their time loans on 
mortgages and bonds available in small 
units to their depositors. 

This policy is, in many opinions, the 
answer to the problem of profitable em- 
ployment for bank assets when deposits 
grow faster than the demand for com- 


mercial money. 

If a bank will put itself in a position 
to command a steady market for seeur. 
ities based on first mortgage invest. 
ments, it need have no hesitation jp 
increasing the proportion of these jn. 
vestments carried in its own portfolio, 
If the depositor is invited to participate 
in the bank’s investinent profits, he will 
be less likely to withdraw his funds 
when they amount to $500 or more, for 
some form or another of speculation, 
And it should definitely strengthen the 
market for commercial money if the 
competition for bank funds on the part 
time borrowers can be made more effee- 
tive without undue sacrifice of the 
liquid quality of bank assets as a whole. 

If all banks made it a practice to in- 
vest their savings funds as Mutual Say- 
ings Banks invest them, we might see an 
immediate change in the present over- 
supply of commercial money. The ob- 
jection to this, that it would have a 
tendency to freeze credits, could be 
overcome if depositors were taught to 
make their investments through their 
banks. The depositor would have no 
objection to taking a somewhat smaller 
interest rate on the security than the 
bank takes, because he would feel that 
the bank’s judgment in selecting the 
security and the bank’s recommendation 
behind it would be worth that difference. 
In this way the bank would have a con- 
tinuous outlet for its bonds and mort- 
gages and a continuous turnover of its 
time deposits. 


ELEVEN MILLION—90 DAY 
DRIVE SETS RECORD 


(Continued from page 12) 
from many sections of Chicago and its 
trade area. It represents a permanent 
and increasing asset to the bank. 

The seore boards flashed up the final 
news and a page for the Chicago news- 
papers giving the first newspaper news 
of the entire contest was prepared. 

During the contest, the usual line 
of commercial and institutional, bond, 
savings and trust advertisements ran in 
the regular mediums. No newspaper 
announcements were made relating to the 
contest itself. 

How Our Customers Helped Us 

We have always felt that between 60 
per cent and 75 per cent of our new 
business came to us, more or less 
directly through the friendliness of our 
older customers. Whether to attempt 
to utilize this friendliness—and if 99, 
how—were questions considered months 
in advance of the drive. 

In many drives, the banks have not 
attempted to draw upon their customers 
to any extent, but the average bank 
employe will soon exhaust his own per 
sonal contacts. In any extended drive 
—or in a series of periodical drives, 
the contacts of the bank’s clientele re 
present the largest field for new effort. 
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We, therefore, decided upon the method 
which we believed would give our active 
friends a chance to express their friend- 
jiness, and at the same time would an- 
tagonize no one. The results were far 
beyond our expectations. We realized 
that a banking home is made up of 
employes, directors, stockholders and 
eustomers. We know that a large por- 
tion of the latent sales talent is to be 
found among the directors, stockholders 
and customers. But we did not appre- 
cate either the extent of their influence 
or the warmth of their interest. 
During the drive one customer brought 
us a $500,000 trust—all the way from 
the golf links in California. A woman 
depositor persuaded her husband to 
bring both his personal and business 
accounts into the bank, and used her 
influence to secure the accounts of a 
half dozen friends. A third stated that 
the bank had done so much for him that 
he could not do enough in return as 
an expression of his appreciation. In 
the aggregate, over $2,283,000 in new 
business was brought in by our friends 
outside the bank. Probably there are 
hundreds of other leads which might 
have been traced to the same sources. 


Developing Sales Ability 

The story of the drive would not be 
complete without giving a glimpse of 
what went on behind the scenes in the 
war councils of the various teams. One 
of our main objects in this drive was 
to develop the latent sales ability of 
our own people. We wanted to find 
people among the employes who had 
unusual ability along sales lines if given 
proper opportunity and training. We 
wished to lay stress on salesmanship, in- 
telligent service, courtesy, and co- 
operation within the bank, and we are 
satisfied that the drive has done some 
remarkable things along these lines. 

A properly conducted contest is 
certain to develop selling ability in the 
employes. It recognizes that some of 
the most resourceful salesmen were 
originally self-conscious and lacking in 
confidence. In our drive, such per- 
sonalities were given leads on which to 
work, team spirit and enthusiasm to 
rouse them and carry them along, in- 
dividual-and team rewards, coaching of 
many kinds and from many view points, 
together with printed helps that 
assisted the “green” salesmen in in- 
troducing himself and his subject. 

Much of the routine of the bank, as 
of the factory, is of a kind that does 
not arouse the imagination or the 
initiative of an employe. Many of the 
positions make it difficult for the em- 
ploye to circulate during business hours 
aud form that acquaintance among his 
fellows which brings out esprit de corps. 
Nor does the average employe have the 
opportunity to study the methods of the 

rs which might broaden him for 
higher positions. 

During the drive every team captain 
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ITH its thirty-six 
branches located 


throughout Detroit with a 
background of over fifty 
years banking service — 
The Peoples State Bank 
is a definite factor in the 
development of Detroit. 


HIS widespread activ- 
ity enables this bank 


to better serve its corres- 
pondents. 
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THE PEOPLES STATE BANK 


Member Federal Reserve Bank 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Branches throughout Detroit 
RESOURCES OVER $150,000,000 


used his own discretion as to his 
methods of coaching and managing the 
business getters under him. The general 
meetings and the help of the drive com- 
mittee gave him every assistance in 
securing the best results from his team. 

Some captains rarely held meetings, 
but they frequently talked with the 
members of their teams individually, 
thanking them for their co-operation, 
drawing out their leads, making sugges- 
tions and encouraging them. 

Other captains issued a bulletin fre- 
quently regarding the work of the team 
itself, full of suggestions as to methods 
of securing new business, new leads, 
ete. Usually such teams also held meet- 
ings at least once a week. 

Still others held regular team sessions 


which were full of inspiration and help- 
fulness. In these meetings, each member 
announced the leads he had developed. 
There were discussions as to prospects. 
Important leads were then discussed as 
to the best methods of introducing and 
handling the subject. The team captain, 
with his broader acquaintance would 
frequently rehearse the entire canvass 
with a “green” member, telling him how 
to approach, how to explain and how to ~ 
close; relating incidents in his own ex- 
perience either during or before the 
drive, and often also “setting up” a 
situation for a member who needed en- 
eouragement. This was done by tele- 
phoning the prospect and asking him 
to treat the cub-salesman gently; by 
giving out introduction cards and in 
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will spend their vacations 


throughout the Great Lakes Region during 


the next few months. 


Michigan offers 1,624 miles of shore line; 6,570 
miles of State trunk line highways; 5,012 inland lakes; 
many miles of trout streams through pine and hard- 
wood forests; scores of State parks and hundreds of 


improved camp sites. 


Vacationing is but another of many business reasons 
why your bank should have the best connection 
obtainable through which it may serve your custom- 
ers efficiently throughout the Great Lakes Region. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 


other ways. Some of these teams re- 
ceived a complete inspirational course 
in salesmanship, as is evidenced by the 
results they attained. 

It is easy to imagine the increase in 
self confidence and sales initiative which 
the drive developed when cases like the 
following are considered: 

As only a part of his total drive 
business a floor man in one of our 
departments secured eight new invest- 
ment accounts of $500 or more and one 
for $10,000. A teller brought in more 
than 100 savings accounts of at least 
$5.00 each during the first half of the 
drive. A secretary secured over $13,500 
in bond business. A girl at a savings 
withdrawal window secured over 50 new 
savings accounts. Another girl who 


never has occasion to meet the public 
secured 45 accounts. An inside man in 
one department brought in over $65,- 
000.00 in new business. An employe at 
one of the windews made a score of 
$49,000. 

These instances are selected almost 
at random. They are typical of. the 
accomplishments of a great majority 
of the employes and they indicate that 
the greatest value of the drive has not 
been in the total of new business, un- 
precedented as this apparently has been 
among banks of our size and position; 
but in the new spirit of alertness which 
both customers and employes are show- 


ing in the interest of the bank. 


A well managed drive enables the 
banking organization to find itself. 


HOW THE PUBLIC TOOK PART 
IN A YEAR-ROUND CONTEST 


(Continued from page 18) 
tions. This was overcome by requiring 
employes to register with the new busi- 
ness department any firm that they de. 
sired to solicit. 

Of course, there were a thousand and 
one situations coming up, and, as dif- 
ficult as some of them seemed, they were 
usually made use of to illustrate to the 
team workers the proper way of get- 
ting business. A committee called the 
“War board” settled any matters jp 
which difference of scoring opinion 
arose. 

One of the principal experiences of 
the contest—that of underselling a man 
—finally developed into the slogan: 
“Don’t sell them a gocart if they can 
afford a Packard.” One teller found, 
for example, that the Italian who had 
been coming in every morning for years 
and selling them apples did not have 
an account here. The teller solicited 
him for a savings account and was 
rather astonished when he opened for 
$3,000. 

The employes became very zealous in 
checking up the source of their pur- 
chases and insisted that those they did 
business with should do business with 
them. One very humorous incident oe- 
curred when a dentist presented his bill 
for $7 and received in payment a re- 
ceipt for a $5 safe deposit box and a 
$2 bill. 

There was a noticeable diminishing of 
the calls on the bank of those salesmen 
and solicitors whose firms would not or 
did not do business with the Bank of 
Commeree. 

Enthusiasm Ran High 

The participants seemed especially 
insistent upon the sale of safe deposit 
boxes. Naturally, this developed vari- 
ous comments. For example, a man 
came in one day to transact some busi- 
ness and opened his conversation by 
saying: “No, I haven’t a safe deposit 
box; I don’t want a safe deposit box, 
now or never. Now can [ talk over 
some other business with you?” 

This is a rare instance, however, and 
but bespeaks the genuine enthusiasm 
with which the employes worked. One 
of the boys, lacking on the final day 
two boxes of hitting the 150 mark in 
rental of safe deposit boxes, sold on¢ 
to a young high school graduate to keep 
her diploma in. This, better than page 
of comment, can illustrate the foree 
fulness the interested ones developed in 
a selling way. 

That the interest might be kept at 
white heat, two publications were issued 
weekly, the “Crowsnest” and the “Log,” 
one for each squadron. These carried 
the standings to date and the latest 
news of the contest, that those who read 
might be inspired by the work of others 
No one contemplating a contest should 
overlook the value of keeping thos 
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participating fully informed in this 
fashion. It really supplies the incen- 
tive that makes the wheels go around. 

There was not included in the contest 
the sale of Liberty Bonds, nor the effort 
of any employe whose job it was to sell 
banking service. The only exception to 
this was in the bond department where 
the salesmen were credited with 20 per 
cent of points secured by other con- 
testants when they developed an en- 
tirely new bond buyer. 

Many Means of Promotion 

Other means of keeping the employes 
constantly interested was the placing of 
large posters upon the walls of the 
corridors leading to fhe employes’ din- 
ing room, containing announcements 
rdative to the contest. Here the em- 
ployes congregated during the noon 
hour when they had leisure time for 
scanning them. These walls were like- 
wise used for posting notices relative 
to direct mail pieces and other selling 
helps that were available and suggest- 
ing the manner in which they might 
best be used. Introduction cards were 
supplied, showing the name of the bank 
as well as the employe. 

Each contestant was thoroughly im- 
bued with the idea that any officer 
would aid in securing any piece of busi- 
ness. Also, while officers’ business 
counted in the contest for points, they 
received no prize money in competition 
with the employes. 

It must not be gathered from all of 
this that a contest of twelve months dura- 
tion does not present vexing problems 
and difficulties. But so does every day 
business for that matter. We feel that 
the friendly spirit that this institution 
has always tried to develop toward the 
public was greatly augmented and that 
the loyalty and devotion of its employes 
to all departments has been immensely 
inereased. In fact, so marked was this 
inerease in interest that during the life 
of the contest over 1,000 shares of the 
bank’s stock were bought by the em- 
ployes, which, with the previous owner- 
ship by officers and employes now 
makes more than 50 per cent of the 
employes owners of an interest in the 
institution they serve. 

As a welding and molding influence, 
a a good will appeal to the publie and, 
finally, in the big returns for the nom- 
inal expense involved, we hold that the 
contest was more than a success. 


GLEE CLUBS STIMULATE 
BANK’S PERSONNEL 


Two glee clubs, one for men employes 
and one for women employes, account 
for much of the good will spirit evi- 
deneed in the personnel of the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company of Chicago. 
It was discovered nearly 18 months ago 

many of the men of the bank’s 
Personnel were musically inclined and 
more or less musical experience, 


In which 
eM Terry of Lomparp Street is required 





to *“‘reform his windows”’ 


R. TERRY OF LOMBARD STREET 
M had outraged the dignity and 
tradition becoming to a London gold- 
smith in the year of our Lord 1610. 
His store windows, to use the lan- 
guage of his brethren, were“becoming 
of a barber rather than a goldsmith.” 
Wherefore a committee waited upon 
him to “require him to reform his 
windows.” 


The goldsmiths of those days were 
destined to develop into the bankers 
of later generations and, like some 
people today, they apparently had a 
misconception of the importance of 
dignity. 

Probably Mr. Terry was just a 
normal man with goods to sell. He put 
them in a window where people could 


see them. He was just being natural. 

Hail to the memory of Mr. Terry! 

At the Seaboard we like people to 
be natural. We see no reason why 
frank good humor should be taboo in 
a bank, or why good spirits are out 
of place in a.door man, a teller, an 
officer, or a customer. 


In fact, when your financial affairs 
are being smoothly arranged and prop- 
erly handled, you have a very. good 
reason for feeling happy. 

This perhaps is one of the chief 
reasons forthe successof the Seaboard. 
Here you find every facility for your 
comfort and convenience. Here you 
will find also an atmosphere, lacking 
in artificiality, which makes it a real 
pleasure to do business. 


THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


115 BROADWAY 


24 EAST 45TH STREET 


< 


and the result is one of the best trained 
male choruses in Chicago. The women’s 
glee club was organized more recently, 
but is.one of the most successful clubs 
of its kind. 

The men’s elub, composed of 25 
active members attending rehearsal 
weekly, has appeared at publie pro- 
grams in and about Chicago a score of 
times and has twice broadcasted over 
the radio. . The club was organized and 
is directed by O. B. Swanson, a director 
and musician of experience and talent. 
The success of his club has led numer- 


BROAD AND BEAVER STREETS 


Dad 


ous large banks in all sections of the 
country to adopt the glee club plan as 
a personnel activity. 

The women’s club was organized in 
October, 1924, just after the consolida- 
tion which created the Illinois Mereh- 
ants Trust Company. Forty girls have 
been practicing with the club weekly. 
They made their initial appearance in 
the bank lobby and building on the day 
before Christmas when they sang 
Christmas carols. Miss Grace Stover 
is leader of the club and is responsible 
for much of its success. 
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DIGGING OUT POINTS OF CON. 
TACT WITH PROSPECTIVE 
SAVERS 
(Continued from page 21) 
ing new habits of life. Compare the 
extensive use of toothpaste and tooth- 
brushes today with their use a few 
years ago—all due largely to advertis- 
ing that had a point of contact. One 
man goes on a fishing and hunting trip 
to the northern lakes and woods; a 
like desire arises in the mind of his 
neighbor. One man builds a lily pond 
in his back yard; his neighbor makes 
a rock garden in his yard. One of the 
older employes of an office force has 
maintained a account for a 
number of years; his neighbor, at the 
next desk, discovers the fact, and he, too, 


savings 
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opens an account. 

Now, one end of a bank’s advertising 
is to direct and control these general 
needs and desires in man by pointing 
out a means to their satisfaction. We 
are taking it for granted that the old 
idea of saving just to have money has 
been discarded from the advertising 
copy deck, and the more recent idea has 
been accepted—that of cultivating thrift 
and saving money in order to enjoy the 
good things in life. Thrift, as we once 
thought of it, is gradually losing some 
of its meaning—thanks to bank advertis- 
ing. When we are thrifty, we thrive; 
to thrive is to improve our condition; 
today, to improve our condition or 
standing, we must spend money; but 
before we can spend, we must save. 

Men soon learn that their needs are 
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service. 
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satisfied by certain actions. In edueat. 
ing the potential saver, it must be taken 
into account that he may not be in the 
habit of setting aside any amount reg. 
ularly or spasmodically from his income. 
The advertising must combat a habit 
that is the opposite to saving. The 
fact, however, that many men do gaye 
may be known to the prospect. When 
he is shown clearly that the men who 
do save have many pleasures that he 
is denied, he begins to consider. (Can 
you make the prospect feel by reading 
your copy that he will be well repaid 
if he postpones some of his present, 
fleeting pleasures, that there is greater 
satisfaction in the possession of the 
power and independence that comes 
from saved dollars than in spending 
money as fast as it comes to him? 


A man may go to a bank with a 
friend who makes a deposit in his 
savings account. From what he knows 
of his friend, he may decide that he, 
too, should save. And he often does 
so. Some people start savings accounts 
because their friends or neighbors have 
accounts. Indeed, savings accounts are 
coming in style—one for every three 
persons making up our total population. 
Even before the time comes when there 
are no more prospective savings account 
depositors, the task of the banker may 
be to make savings accounts with large 
balances the prevailing fashion. 


A boy desires a radio. He not only 
sees the radio in the store, on the maga- 
zine page or in the newspaper, he also 
pictures it installed in his home and 
himself actually “tuning in” with some 
distant station. The school teacher 
imagines herself traveling from city to 
city in a foreign country whose history 
is a daily subject in her classes. She 
ean see where it is worth while to save 
regularly for a trip to foreign lands. 
Thus, imagination is one of the leading 
factors in starting a prospect to save 
in order to satisfy a desire that has 
been intensified by the imaginative 
appeal in the advertising. Imagination 
may also work from another angle. A 
man may imagine the consequences of 
not saving by observing the unpleasant- 
ness which people about him experience 
who do not save. 

Touch the spring of imagination % 
that it creates a desire and you have 
made a point of contact where the 
prospect is willing to pay for satis 
fying his desire by saving. 

The wants of man were never so null- 
erous as they are today. Primitive 
instinets persist, and new forms are 
added as the result of custom, educe 
tion and experience. Hence, there are 
more points of contact, for all these 
wants, desires, ambitions in man are 
merely points of contact. Savings ad- 
vertising must establish in the mind of 
the individual a connection between the 
needs and desires and savings service 
as it is able to satisfy these existing 
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needs and desires. In other words, the 
givertising must establish an associa- 
fin in the thinking and acting people 
between the need and the service. When 
the advertising has educated the pros- 

to the point where he associates 
saving with his needs and desires, then 
the prospect will become a saver. The 
problem of the advertising is to connect 
and associate these two things—the 
ned and the service—rather than im- 
press upon the mind the existence of 
the saving service. The effective way 
js to present the two together and 
present them in natural sequence; that 
is, first the need, then the service. The 
individual feels the need; when this is 
felt, it leads to the service. 

With the average family, there is a 
rtain income, weekly or monthly. If 
eery cent of that income goes for food, 
dothing and shelter, then there is 
wthing for a savings account. Show 
the manager of the home how she can 
eoomize on some items of food and 
dothing, and she will willingly effect 
the economy and bank the money saved, 
for she has desires that have not been 
satisfied. If a man earns little, he has 
little to spend and little to save, but 
sme people are not wise in the ex- 
pnditure of money. One man may 
prefer to drive an expensive automobile 
and rent a cheap house; another buys 
ahome on monthly payments and drives 
asecond-hand inexpensive ear; a third 
denies himself and family the use of an 
aitomobile, and builds a reserve in his 
savings account for the time when Alice 
and Junior will be ready for college. 


Man must learn to save by experience, 
frm advice or by observation of the 
mpleasantness which befalls those about 
him who do not save. A woman may 
desire to save money for the good of 
her family, but at the same time she 
may be anxious: to dress well and enter- 
lin her friends. She entertains and 
wuys clothes in spite of the conflicting 
isire to save money, that her family 


my enjoy the pleasures of their own . 


ime. Thus, the emotional life of an 
iMividual is an influence to be con- 
dered in making a point of contact. 
Women as a class must be given 
special consideration as potential savers. 
is said that women today purchase 
thout three-fourths of all goods for the 
tome, As a rule, women have only a 
limited amount of money to spend, and 
toisequently are more careful about 
pending and more inclined to save. 
Service on the subject of budgeting the 
family income is a point of contact with 
both the head of .the house and the 
ipport of the home—the husband is not 
ilways the head of the house, but more 
fen he supports the head of the house. 
Most people are not interested in 
“ving money, but they do want to know 
to own a home, finance a vacation, 
bay life insurance premiums and taxes 
by the month, together with a host of 
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desires created by modern life. Every 
potential saver has a point of contact 
through which the desire to save will 
enter his mind, and it is well to keep in 
mind that the advertising copy is at 
one and the same time both the message 
and the point of contact. 


Appraisal of Real Estate 

“The Basis of Real Estate Values” 
is the name of a 100-page booklet 
written by John P. Kennedy, chief ap- 
praiser of the Security Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal., which 
appeared originally in a series of arti- 
cles written for the Los Angeles Evening 
Herald. 

“The purpose of this volume,” says 


Mr. Kennedy in his preface, “is to set 
forth certain factors relative to the 
appraisement of real estate, and while 
not intended as a treatise on valuations, 
it may serve to direct attention to this 
important duty. 

“The value of an appraisal of real 
estate depends upon the judgment ex- 
ercised in weighing the advantages that 
characterize the property being ap- 
praised, and deducting therefrom any 
apparent disadvantage that it may 
possess.” 

Real estate problems and values are 
treated in such a way throughout the 
work that the booklet should prove a 
big help to bank loaning officers. 
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HOW WE ARE DEVELOPING OUR 
EMPLOYES’ CHARACTER 


More effective work on the part of the per- 
sonnel has been brought about by a unique 
method of impressing certain rules of conduct 


IKE most other banking institu- 
tions, we have sought to bring 
about among our employes a better un- 
derstanding of their relations to their 
bank and to the bank’s customers, and 
to impress on them the opportunities 
that lie before them in the banking field. 
We are thorough believers that a 
bank’s suecess or failure hinges upon 
the efforts and ability of the men and 
women who form its official family. 

For several years we worked dili- 
gently and patiently to discover a 
means of impressing certain rules of 
conduct that are essential to the pro- 
gress of an individual within a bank 
as well as to the growth of the bank 
itself. 

Finally, however, with the aid of our 
advertising counsel, we evolved a simple 
plan that has given us much satisfaction. 

To begin with, we analyzed the things 
that add to the average employe’s value 
and the things that detract from his 
value, both to himself and to the bank. 
We carefully studied these elements and 
worked out a series of 16 messages deal- 
ing constructively with these problems. 
There was no effort at preachment in 
their presentation. We stated the facts 
as briefly and in as friendly a manner 
as possible, knowing that the employes 
would take the thoughts from them 
and develop them for their own good. 





layout. 
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Om SERVICE enables you—through detailed 
and scientific planning of your bank arrange- 
ment—to secure an economical and effective 


This insures you against future expense of 
building alterations, because the allocation of 
space and the definite placing of furniture and 
fixtures will provide not only for your immediate 
needs but for future expansion as well. 


Let us consult with you 


BRUNER *° SIMMONS 


inc 
327 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


By AUSTIN J. LINDSTROM 


Cashier, State Bank of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


These messages were then attractively 
printed in large type on 5x8 ecards. 
Each Monday morning for sixteen 
weeks one of these cards was placed on 
the working space of each officer and 
employe in a stand that held them up- 
right. Consequently for a week at a 
time the members of our family were 
greeted with this sound, constructive 
message. 

Our object in keeping these cards 
before them for a full week was to give 
them the value of repetition. Subcon- 
sciously the thought would become im- 
bedded in their minds where it will take 
root. 

Proceeding the placing of the first 
card, we wrote a letter to each member 
of our foree at his home, asking him to 
pay especial attention to these cards 
and retain them for a reason that would 
be divulged later. With about the 
eighth ecard, we addressed another letter 
to this group telling them that the 
bank had concluded to offer two prizes 
of a week’s vacation for the best two 
essays that were submitted on the series 
of cards which we called the “Building 
Bank Character” series. 

Everyone in the bank took very 
kindly to this effort and the response 
that we received was gratifying. 

As we see it, the results were: better 
understanding, more smiles, more cor- 
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dialty, more and better work, employes 
with a higher aim, customers interests 
guarded more carefully and 40 essays 
that let us look into the hearts and 
aspirations of our employes. 

The humble truth that “the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating” is borne 
out in this case and probably nothing 
will more clearly indicate the manner 
in which this series impressed our em- 
ployes than the following essay which 
won the first prize in this contest and 
which was written by Arthur Bowen of 
our service department. 

The same careful thought that is ap- 
parent in Mr. Bowen’s essay was found 
in practically all of the essays that were 
submitted in this contest. There were 
so many of them that were nearly ona 
par that the judges had great difficulty 
in deciding upon the prize winners. 


PRIZE-WINNING ESSAY 


By ARTHUR L. BOWEN 


State Bank of Chicago 





For sixteen consecutive weeks the em- 
ployes of the State Bank of Chicago re 
ceived a small card bearing an_ inspira- 
tional message. As an employe I received 
mine. At first I paid little attention but 
before long discovered them to contain 
much food for thought. 

The captions on these ‘‘ Monday Morn- 
ing’’ greetings were so well chosen that 
I have used them for the skeleton of the 
_ following essay on 


eee 


“BUILDING BANK CHARACTER’ | 


“Good Morning” 

‘*Good Morning’’ what a world of dif- 
ference those two words make to the day’s 
work when exchanged cheerfully and out 
of sheer good will. It is noticeable too 


that the ‘‘Good Morning’’ greetings ger 5 


erally come from the type of fellow who © 


believes in getting up out of the right side 
of bed, the sort of fellow who believes 2 
whistling on his way to work, the sort of 
fellow who isn’t afraid to show a smiling 
countenance. It pays to start the day 
right. 
“Sincerity” 
A smiling face is not the only factor # 
creating friends, in securing the confidence 
and trust of patrons. We might smile al 
day and all night with no avail if beneath 
our smile there is not a spirit of sincerity. 
The time worn maxim ‘‘Once bitten twit 
shy’’ is as true in the case of a d® 
appointed customer as of any one els 
Failure to render a promised service maket 
one doubt the sincerity of the offer. Thus 
the character of the employe reflects ™ 
the Character of the Bank. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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“Know Your Bank” 

For some reason or other I experience 
a real thrill when I contemplate the phe- 
nomenal growth of the State Bank of 
Chieago since its inception as a business 
in 1879, forty-five years ago, under the 
name of ‘‘ Haugan & Lindgren, Bankers.’’ 
Two men with no experience, without wealth, 
put possessing initiative and character. 
These men won the respect and patronage 
of their depositors, and today the State 
Bank of Chicago enjoys a unique position 
among the banking institutions of the city. 
These men, our founders, developed an 
organization of CHARACTER; we as 
employes must continue to uphold the 
name so well earned. 

Although as an employe I held with 
some pride the knowledge that I helped 
to make the wheels ga round, yet strange 
to say I failed to learn some of the first 
things regarding it. It was with some sur- 
prise and chagrin that I had to acknowl- 

to a friend (a business man) that 
I did not know offhand some of the im- 
portant figures on our bank statement. 
True, I hied me home and wrote a letter 
to my friend enclosing a statement just to 
show him that my intentions were worthy, 
but since that time I carry with me tucked 
in a vest pocket one of the latest bank 
statements from which to study and pre- 
pare myself for unexpected onslaughts. 

“Thank You” 

Politeness—unless affected, has never 
hurt anyone. An honest to goodness 
“Thank You’’ serves to make the one 
who has done you a favor, no matter how 
trivial, willing and anxious for another 
opportunity and when least expected may 
turn business to the Bank through you. 


“T’m Sorry” 

Genuine regret for mistakes you have 
made, expressed by saying ‘‘I’m Sorry’’ 
convinces your listener that you really are 
and also that you have character enough 
to acknowledge your mistake. Errors can 
be avoided by concentration and close ap- 
plication to the work involved. Develop 
the sense of elephants—learn to feel your 
way before stepping onto new ground. 

“Personal Appearance” 

Whether or not it is true that one’s first 
impressions are generally their last im- 
pressions of an individual I do not know, 
but I do know that it is far easier to 
place confidence in a clean alert young 
man who has pride enough in his work to 
appear neat while at his duties—than it 
is to deal with a slovenly fellow, for in- 
variably dirt and deceit go hand in hand. 

“Patience and Tact” 

Patience is the oil which lubricates the 
machinery of commercial goodfellowship. 
Taet is the technique of handling the 
machine which makes for smooth running 
and harmony both within the organiza- 
tion and without. 


“Opportunity” 

No man knows what the future holds 
for him, but opportunity is not in the 
future, it’s today—not tomorrow— it’s the 
way in which we capitalize on our spare 
moments, on our very duties no matter 
how routine they may be. The consistent 
development of character increases the op- 
portunities for a realization of our dearest 
‘ambitions, 


“Atmosphere” 

You cannot shake hands with a closed 
fist—neither can you make friends of the 
Bank’s customers by showing anything 
but real interest in their individual prob- 
lems and lending a helping hand. 


“You are The Bank” 
_A smiling face, a cordial weleome and 
Sincere interest creates real ‘‘ Atmosphere’’ 
of the sort which brings back again and 


The Industrial Survey 


HEN the condition of a borrower’s business 
is under consideration, an Industrial 


Survey will reveal to you: 


1. The present and replacement value of Lands, 
Buildings and Equipment. 


2. The Collectibility of Notes and Accounts 


Receivable. 


True incurred and accrued Liability. 
Past, present and potential Earning Capacity 


and History. 


Indicated economies and changes in Operat- 


ing Methods. 


~ 


6. Adequacy of Personnel. 
True Present W orth. 


- 
‘ 


Such information will fortify your judgment 
in extending loans and will enlighten the borrower 


on the actual condition of his business. 


And 


both will benefit by this dependable and disinter- 


ested service. 


The Certified Audit is advocated by banking 


agencies as a powerful instrument in supporting 


the credit structure. 


We shall be glad to offer constructive sugges- 
tions on how to obtain, through the Industrial 
Survey, complete details pertaining to the oper- 
ating and financial status of any business. 


EDWARD R. BuRT & COMPANY 


CERTIFIED PusBiic ACCOUNTANTS 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Established 1907 


OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 


again the customer who interprets the 
policies of the Bank through your actions. 
“Loyalty” 

Loyalty calls for the best there is in 
our makeup. Fair play is that which 
prompts us to do our level best, believing 
that if a thing is worth doing, it is worth 
doing well. Do little things well and all 
things will take care of themselves in the 
natural order of progress. 

“Serving Yourself” 

By showing loyalty to your Bank you 
are also serving yourself, for chances of 
advancement and promotion depend on the 
success of the organization we are striv- 
ing to produce business for. 


“On Time” 

‘*He that riseth late must trot all day,’’ 
so said Poor Richard. Benjamin Franklin 
know only too well that the fellow who 
starts out behind time hinders himself for 

(Continued on page 95) 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





PATENTS 


Business from non-resident 
and banks especially solicited. Highest 
references; best services. Attorneys and 
bankers having clients who wish to patent 
inventions are invited to write for full 
particulars and terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 

644 G Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


attorneys 


FOR SALE 


LARGE quantity of bank partitions and en- 


closures, made of steel and bronze. This is 
very attractive equipment at bargain prices. 
For particulars write 


THE S. SNYDER CORPORATION 
14 Mart Place - - - Rochester, N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED ADS. WILL BE 
FOUND ON PAGE 94 
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FORS TABLE 


KEEPING BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 
UP TO THE MINUTE 


Changing conditions make it necessary for the 
banker in extending credit to keep in close touch 
with trends developing in a customer’s business 


By PAUL W. PETTENGILL, C. P. A. 
Kohler, Pettengill & Co., Accountants and Auditors, Chicago 


HEN a balance sheet is submitted 

to a banker a question that in- 
stinetively arises is, what has taken 
place since the company’s financial situa- 
tion last reviewed? In what 
manner may a banker quickly review the 
changes without comparing individually 
the items on the comparative balance 
sheets ? 

In aceounting parlance, a statement 
that reflects the above questions is a 
“statement of application of funds.” As 
the name indicates, it discloses how the 
new funds injected into the business 
have been applied. 

A prompt, intelligent analysis of a 
customer’s business is more necessary 


was 


today than ever before. Conditions may 
change rapidly and it behooves the ex- 
tender of credit to keep in close contact 
with the various trends constantly de- 
veloping. The application of funds 
statement shows concisely the general 
financial changes and indicates the 
practical effect of the financial policies 
which have been followed by the officers 
of the company. 

If the management has been conserv- 
ative it will have built up working 
capital so that the ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities will be ade- 
quate. The earnings will not have been 
paid out in dividends, to the exclusion 
of a desirable working capital ratio. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEETS 


Dec. 31, 
1924 


ASSETS 


June 30, 
1925 


Increase Decrease Ref. 





Cash on hand and in banks. $ 50,000.00 $ 60,000.00 $10,000.00 Sai 


4,000.00 
; 155:000.00 
180,000.00 


:Notes receivable 
Accounts receivable. . 
Inventories. . . 
Prepaid expenses 


159,000.00 ‘ 
205,000.00 25,000.00 
14,000.00 





Total current assets..... 
Investments 


Land 

Buildings 

Machinery and equipment. . 
Reserves for depreciation. . . 


60,000.00 
15,000.00 
150,000.00 
125,000.00 
40,000.00 


aaa $458,000.00 $39,000.00 $ 6,000.00 


65,000.00 





Total assets 


LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 
Accounts payable 
Notes payable 

Accrued liabilities 


$ 55,500.00 $ 85,000.00 $29,500.00 
100,000.00 80,000.00 $20 








Total current liabilities. ..$235,500.00 $225,000.00 $29,500.00 $40,000 00 , 


100,000.00 
350,000.00 
99,500.00 


Bonds outstanding......... 
Capital stock 
Surplus 


Total liabilities and net 


90,000.00 
375,000.00 25,000.00 


141,000.00 41, 500.00 . 





$785,000.00 $831,000.00 $96,000.00 $50,000.00 


An analysis of the increase of $41,500.00 in the surplus account shows the 


following: 


Surplus net profits for the six months of 1925 


Less—Dividends paid 
Net, as above 


$56,500.00 
15,000.00 


Investment in plant extensions may 

claim too large a portion of the funds 

received, from operating profits alone. 

It is important to observe carefully the 

disposition of the funds obtained in 

order that the soundness of financial 
policies may be proven or disproven. 

Current funds are obtained by any 
business from four principal sources— 
from stockholders, from lenders of 
money, from operating income, and 
from the conversion of fixed assets or 
assets not previously included under the 
heading of eurrent funds. Funds de 
rived from these sources may be applied 
to: 

Increases in working capital. 

Purehases of long-term  invest- 

ments. 

3. Additions to plant and equipment. 
Retirement of outstanding long- 
term indebtedness or capital stock. 

5. Dividend payments. 

6. Losses from operations. 

Knowledge of accounting is not neces 
sary to enable one to prepare a state 
ment of application of funds whieh if 
not in all respects technically correct is 
near enough the mark for all practical 
purposes. At the left are shown com- 
parative balance sheets of the X Com- 
pany at December 31, 1924, and at June 

30, 1925, in the shape ordinarily found 

in the files of the credit department. 

The increases and decreases in amounts 

are carried into the two righthand 

columns. The total net increase or de- 
crease of these columns should equal 
the net increase or decrease in assets, 
thus assuring clerical accuracy. 

The increase or decrease in the ne 
working capital is ascertained thus: 


s. 
2. 


Increases in 
current assets . 

Decreases in 
current assets 


- $39,000.00 
e 6,000.00 $33,000.00 


Increases in 
current liabilities $29,500.00 
Decreases in 


currentliabilities 40,000.00 10,500.00 


——— 


Increase in 
net work- 


ing capital .. $43,500.00 ) 


The application of funds statement 
may now be completed by summarizing 
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the increases or decreases in financial 
position in a readable manner. The 
form shown below is a_ suggestive 
one intended as a supplement to the 
gsual bank form on which the compar- 
ative balance sheets of a company 
appear. References do not need to be 
included, but are shown here.to aid in 
tracing the increases and decreases for 
the first half of 1925 to the statements. 
Figures for the two other periods are 
assumed for illustrative purposes. 

The increase of $10,000 in the depre- 
ciation reserves during the period has 
been shown as a fund received because 
the funds—a portion of which is now 
being called an operating expense— 
were distributed and accounted for as 
a fund applied in an earlier year. 

From the above form the following 
facts are brought to the banker’s atten- 
tion: 

(1) Earnings in the last two six 
months’ periods; a loss in the first six 
months of 1924. 

(2) The loss was met principally by 
selling capital stock and investments and 
eatting down working capital. 

(3) Working capital was strength- 
ened during the last six months by in- 
vesting therein 48% of the funds re- 
ceived. In the previous six months’ 
period the company also invested sub- 
stantially in working capital 42%. 

(4) From 7% to 12% of all funds 
have been used to liquidate long-term 
indebtedness. 

(5) Dividends have been paid con- 
sistently—27% of the funds provided in 
the year 1924 were paid out in div- 


idends. 


APPLICATION OF FUNDS STATEMENT 


Dates 


FUNDS RECEIVED: 

ve net — (11).. 
Increase in 

Sales of own bond 
Sales of own pores (9) 
Sales of investments........ 
Sales of fixed assets 
Decreases in working capital 


WHICH WERE APPLIED THUS: 


Additions to plant and equipment (3) (4) (5) 


Invested in securities* (2) 


Dividends paid (12) 


Increases in working capital (1) (7) 


Long-term indebtedness retired (8). . 


rating net losses 


Totals, as above 
Working capital ratio 


— reserves 6).. 











The directors’ room of the Exchange National Bank of Pittsburgh is well proportioned and 


equipped for the comfort of the directors. 


Weary and Alford, bank architects of Chicago, 


designed the room. 


(6) The company invested 5% of 
its 1925 funds in securities for use in 
ease of financial depression. 

(7) Plant additions apparently are 
not abnormal. 


Trace Local Banking History 

“A History of Banking in Chat- 
tanooga” is the title of a unique and 
interesting booklet published by the 
Hamilton National Bank and the Hamil- 
ton Trust and Savings Bank of Chat- 
tanoga, affiliated institutions which to- 
gether comprise the largest financial or- 


1924 
Jan. |-June 30 qe 


$ 60,000.00 


i4 
12 
25 


6 
43 


100 


$ 10,000.00 12 
23 
12 
53 


$133,000.00 | 


*Not a temporary investment or otherwise a current asset. 


Remarks: 


July 1-Dec. 31 


ganization in east Tennessee. The de- 
velopment of every bank in Chattanooga 
is traced from the beginning giving the 
names of early and present officers. 
The various services offered by the 
Hamilton banks are presented in a few 
pages in the rear of the booklet. 


K. M. Vitzthum In New Quarters 

K. M. Vitzhum & Company, Inc:, of 
Chicago, architects and engineers (bank 
specialists) are now occupying new 
quarters in the Bell building, 307 North 
Michigan Avenue. 


X Company 
1282 Eighth Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
1925 
Jan. |-June 30 


$ 56,500.00 


$ 91,500.00 


$ 18,000.00 
5,000.00 


13/000.00 
43,500.00 


$ 91,500.00 
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B ANKERS who realize that a well 
planned budget is one of the most 
important factors in fortifying loans 
to a business will find many valuable 
pointers in the recent publication en- 
titled “Budget Control—What It Is and 
How To Do It,” issued by Ernst and 
Ernst. 

What is a business budget? 

According to Ernst and Ernst, the 
budget in business is a plan for co- 
ordinating and directing all forces to- 
wards the attainment of a definite ob- 
jective. It esimates in advance the fac- 
tors of time, volume, and value neces- 
sary to produce a definite amount of 
sales in a given period. A budget fore- 
casts the quantities of each product to 
be made, the amount of income and ex- 
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WHEN BORROWERS PLAN 
FOR BUDGET CONTROL 


Recently published analysis of the busi- 
ness budget provides helpful suggestions * 
to bankers on this important credit factor 


penditure, the necessary financing, the 
profit, and the future financial position 
of the company. 

How does a carefully directed budget 
aid a business? 

A budget benefits a business in many 
ways. It is a marked influence in the 
economical use of working capital, 
since it is planned to utilize plant facil- 
ities-and current assets to the maximum 
of their potentiality. By regulating 
the spending of money for a definite 
purpose a budget prevents waste. It 
places definite responsibility for each 
function of the business. It makes for 
coordination, by compelling all depart- 
ments of a business to co-operate in 
attaining the results fixed by the budget. 
It guards against undue optimism and 


BUDGET CONTROL 


YEAR 
BUDGET OF 


GaIn OR LOSS | 


GAIN OR LOSS 
MULAT? 


“cuMvuaTE CCC 
MULATIVE 
, a i 


nu on 108s ST ci REA 


OCTOBER | || 
ro oare ee ee 
GAIN OR LOSS aaa 


‘cmanaa. CCE 
SUMULATIVE 


wovewocr | TT 


TO DATE 


GAIN OR LOSS 


‘cniam. COTE A 
CUMULATIVE : 


pecemper || | | | | | | 


TO DATE 


‘aman COUELOL CEE Eeee eee 
— TTT 
EEE 


Fig. 1. Part of a form for | “‘master bu: 
It provides for a comparison of the estimat 


loss from month to month, cumulative budget wi 


’ where the various factors may be compared. 


hua t with the actual pp the gain or 


actual results, and the cumulative gain or 


loss in connection with each item. 


over expansion by placing in cold fig- 
ures the best judgment of the exeep. 
tives. A budget acts as a safety signal 
for management since it indicates the 
variance between its estimates:and the 
actual results obtained from period to 
period. Not least among the benefits 
of a budget is that it compels manage. 
ment not- only to study its markets, 
products and services, but also to study 
and plan for the most economical use 
of labor, material and expense. Fur. 
ther, a budget is the only means for 
predetermining when and to what ex. 
tent financing will be necessary. And 
a significant point in its favor is that it 
compels management to fortify itself 
with adequate accounting, cost ae- 
counting, and financial records. In a 
nutshell, the budget is one of the great- 
est contributions to the success of a 
business. 

Before setting up the complete or 
“master” budget of a business, however, 
it is first necessary to develop prelim- 
inary budgets for sales, production and 
purehases, expenses, plant additions 
and plant changes, and eash. 

Sales Budget 

The sales budget is an estimate of 
the sales for the budget period and is 
usually determined by the sales man- 
ager and approved by the general man- 
agement. This estimate is based upon 
a reasonable expectancy, with trade 
conditions and past experience care- 
fully considered. , 

For example, assume that over a 
period of the last three years, a com- 
pany shows a progressive increase in 
sales of ten per cent each year. Future 
trade conditions are good. There has 
been a favorable election. Crops are 
good and prices up. Renewal of trade 
with foreign countries is early expected. 
And on the whole it seems quite possible 
to look forward to an increase in sales 
for 1925 at 15 per cent over 1924. Fif- 
teen per cent is then taken as the basis 
for the sales budget. As this estimate 
is made quarterly, the forward booking 
of sales contracts are in themselves 4 
good guide as to the reasonable expet- 
tancy for future increases or decreases 
in the volume of sales. 

Year 
1922 
1923 


Sales 
$1,000,000.00 
$1,100,000.00 
1924 10% — $1,210,000.00 
1925 15% — $1,400,000.00 


Having determined the amount of 
$1,400,000 as the reasonable expectancy 
in sales it is next determined as to what 
will comprise the sales, and in what 
months the sales will be realized. To 
obtain this information it will be nee- 
essary to make an analysis of sales a¢- 

cording to departments, lines, commod- 
ities, or articles by months, for at least 
one year. It is desirable to have this 
information over a period of sev 

years in order to make note of any 
change in the trend of sales, or tend- 


Increase 


10% 
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eey of the trade to buy increasingly 
more of certain lines and diminishing 
Jess of others, as in the automobile busi- 
ness, for instance, the tendency has 
been towards a large percentage of 
dosed cars as against open cars. 

In arriving at the estimated volume 
of sales dollars, it is necessary to take 
into consideration any contemplated 
change in prices or change in policy 
involving quantity discounts, ete. Any 
enlargement of sales territory, or addi- 
tional branches, or more intensive sales 
activity in present territory, or any 
special advertising campaign, should be 
given due consideratjon in the estimat- 
ing of sales for the budget. 

It is important to keep constantly 
in mind that the sales budget is the key 
to the whole plan; that all efforts and 
budgets must be coordinated with it. 
The whole budget plan falls down when 
there is lack of coordinated effort in 
any department. 

Production and Purchase Budget 

The production and purchase budget 
is planned to meet the demands of sales 
as prescribed by the sales budget. 
The production department predicates 
its manufacturing operations wholly on 
the sales budget, since it will be re- 
quired to have the articles available in 
sufficient quantities at the proper time 
to make delivery in accordance with the 
sales delivery dates. 

In accomplishing the production 
ealled for by the sales budget, the pro- 
duction department must take into con- 
sideration the available equipment, and, 
if possible, provide for a steady flow 
of production through the plant over 
the entire period. Consideration must 
be given to the steady employment of 
labor and most economical use of all 
its mechanical and human factors that 
are essential to production, and as a 
result, this department cannot produce, 
each month, strictly in accordance with 
the deliveries as indicated by the sales 
budget. 

It is the responsibility of the pur- 
chasing department to buy raw materi- 
als which must be available when 
needed to initiate production. The 
purchasing department with its knowl- 
edge of the quantities of materials re- 
quired and the dates they must be avail- 
able, and knowing unit prices, is in a 
position to submit its estimate of the 
cost of materials required for the period 
and to further interpret these values in 
terms of date of payment for the pur- 
pose of the cash budget. 

The sales budget is the guide to the 
production department in the prepara- 
tion of its production schedules planned 
mm advance to regulate the manufactur- 
ing operations from day to day, week 
to week, and month to month. In turn, 
the manufacturing schedule becomes the 
basis for determining the materials 
Which will be consumed and the labor 
Which must be provided. It is eus- 


A Specialized Service 


for Banks and Bankers which is the result of 
more than sixty years of experience is offered by 


~ 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 
and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


and provides complete facilities for active and 
inactive accounts, collections, bill-of-lading 
drafts, investments, letters of credit and foreign 


exchange transactions. 


Combined Resources exceed $400,000,000.00 


tomary to prepare separate production 
schedules for each month. 
Expense Budget 

The expense budget is an estimate of 
the expenses necessary to operate the 
business in the budget period. 

The first essential in controlling ex- 
pense~is placing responsibility for the 
spending of money or the incurring of 
expense in each department of the busi- 
ness. Expense should always be based 
on necessity. It should be dictated by 
the desire to serve and benefit the busi- 
ness. The principal benefit to be de- 
rived from budgeting expense is that 
the need for expense is carefully con- 
sidered before commitments are made 
for it. Classification of expense and 
the accounts pertaining to it will de- 


ooo, 


pend upon the peculiar needs of the 
business. 

There is a minimum of expense nec- 
essary in conducting a business, regard- 
less of the volume of production or sales 
accomplished, and this should be a known 
quantity. Increasing volume of busi- 
ness calls for increase in expense, but 
beyond a certain point the expense does 
not increase in the same progressive 
ratio as the sales. 

Under the budget plan, each execu- 
tive is required to submit his estimate 
of the amount of expense necessary for 
his activities, in sufficient detail to make 
possible an analysis of the cost of all 
elements of his expense. It is eusto- 
mary to schedule separately and by de- 

(Continued on page 92) 
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SAFEGUARDING YOUR VAULTS 


MOVING BANK “FORTRESSES” 
FOR GUARDING CASH 


In addition to armored car protection the Hellman 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles 
has developed effective safeguards inside its building 


FORM of protective device which 
has come into common use in Los 
Angeles is the armored car. Although 
the first one is but a few years old, 
others have been added until there is 
a formidable fleet of them, perhaps a 
score. Equipped and ready for action 
they might turn the tide of a battle. 
Banks are building these cars from 
two motives: First, to bring in collee- 
tions from branches about the city; 
and second, to do general errands. The 
banks which maintain branches were 
the first to be sold on the armored ears, 
but conditions in Southern California 
are such that all large banks are com- 
ing to realize the utility, if not the 
actual necessity, of the steel messengers. 
Banking in Los Angeles is carried on 
a little differently than in other cities 
in its class. In the first place, it has 
a tremendous ground area, covering 


The branch a —— in Los An 
cars. Here are two of the latest nuit. 
car, shown a 


By MICHAEL J. PHILLIPS 


more space by far than almost any 
other community. One bank which has 
many branches reports that the two at 
the extremes are about thirty miles 
apart. Between the outlying branches 
and the city proper, there are sparsely 
settled districts in which desperate men 
could stage a holdup, even in daylight. 
They would do it, for often millions 
are the bait—if the money could be 
secured. Hence the armored car for 
the branch bank system. 


But an interesting change in the 
banking business is foreshadowed by 
the investment of non-branch bankers in 
these moving fortresses. They mark 
another step forward in the competi- 
tion to gain and hold accounts. The 
armored cars are sublimated messenger 
boys to bring in heavy deposits from 
outlying districts. 

No bank publicity admits this; no 


eles Fema ey the consistent employment of armored 
There are 12 loopholes in the Citizens National Bank 
The armored car belcw, which belongs to the Hellman Commercial Trust and 


Savings Bank, is feenmned by a sort of cupola in the rear from which a guard can see in all directions. 
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bank advertises that it has a ear for 
this purpose. Nor is the service volun- 
teered. But if the big concern three 
miles from downtown has a heavy de 
posit to make, an armored ear is avail- 
able to bring it in. If it isn’t it soon 
will be—probably before the first of 
next year—for every bank which has 
metropolitan pretensions. 

The latest addition to the fleet was 
made recently by the Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank. This is believed to be one 
of only three built from the chassis up 
as a money-carrier, and not adapted 
from an ordinary commercial ear. 

The entire body is of “Duralyte,” a 
new metal of steel and aluminum which 
has the glisten of freshly-cleaned silver, 
so that the car is of striking appear- 
ance. Most of the fleet are painted 
black. 

The composition of Duralyte is kept 
secret by the manufacturers. The 
sheets of metal composing the body are 
a quarter of an inch in thickness. The 
top is of the same metal, and is bolted 
to the body by means of girders grace- 
fully curving to give a rounded effect, 
vet sturdy as a bridge. 

There are twelve loopholes for firing 
from the Citizens’ car—two in each 
side; one each in the sliding doors at 
the side; two in the rear doors; and 
two in front. Where the car is not 
metal, it is glass—“Bullet Proof Glass,” 
the painted legend runs. 

The interior is divided into three sep- 
arate compartments. The driver and 
a guard sit in front, and can be eom- 
pletely isolated from the body of the 
ear by sliding Duralyte doors. Then 
comes a hallway which can be entered 
from the door at the side of the car. 
The compartment for valuables is im 
the rear. This also can be locked up 
independently with the teller inside, 
although the room communicates with 
the hallway by a typical teller’s window. 

The car, in its arrangement, might 
mean confusion and bafflement to the 
payroll bandits who have been flourish- 
ing in Los Angeles as they have else 
where in the country. 
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Let us suppose that the J. W. Jones 
Company has a big plant on Slauson 
Avenue, which is some distance from 
downtown. Before many months the 
Jones Company, which pays in cash, 
will discontinue its present practice of 
sending to the main office of a big bank 
for three hundred thousand dollars to 
pay its foree, thus offering a tempta- 
tion for the armed drug addicts who 
want money without working for it. 


Instead, in the near future, an arm- 
ored car of the type deseribed above 
will draw up to the curb in front of the 
Jones Company’s office, with the pay- 
roll money in conventent denominations. 
The two armed guards will patrol the 
walk with sawed-off shotguns and the 


- driver, also armed and alert, will sup- 


plement them from his seat. 

The company’s paymaster will enter 
the strongbox in the car and pay the 
employes who will file through the pass- 
ageway of the car, one at a time, each 
pausing by the wicket just long enough 
to receive his envelope. 

The present use of the Citizens’ Na- 
tional armored ear is to make trips with 
large sums between the institution and 
the Federal Reserve Bank; between the 
Citizens’ and other banks; to and from 
the railroad station; and to and from 
the post office with registered valuable 
packages. 

The Hellman Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank has two armored ears. 
The large one, which goes under the 
name of “Old Ironsides,” is a ponder- 
ous piece of mechanism which makes 
the daily rounds to the bank’s 32 
branches in Los Angeles and vicinity. 
This car has a sort of cupola rising 
above the roof level in rear, which en- 
ables the guard who sits perched up 
there to get a wide view in every direc- 
tion. 

On every side of this cupola are loop- 
holes, and the man who does sentry duty 
is surrounded by a veritable arsenal. 
He has sawed-off shotguns loaded with 
buckshot; automatic pistols and high- 
powered rifles, with thousands of 
rounds of ammunition conveniently to 
hand. The Hellman bank gives these 
facts the widest publicity. Some days 
the collections amount to three million 
dollars. So it is just as well to dis- 
courage prospective robbers. 

The man in the cupola is Charles 
Alexander, a dead shot with any of his 
Weapons. He formerly served as a 
Federal patrol officer on the Mexican 
border in the. Customs Service, has done 
considerable shooting at human targets, 
and in turn has been made a target by 
¢riminals in haste to get into—or out 
of—the United States. 

The driver of “Old Ironsides” is pro- 
teeted by the steel walls and the heavy 
glass. So is the other guard who sits 
beside him. To Alexander is given the 
major responsibility for protecting the 

ure. He ean, by the touch of a 


Tue First NATIONAL BANK, Blairsville, Pa. 


DENNISON AND HIRONS, Architects 
Tue Essex County Trust Co. 


East Orange, N. J. 


Modern Banks with Modern Vaults 


PF BANKS designed by the country’s foremost 
bank architects, the beautiful structures 
house vaults in which are combined the most 
formidable methods of protection known. The 
massive door on vault walls of indifferent 
strength is not sufficient—walls, floor and 
roof must be equally as strong as the door. 
There must be no weak spots. 


The Rivet-Grip System of Bank Vault Rein- 
forcement has been proved by the Federal 
Reserve Tests at Sandy Hook to be the most 
effective vault protection known to science. 
It is so flexible of design that it is adapted to 
the smallest as well as the largest vaults— 
giving greater protection per dollar of cost 
than any other type of reinforcement. 


Our authoritative handbook on modern bank vault 
design gladly sent for the asking. Write for it. 


IneRivet Grip Steel Company 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
2737 Prospect Ave. - - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


button, electrically stop the motor and J. W. Wenzell, who is head of the 
lock the rear wheels of the ear. The Hellman Bank’s protective forces. An 
lever which is the only means of open- inventor brought him erude plans for 
ing the money-box under Alexander’s “Old Ironsides.” At his reeommenda- 
feet is controlled by him alone, and he tion the corporation bought the plans. 
also commands the other inside levers Then Wenzell went ahead and perfected 
which lock and unlock the sliding doors them, and supervised the construction 
at the sides of the car. in Los Angeles shops. “The Monitor” 
The Hellman bank has a smaller and’ was built a few months later. 
faster armored car which carries less Wenzell has been a peace officer and 
money and which runs errands mostly private watehman for a good many 
in the downtown district. Only by com- years and is a man of unusual attain- 
parison with “Old Ironsides” does it ments. Besides his unhesitating cour- 
seem less formidable. Undoubtedly, to age and thorough knowledge of erimi- 
any attempt at a holdup the little nal psychology, he has inventive and 
brother, known to the bank crew as_ mechanical ability, as the building of 
“The Monitor,” would be just as in-_ the two ears, and the elaborate interior 
hospitable. protective system at the main office, 
Both these cars were designed by prove. 
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If King Tut 
Had Known The 
Meaning Of 
“Diebold” 


This interior system, electrically op- 
erated and controlled, is in accordance 
with Wenzell’s drawings. 

There are 24 tellers’ windows, and 
perhaps a dozen desks of officers about 
the lobby. By each window and desk, 
in easy reach, is a button. In the event 
a holdup is attempted, the threatened 
person simply touches the button. 

At once a large red light gleams; the 
six great bronze doors in the front of 
the lobby leading to the street, crash 
shut. In the event this thing ever oc- 
curs,—so far the devices have been used 
only in tests—it will be well to avoid 
the merciless swing of those doors. A 
person caught between them, for they 
weigh thousands of pounds each, would 
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wished to be 


F Ngee nee gn to the custom of his time King Tut 
buried with all his treasures and 
possessions. To do this he built a massive and imposing 


tomb which required years of the time of countless work- 


men. 


If King Tut had known the meaning of “DIEBOLD” he 


would have assured himself the utmost degree of protec- 


tion by installing in his tomb a Diebold Vault Lining fab- 
ricated of material that makes it invulnerable to any 
known means of burglarious attack. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 


be crushed to death. They are pro- 
pelled, by the touch of that button, with 
tremendous force. 


But this isn’t all the button does. 
It starts the six special officers, con- 
stantly on duty in the bank during busi- 
ness hours, toward the danger point, 
weapon in hand. In the basement, 
where Wenzell sits at his desk, it indi- 
cates on a eall board in front of him 
who is under fire. 


He presses another button which 
turns in a riot call at the nearest police 
station and rushes upstairs with his 
elephant-killing riot gun. Wenzell car- 
ries the only key which will unbolt the 
exits. 


GAS GUNS PROTECT MESSENGERS 





Keystone Photo 


Bandits attempting to stick up bank messengers in Boston will have a bad time of it from now 


on. Messengers are provided with tear gas guns like the one shown in action above. 
to drive away a mob, it is said. 


has power enoug 
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‘A NATIONWIDE BETTER 
BUSINESS BUREAU 


The National Vigilance Committee of 


The gun 
* x 


the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, which during the past thir- 
teen years has developed into an in- 
tensive nationwide system for the 


maintenance of the “Truth-in-Advertis- 
ing” standard, announced at the World 
Convention at Houston, Texas, re- 
cently its incorporation under the laws 
of Delaware as the National Better 
Business Bureau. The change in name 
arises from the fact that the committee 
is affiliated with and co-ordinates the 
local work of the many Better Bureaus 
in leading cities of the country. 

Operations of the National Better 
Business Bureau will be in charge of 
Fifteen directors; five selected from 
the Better Business Bureaus, five from 
the sustaining members of the National 
Vigilance Committee, and five from the 
Executive Committee of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of the World. 

There will be no change in operating 
policy, but it is believed this step will 
enhance the prestige and influence of 
the bureau work throughout the coun- 
try and make of it a still more useful 
servant of advertising, American busi- 
ness and the consuming public. 

The incorporators of the National 
Better Business Bureau are Lou E. 
Holland, of Kansas City, retiring pres- 
ident of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, Herbert S. Hous- 
ton, of New York, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the National Vigi- 
lance Committee, Harry D. Robbins, 
chairman of the Committee on Manage- 
ment of the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee, and Merle Sidener, of Indian- 
apolis, a member of the Committee on 
Management. 


New Counterfeit $20 Federal Reserve 
Notes 


The Treasury Department in its cir 
eular letter No. 557 describes two new 
counterfeits as follows: 

“1. $20 issue of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland, Ohio; check letter 
‘B;’ face plate No. 21; W. G. MeAdoo, 
Secretary of the Treasury; Jol 
Burke, Treasurer of the United States; 
portrait of Cleveland. 

“This counterfeit is printed from 
photo-mechanical plates of amat 
workmanship, red ink lines used 
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jmitate the silk fiber of the genuine 

This note should not deceive 
the ordinarily careful handler of money. 
The number of the specimen at hand 
js D3271482A. 

“2. $20 issue of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York; check letter ‘D;’ 
plate number indistinet; A. W. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury; Frank 
White, Treasurer of the United States; 
portrait of Cleveland. 

“This is a photographie production 
on a single piece of paper, with black 
and red lines to imitate the silk fiber 
of the genuine. Blue coloring has been 
applied to the seal, but the figures of 
the Treasury number are black. This 
number is B44309872A. Green ink or 
water color has been applied to the back 
of the note, covering much of the fine 
lathe work in the border. The note is 
so apparently photographed that, it 
should not deceive.” 


NEW POLICY COVERS 
SAFE DEPOSIT LOSSES 


FORM of insurance policy de- 

signed to provide coverage against 
loss of safe deposit box contents with- 
out requiring the assured to ascertain 
or keep a record of such property prior 
to the loss has been prepared by the 
protective department of the American 
Bankers Association. 

James E. Baum, deputy manager of 
the protective department and secretary 
of the insurance committee, in present- 
ing the policy to Edgar E. Mountjoy, 
deputy manager of the National Bank 
Division of the association, said: 

“T have studied that part of the pro- 
ceedings of the National Bank Divi- 
sion’s Trust Department’s conference in 
Chicago, reporting the discussion of 
protection against loss through robbery 
of safe deposit boxes. For the infor- 
mation of those who attended the meet- 
ing I submit the following statement 
which I feel is pertinent. 


“Bankers blanket ‘bonds do not cover 
losses through burglary or robbery of 
safe deposit box contents ‘unless’ (as 
provided-in forms No. 1, 8, and Lloyd’s) 
‘such loss be sustained through any dis- 
honest act of an identifiable employe 
under such circumstances as shall make 
the insured legally liable therefor.’ 
Blanket bond, form No. 2, is more 
restrictive as it excludes (Sub-section 
7-e) ‘Any loss of property contained in 
customers safe deposit boxes.’ 

“In addition, all blanket bonds ex- 
elude ‘any loss of property the custody 
of which the insured has undertaken 
when a description of the property was 
not ascertained by the insured before 
such loss oceurred.’ Without this clause 
i all but the safe deposit box policies, 
the companies could properly be charged 
‘With bad underwriting as such omission 
Would encourage negligence and penal- 
ize, by increased premiums, the careful 


EXCELSIOR 


MILLS 


HE Excelsior Mills at Union, S. C., are 
manufacturers of X-L-C-R Products, in- 
cluding tinted mercerized single yarns for 
hosiery, underwear yarns, fine combed peeler 
mercerized yarns and X-L-C-R Hose for men. 


The Excelsior plant is modernly equipped 
for the production of X-L-C-R yarn and 
hosiery with adequate facilities for dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing X-L-C-R Products. 


It was the privilege of this organization of 
Engineers to plan and supervise the rear- 


rangement and electrification of the Excel- 
sior Mills. 


Without obligation, we shall be glad to con- 
fer with those who are interested in the plan- 
ning or construction of new mills, factories 
power plants, in the installation of mechan- 
ical equipment, or other work calling for the 
services of a well-balanced engineering organ- 
ization. In the meantime, write us for copies 
of “Picks to the Minute,” on the textile in- 
dustry, “Factories for the Future,” or “Con- 
tentment under Roof,” on industrial housing. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 


Greenville 


627 Tennessee Electric Power Bldg. 
South Carolina 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


es EN 
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Life Insurance Trusts 


A Trusteeship Based Upon the Proceeds of Matured 
Life Insurance Policies 


What provision have you made against the shrinkage of your 


estate through taxes and administrative expenses after your death? 


Have you 


made certain that your beneficiaries will receive all you have planned to leave 


them? 


Every business man should establish a Life Insurance Trust to 
offset the inevitable shrinkages from estate, inheritance, and transfer taxes, 
executor's and legal fees, and unexpected expenses. 

A Life Insurance Trust, through a Trust Company or a Bank 
Trust Department, assures prompt payment of taxes assessed on your estate, 


and safeguards the interests of your beneficiaries. 


It cuts the cost of adminis- 


tration, and causes your estate to grow, not to shrink, after you are gone. 


The new John Hancock booklet, “Estate Conservation and 
Life Insurance Trusts,’ contains interesting facts and practical suggestions for 


estate-protection 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Over Sixty Years in Business. Now Insuring Over Two Billion Dollars in 
Policies on 3,500,000 Lives. 





bankers for the mistakes of the few 
who may be guilty of negligence. 

“The risks attending the contents of 
safe deposit boxes, which are usually 
unknown to the bank, present moral 
hazards peculiar to this business, thus 
requiring a special form of insurance 
policy. This policy was designed es- 
pecially for coverage against loss of 
safe deposit box contents without re- 
quiring the assured to ascertain or keep 
a record of such property prior to the 
loss. 

“The attached policy agrees: ‘To pay 
the pecuniary loss sustained by the 
assured or by the lessees of such safe 
deposit boxes directly resulting 
from burglary, or robbery of securities, 
jewelry and silverware as defined in 
paragraphs I and II and conditions A 
and B. Loss resulting from damage to 
such property and to the premises and 
all safes, vaults, ete., is also covered 
under paragraph III. * 

“Under condition C, it will be noted 
that the company’s liability on the value 
of the contents of any one safe deposit 
box is limited to 10 per cent of the 
total amount of insurance carried under 
this policy. Money is not covered under 
this policy. Reference to condition B, 
sub-division (2), will show that it ex- 
eludes coverage ‘unless by affirmative 
evidence:’? which is defined in condi- 


tion E, ‘Proof of Loss’.” 


SOUND DETECTORS TO 
PROTECT VAULTS 


Detection of noise is the principle by 
which the “Phonetalarm” protects the 
vaults of a number of city banks, and 
because this system of protection is 
comparatively little known outside of 


banks in reserve centers the way in 
which it operates to prevent burglary 
is of interest. 

Sensitive sound receivers in the bank 
vault are connected by means of elec- 





When the vault is closed the funnel-shaped 
devices on the ceiling pick up any sounds and 
cause an alarm to ring at the central station. 


tricity with a central office somewhere 
in the city which is also the guardian 
of several other banks’ vaults. Any 
unusual noise in the vault, such as 
would be caused by the operations of 
yeggs, is instantly picked by the sound 
detecting devices which cause gongs to 
ring and lights to flash in the central 
office. A squad of detectives is at once 
dispatched to the bank in question. 


In addition to the sound detection. 


feature of the “Phonetalarm” is a 


system by which the opening and ¢los. 
ing of vault doors is recorded in the 
central office. Take the installation jp 
the National Bank of the Republie of 
Chicago, for example. At four o'clock 
the custodian of the vault swings the 
door closed and locks it. A bell and 
flash signal tells the central office when 
the door is shut and also when the bolts 
swing into position. Both of these ae- 
tions are acknowledged by the central 
office by means of a buzzer. And at 
every hour until the vault is opened in 
the morning the central office rings 9 
buzzer in the vault, the sound of which 
is caught by the sound detectors and an 
alarm recorded. 


ARMED LOBBY GUARDS TO 
PREVENT HOLDUPS 


be discussing the bank robbery situa- 
tion before a group of bankers re 
cently, J. C. Adderly, president of the 
Integrity Mutual Casualty Company, 
said: “Before we can hope to combat 
successfully with the bank robbers we 
must take stock of ourselves and the 
physical conditions that make possible 
such successful outlawry. 

“Too many bankers act on the er- 
roneous theory that the losses they 
sustain are shifted to the shoulders of 
the insurance companies because that is 
what they are paying premiums for. 
Nothing could be more fatal than this 
opinion. Some bankers even say that 
they will not take a chance on having 
their head blown off by some robber 
and therefore when these gentry appear 
in their banks, they are immediately 
going to turn it over to them. They 
are paying insurance to protect them 
in these cases, they say, and therefore 
they would be foolish to ineur personal 
danger by attempting to protect their 
valuables. 

“Tt is impossible for me to stress upon 
you too strongly that the losses stistained 
by bank robberies are not borne by 
the insurance companies. After all, an 
insurance company is nothing more than 
a clearing house where premiums are 
collected and losses distributed. Assum- 
ing that bankers pay a rate of $4.00 
per thousand for robbery insurance—if 
the $4.00 is sufficient to meet the losses 
then the rate will remain $4.00. 

“If the losses amount to $6.00, the 
rate will be $6.00 and if the losses 
continue as they have been, the rate 
will become so high as to be not only 
prohibitive, but, to all intents and pur- 
poses, confiscatory. Before that time 
arrives, however, the insurance com- 
panies will have stopped writing such 
insurance and then every bank will have 
to bear its own loss or take steps to 
prevent losses. 

“Let us take the state of Indiana, for 
instance. The rates in that state, im 
our company, at least, have not as ye 
been increased because they have not 
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suffered from the epidemic of bank 
robbery to the extent that obtains in 
Cook County and other places, such as 
Oklahoma. There is a reason for this, 
of course. In Indiana, just a short 
time ago a lone constable captured five 
robbers who were trying to make their 
eeape. A judicious use of a shotgun 
halted these young men in their career 
of crime. However, a robber in Chi- 
cago need only get around the corner 
and he is lost in the crowd. In Indiana, 
a robbery is heralded all over the state 
in a few minutes and every road is 
watched for the approach of the bandits 
and their escape is difficult. 

The loss ratio in Chieago and Cook 
County has been staggering. Anticipat- 
ing that the time would shortly arrive 
when no solvent insurance company 
eould accept Chicago risks at any price, 
our company has decided to take the 
initiative in helping the bankers to solve 
their problem. 

“Our records show conclusively that 
no bank on our books has been robbed 
where there was an armed guard on 
duty during all the hours that the bank 
isopen. The robbers of course, make a 
preliminary survey of each bank before 
they go to work and they are acquainted 
with the officers’ movements, the times 
the banks are least busy, the hours at 
which the employes go to lunch and the 
number of people who are left in the 
institution during these absences. With 
this information, they follow the line 
of least resistance, operating at a time 
when the bank is practically empty of 
people, grab the loot and away they go 
over hard roads and are soon lost to 
sight. 

“Being perfectly human and mortal, 
robbers will not knowingly go up against 
a dangerous situation, and a guard, well 
armed and constantly on the alert, 
always creates a dangerous situation. 
Naturally they tend to pass this bank 
by and work on the unprotected one. 

“Our company has issued a letter to 
all bank policyholders in Cook County 
stating that if the insurance is to be 
kept in force, an armed guard must be 
on duty always during banking hours. 
If any banker decided not to do this, 
there was only one thing for us to do— 
cancel the policy. This ruling, of course, 
oly applied to Cook County where the 
rime situation has become the cynosure, 
not only of America but the whole 
world. The result of this letter was 
illuminating. 

“Practically everyone of our policy- 
holders, agreed that the burden of redue- 
ig insurance rates was up to them and 
they installed the guard. Immediately 
the situation began to improve. One 
of four bank policyholders has its place 
of business quite a distance from the 
business section of Chicago. It is what 
8 ealled a neighborhood bank, a veritable 
target for such men as Fernekes and 
the rest of his ilk. Upon receiving the 
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letter, the president of the bank imme- 
diately installed a guard. 

“This guard was intelligent as well 
as courageous. He made it his business 
to look over every person who came 
into the bank. He moved about the 
lobby apparently unconcerned, but not 
a soul entered the doorway to that 
bank, or for that matter, no automobile 
stopped either in front of the building 
or anywhere in that block, without 
undergoing the careful scrutiny of this 
guard. About a week after his em- 
ployment, an automobile stopped in 
front of the building and two young 
men, well dressed but wearing caps, got 
out of the car and sauntered leisurely 
into the bank. 

“The guard was sitting near the door 
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when they drove up. He immediately 
became suspicious on account of their 
dress and because they did not appear 
to be men aceustomed to the neigbor- 
hood. He did not leave his seat, how- 
ever, but watched them enter the bank, 
walk around the crowd leisurely, 
examine different things such as exits, 
cages, ete., and then one of them waited 
his turn to have a ten dollar bill 
changed. In a few minutes the two left. 

“They walked towards a railroad track 
a few blocks away, and the guard en- 
listing the support of the crossing 
policeman, followed these two men and 
arrested them on suspicion. 

“On being examined, it was dis- 
covered that they were wanted all over 
the country.” 
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Good Will 


for your firm this new way 


B hg n> rip of banks everywhere are 
building new business, holding old, 
by this new way of advertising. 

They have found that a constant re- 
minder of their bank, in the hands of the 
people who influence business, is the most 
economical way they can advertise. 

Hence today the Autopoint—1925 
model—is used more and more for this 
“good will. advertising. Whether you 
send out ten, or one hundred, or ten thou- 
sand, the effect on the individual 
recipient is the same. He gets a 
thrill out of owning such a super- 
latively fine pencil. 

Every time he writes with 
Autopoint, he thinks of you. For 1 
he never had a pencil before that 
brought such care-free writing. 
Autopoint is light, constantly in 
service; your name is there to re- 
mind him of you at times you 
couldn't reach him. 

Manufacturers, wholesalers, re- 
tailers, bankers, have had amazing 
results from Autopoint adver- 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, 4615 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


Without obligation, please rush sample of Autopoint Pencil, 1 
business-building gift proposition, and full information. 


Company 


Address 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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1925 MODEL 


A constantre- 
minder, the 





can have! 


tising. They call it ‘the 
finest pencil in the world.” 


Read its three outstanding, ex- 
clusive features. 

Today find out more about 
Autopoint. Mail us the coupon 
for prices, and descriptions of var- 
ious styles. You owe it to yourself 
at least to learn of its new business 
possibilities. There is no obliga- 
tion. We won't send a salesman if 
you prefer. 

But mail that coupon now— 
TODAY. 


A Your Name Here 


Autopoint’s 3 Out- 





standing Exclusive Features 


The famous “‘neutral zone’*—an ex- 
clusive patent. When the lead is 
exhausted, the feeding mechanism 
oes into neutral—it cannot “jam.” 
is is what breaks ordinary 
mechanical pencils. 
Bakelite barrel—an_ unchanging, 
onyx-like light-weight material— 
cannot dent, split or tarnish. Most 
beautiful substance used for pencils. 
Simplest, smoothest working mech- 
anism. Nothing complicated to go 
wrong—only two moving parts 
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A NOVEL ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
EXECUTIVES’ QUARTERS 


New bank and office structure of the Ashland 
National Bank of Ashland, Kentucky provides a 
number of features designed to improve efficiency 


ACH year sees an_ increasing 
number of bank and office build- 
ings erected throughout the country, 
because bankers are recognizing that 
this type of construction not only 
affords profitable revenue in rentals but 
also develops business from tenants who 
are located in the offices 
Even in the smaller cities there has 
been a noticeable tendency for banks 
to put bank and office structures which 
a few years ago would have been con- 
sidered far too sizeable for in-titutions 
located outside of cities of large popula- 
tion. 
An interesting example of a bank 
and ‘office building in a city of approx- 
imately 25,000 population, is the re- 
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-in a simple Italian style. 


By GEORGE RANDOLPH 


cently completed banking home of the 
Ashland National Bank of Ashland, 
Kentucky. 

The building is ten stories in height 
and has 100 foot frontage on two streets 
intersecting in the heart of the city— 
Winchester Avenue and _ Sixteenth 
Street. 

The two facades of the building 
facing the streets are of buff limestone 
On each 
street on the outside of the building 
are six columns which extend to the 
height of the main banking room. 

In addition to the main entrance to 
the banking room and the building a 
separate service entrance and elevator 
is provided at the opposite end of the 


Public space and officers’ quarters of the new Ashland National Bank, pron Kentucky. Note 


how the glass partition makes possible a view of the entire vault entrance. 


The row of exécu- 


tives’ offices is along the wall directly behind the cages shown in the photo above. 
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building. Beautiful and massive iron 
doors of Italian design are used at the 
main entrance. 


The main banking room, which is 
floored in richly colored marble in a 
distinctive pattern, is unobstructed from 
floor to ceiling except for a small mez- 
zanine over the vaults and safe deposit 
department. Five tellers cages are 
located on each side of the lobby. 


An unusual arrangement of banking 
room layout, in respect to the officers 
quarters, is indicated in the aceom- 
panying illustration, at the left of the 
main floor. Instead of the officers 
having their desks in a single area, a 
row of small private offices is placed 
back of the tellers’ cages, and extending 
along the entire length of the banking 
room, from front to back. These small 
offices open upon a corridor which leads 
to the counter entrance to the officer's 
quarters, at the left of the main en- 
trance of the building. This arrange 
ment makes the interviews of the officers 
with customers more private than other- 
wise. 

The unit teller plan is employed in 
the cages, and the various operating 
details of the cages were carefully 
studied before the building was ereeted 
in order to insure the greatest possible 
speed and efficiency on the part of 
tellers. 

The safe deposit department and 
bank vaults occupy the rear end of the 
banking room, and in front of the 
vault there is no heavy grille work t 
obstruct the view of the vault from the 
lobby. Only a glass partition separates 
the lobby from the department. The 
massive 30-ton circular door, which is 
84 inches in diameter and 26 inebet 

(Continued on page 62) 
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HERE [IS THE ANSWER TO YOUR 
BUILDING PROBLEMS 


Each month you will find in this “Question 
Box” what an experienced bank engineer says 
on matters that are of vital interest to bankers 


QUESTION NO. 1. Where office 
buildings are owned and occupied by 
banks is the building generally man- 
aged by the bank or by some building 
managing company? 

ANSWER. We can only speak 
from our own experience in this mat- 
ter and banks with which we are ac- 
quainted have generally managed the 
buildings themselves as they have been 
unable to make satisfactory arrange- 
ments with the building managing com- 
pany to take over that end of it. 

The building manager’s idea is, how- 
ever, growing steadily and it is more 
than likely in the future that many of 
the banks that are now managing their 
own building will take advantage of 
the services offered by some of the com- 
panies whose specialty is building man- 
agement. There is little doubt that any 
building, which is managed by a com- 
pany specializing in building manage- 
ment, is maintained in a better condi- 
tion; that the service to the tenants is 
better, and that the returns on a build- 
ing so managed will, over the life of the 
building, provide better returns than 
from a building managed by the bank 
itself. 

There are many arguments for this 
type of service and we would refer you 
to your local building manager’s as- 


sociation for further details in the 
tuatter. 

QUESTION NO. 2. How ean we 
select the best grade of paint to meet 
cur needs? 

ANSWER. We think that the best 
way to select paint is first of all to 
select the best painter—one who will 
not simply apply paint, but one who 
will paint efficiently. Such a man is 
not necessarily the most costly. He is 
always the least expensive. He will 
employ the best materials and will also 
make certain that the surfaces to be 
painted are in proper condition. One 
of the important problems in building 
construction is the paint question. One 
paint may be best under one condition 
and the worst under another condition. 
It may be the best on one particular 
type of material and the worst on an- 
other kind. It may be the best in one 
room of a building and the worst in an- 
other room. So that we have found 
the best solution of our painting prob- 
lems to lie in the careful selection of the 
painter rather than of the paint. It 
is the result that must stand the test, 
not the material before it is applied, 
nor samples of the material. 

QUESTION NO. 3. How shall we 
decide what style of architecture we 
shall adopt for our new- building? 


A BANKING HOME SINCE 1808 


The building shown above can claim the record of being the oldest building in the United States 
It is now the home of the New York State National 


which has continuously housed a bank. 


Bank and was erected in 1808. 
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Keystone Photo 


It is at Albany, N. Y. 


ANSWER. Of course, the ideal way 
of deciding this question would be to 
leave it entirely with your architect. 
Your problem should be presented to 
him eomplete in every detail and allow 
him to submit sketches illustrating his 
solution of the problem. Allow him 
after this, if you wish, to submit 
sketches in various styles of architee- 
ture and nine times out of ten, after 
you have put him to all that work, 
you will accept his original solution 
as the best. 

There are many things to consider jn 
selecting a style of architecture for a 
particular scheme and the man trained 
in architecture and the multitudinons 
problems connected therewith can prop- 
erly consider all phases of the question 
and select the best type for the par- 
ticular situation, considering the many 
phases of the question almost auto- 
matically. The architect is the man to 
decide the question and the owner 
should rely entirely upon his judgment. 


QUESTION NO. 4. Why is it gen- 
erally customary today to use prepared 
or patented plasters instead of the old- 
fashioned lime plaster? 


ANSWER. Building. construction, 
like everything else in connection with 
architecture, has been speeded up ter- 
rifically in the past ten years,—not 
only to meet the demand for completed 
buildings as soon as possible, in order 
to reduce carrying charges on the prop- 
erty, but also to cut down somewhat 
the cost of building. A job started and 
completed promptly and with efficiency 
ean be built for less money than one 
built in the old-fashioned long drawn 
out methods. In the old lime plaster 
days it was usually specified that the 
lime should set after being slaked for 
two or three weeks in order to be cer- 
tain that no imperfections would arise 
after the plaster had been applied in 
the building, due to improperly slaked 
lime. This took space at the site which 
interrupted to a certain amount the 
efficient handling of the job—plaster- 
ing was thereby slowed up as was the 
entire building operation. In many 
eases the lime was not properly slaked. 


There aré concerns, in some localities, 
which will slake the lime and deliver 


- it at the job already mixed and ready 


for use. As all of this work is done by 
machine the result is eminently satis 
factory. At present there is a decided 
tendency for improvement in plastering 
and no doubt the use of lime plaster 


(Continued on page 64) 
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- FIRST NATIONAL BANK 








Columbus, Indiana 


E BANK, store and office 
building illustrated above, 
and now nearing completion 
is 55 feet wide, 81 feet deep 
and 42 feet high of fire- 


proof construction, composed of steel and 
reinforced concrete. 


The exterior is executed in a classical 
design of selected grey Indiana limestone 
with a base course of Eastern granite. 
The entrance doors and front window 
frames are executed in bronze. 


The fixtures, which are of a striking 
and unusual design, are executed in hand 
chased bronze and imported Breche Opal 
and black and gold marble. The floors 
are in grey Napoleon marble. 


The duplicate vault system consists of 
separate vaults for safe deposit boxes and 
currency reserve, each provided with 
separate doors. The main vault door 
contains eighteen inches of solid steel 
and is of the most modern design. The 
vault walls are two and one half feet of 
solid concrete with a special system of 
steel reinforcement and protected with 
an electrical system. 


This structure, including all equipment, 
vaults, planning, etc., is being built and 
furnished complete as described above 
for less than Eighty-Seven Thousand 
Dollars. 

This was accomplished by virtue of our 
long experience and special knowledge, 
combined with our business connections, 
which makes it possible for us to furnish 
fine workmanship at a cost consistently 
lower than prevailing prices for such work. 
We will be glad to demonstrate this fact 
to any banker contemplating building or 
remodeling by submitting preliminary 
plans anda guaranteed estimate without 
cost or obligation. 

The following list of contracts recenthy 
completed or in process of construction is 
offered in proof of these claims: 

Douglas National Bank............... .Chicago 
North Center Trust & Savings Bank Chicago 
Community State Bank................. Chicago 
First National Bank Berwyn, Ill. 
Arlington Heights State Bank, Arlington Heights, Ill. 
Harbor State Bank 
Blackstone State Bank 
Twelfth Street State Bank 


First National Bank Downers Grove, Ill. 
Commercial Trust & Savings Bank.. Danville, Ill. 


Chicago 


HARRY H. MORRISON 


Bank Engineers 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 
BANK BUILDINGS — VAULTS AND EQUIPMENT 


300 WRIGLEY BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


Meet our representative in Peoria, June 18th and 1igth. 
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Floor plan of the main banking room and basement of the new Ashland National Bank, Ashland, Kentucky. The arrangement of the executives’ 

private offices along the left wall of the banking floor is noteworthy. Also notice the placement of the women’s department immediately beside 

the doorway. The closed machine room is in the basement where there is also an assembly room for bank employes’ and customers’ use. The 
only banking department in the basement is the foreign department. 


NOVEL ARRANGEMENT OF 
EXECUTIVES’ QUARTERS 


(Continued from page 58) 

thick, is in full view. It is the largest 
and heaviest vault door in Kentucky. 
The vault, the walls of which are of 
steel-reinforced concrete 18 inches thick 
interwoven with an electrical alarm 
system, has three main sections, one for 
safe deposit boxes, one for a securities 
room and one for storing the bank’s 
books overnight. Modern ventilation 
apparatus is installed in all vault rooms. 
The circular door serves the safe de- 
posit vault and separate -rectangular 
doors serve the securities and book 
vaults. Adjoining the safe deposit vault 
is a room containing six coupon booths 
equipped with modern door and light- 
ing devices. Vestibule and elevators 
are in the rear end of the building at 
the Sixteenth Street corner and on the 
Winchester Avenue end on the inside 
of the building, as shown in the floor 
plans. 

Thus it is seen that the banking room 
oceupies the entire first floor of the 
building. Four rows of Italian pillars 
support a deeply beamed and paneled 
ceiling extending above the entire space. 


Pilasters along the walls on all sides - 


of the room appear to support the ends 
of the heavy beams. A large bronze 


central lighting fixture is matched by 
smaller ones about the ceiling to har- 
monize with -bronze fixtures throughout 
the building. Four bronze customers’ 
desks and four marble benches matching 
the floor are in the lobby. 

A mezzanine floor extends across the 
rear end of the main banking room 
upon which are located the directors’ 
room and toilets. 

The directors’ room of which a photo- 
graph is shown on page 49, is one of 
the most unique and artistic in Amer- 
ican banks. From it one has a view of 
the entire banking floor through steel 
French doors guarded with balcony 
rails. The room is finished in a dignified 
Italian period style with walnut wains- 
eoting and hand mode'ted walls and 
ceiling. Low toned hand painted deco- 
ration enriches the ceiling and beams 
giving a sense of quiet and restfulness 
to the entire room. At one end a large 
hooded fireplace with wrought and irons 
is provided, while at the other end is 
an attractive. bay window, affording 
ample light. A huge hand-carved table 
and chairs with upholstering to match 
the walls and ceiling occupy the center 
of the long room. Curtains and dra- 
peries are in harmony with the at- 
mosphere of the room. 

The basement of the building is as 
well planned and furnished as the main 


floor. Stairs and elevator lead to a 
lobby off of which is an entrance to a 
large silver vault which lies directly 
below the safe deposit department. The 
vault has accommodations for trunks, 
ete., left for keeping by the bank. The 
basement lobby also leads to a large 
assembly room with stage which is pro- 
vided for the use of bank employes or 
customers for various purposes. Several 
locker and rest rooms for men and 
women employes are in the basement. 
Most of the floor is occupied by am 
enclosed machine room removed from 
other banking departments. The 
foreign department located in one corner 
is the only banking department on the 
basement floor. An archive vault is 
located in another corner. 

Interior woodwork throughout both 
banking floor and basement is selected 
black American walnut finished in @ 
soft walnut brown tone. The same 
finish is applied in the office floor levels 

The entire building is supplied with 
water by its own well sunk to bed rock 
beneath the building. Water is delivered 
through the building by a system of 
heavy duty pumps insuring a constant 
supply. A vacuum system of steal 
heating is provided throughout th 
building. 

Schenck and Williams, Dayton, Ohio, 
architects, designed the building. 
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HOME BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Officers 


PETER L. EVANS  - - - = President M. JOHNSON - - - - - Cashier 
L. H. PRYBYLSKI - - = - Vice-President S. MALINOWSKI - - = Ass’t Cashier 
JOHN J. KRAUSE - - - Vice-President PAUL ROSENHOUSE : - Asst Cashier 
FRED W. GEORGS - - = Vice-President E. L. STUEBNER - -  -« Ass't Cashier 
PAUL DRZYMALSKI - = Vice-President LAURITZ P. HWASS - _— Sec’y & Trust Officer 


Board of Directors 


PAUL DRZYMALSKI E. K. JARECKI ALBERT LOW 
President Polonia Coal Co. County Judge Pres. E. Iverson & Co. 


PETER L. EVANS L. E. JOHNSON H. R. MISCH 
President Pres: J. Johnson Co. Capitalist 


ERNST FENSKE PHILIP KLAFTER L. H. PRYBYLSKI 
Fenske Bros., Furniture Mfrs. Capitalist Vice-President 


FRED W. GEORGS JULIUS KOOP MEYER TEITELBAUM 
R. 1. Terwilliger & Co General Merchandise Capitalist 


THOMAS R. HAIR JOHN J. KRAUSE W. A. WIEBOLDT 
Treas. Northwestern Yeast Co. Vice-President W. A. Wieboldt & Co 


< » 


BANK SPECIALISTS 


ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS DESIGNERS 
BANK BUILDINGS INTERIORS 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT VAULTS 


Write for Our Beautifully Illustrated Portfolio on Bank Art Showing Our Work 


K. M. VITZTHUM & CO., INC. 


VITZTHUM—BURNS, Architects 
605 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Tuts beautiful and imposing 
Granite and Bedford stone 
building was designed and is 
being built and equipped for 
the CITIZENS NATIONAL 
BANK at Romeo, Mich., 
under our Actual Cost, Guar- 
anteed, plus Fixed Fee plan, 


with saving returned to owners.. 


We will call on you, if you 


wish, without obligation. 


Our expert advice is yours for 


the asking. 











CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
ROMEO, MICH. 


BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY 
Bank Builders 


1438 First National Bank Building 





HERE IS ANSWER TO YOUR 


BUILDING PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 60) 


the next few years will come back very 
strongly. 

QUESTION NO. 5. What is the 
best floor for the publie space of a 
bank? 

ANSWER. There are many mater- 
ials which make excellent floors for the 
publie spaces of banks. Marble is used 
considerably but care should be taken 
to select marbles which will not be 
slippery. Travertine is excellent if a 
hard floor is desired. Rubber tile is 
being used more and more every day 
but a rubber tile should be selected 
which will not prove slippery when cus- 
tomers enter the bank with dampness 
on their shoes. Some banks use lino- 
leum, terrazzo, floors of the Insulite 
type, and even wood floors, although 
the latter is not very generally used in 
public spaces. The item to look for 
is that a non-slip material should be 
used. Then, of course, there is the 
question of wear, up-keep, ete. which 
should also be considered. 

QUESTION NO. 6. Why are there 
so many different types of contract 
on building work? 


ANSWER. I suppose the answer 
to this question is that every trade, and 
sometimes many individuals, have de- 
veloped their own particular type of 
contract under which they like to work. 
Such contracts are generally one-sided, — 
not fair to either one party or the other. 
Some years ago the American In 


Chicago, Ill. 





stitute of Architects, and others inter- 
ested in the building industry, co-oper- 
ated in the formation of what is at 


present called the Standard Documents 


of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. These documents include gen- 
eral conditions of a contract, form of 
agreement between the general con- 
tractor and the owner, between the 
owner and the architect and between 
the general contractor and his sub- 
contractors. These forms have been 
adopted by some of the associations 
covering the larger trades. They have 
been used over a period of years and 
found generally very satisfactory. The 
owners, in many cases, can assist in 
simplifying contract documents by in- 
sisting that all contracts entered into 
in connection with the building con- 
struction be on the forms prepared and 
approved by the American Institute of 
Architects and the other organizations, 
who have approved these documents. 

General contractors and subcontractors 
ean also assist in producing the results 
desired by insisting that these uniform 
documents be used in their various con- 
tracts, and in this manner everyone who 
has the interests of the work at heart 
will find that their work will be much 
more satisfactory if carried out under 
these conditions. 

QUESTION NO. 7. What is the 
best type of metal screen? 


ANSWER. There are many types 
of metal sereens which are manufac- 
tured. There are screens having solid 
metal frames, to which the wire is either 
soldered or welded. Other manufac- 
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turers make hollow metal frames to 
which the wire is secured by an adjust- 
able strip. It would seem offhand that 
with this latter type of screen it was 
easier to replace the wire if it ever be. 
came damaged, but to be done properly 
in either case the screen should be sent 
back to the manufacturer to be re. 
wired, and if this is done it matters 
very little whether the wire is soldered, 
welded, or secured by an adjustable 
strip. In any event it is advisable to 
use copper or bronze wire for the 
screen. This saves considerable in the 
upkeep cost of the screen. The same 
applies to the frame. An enamelled 
iron frame is better than a wood frame, 
but a bronze frame is better than either, 

QUESTION NO. 8. Has _bullet- 
proof glass been successfully used? 

ANSWER. Whether or not bullet- 
proof glass can be successfully used 
probably cannot be definitely stated un- 
less there has been an attack made on 
a bank in which the bullet-proof glass 
received a thorough trying out. The 
glass has been recently installed in sey- 
eral banks and orders have been placed 
for the material to be installed in other 
new banks which are being constructed. 
Some banks have used it for a partie- 
ular location in the building, but the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston has 
just used it in the entire countersereen 
and for the roof over the cages in their 
new Kenmore office. From a practical 
standpoint it seems to be most satisfae- 
tory, in that direct access to the cages 
eannot be obtained excepting through 
the glass or by damaging some of the 
devices used in connection with the 
glass for gates, deal plates or conver- 
sation openings. Of course, the bullet- 
proof glass has been thoroughly tested 
by experts and there is no question but 
what the glass will stop bullets. 


AN EFFECTIVE SHORT 
CORNER TREATMENT 


TRIKING in design is the entrance 

planned for the new building of 
the Farmers’ National Bank of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, on which work is soon to 
be started. The bank which has occupied 
the same site for 111 years has already 
moved into temporary quarters and its 
site on which until 1814 stood the old 
Federal Inn, where once General Wash- 
ington stopped, will soon be cleared. 

The Farmers’ National has always 
dominated Penn Square in Reading t 
which effect the three figures of lions 00 
either side of its main door contributed. 
Alfred C. Bossom, of New York City, 
banking architect and engineer, has 
effectively utilized the short corner loct- 
tion by designing the front of the build 
ing in the form of a quadrant. 

From all parts of the Square and 
from other streets, the rounded facade 
will be quickly seen and the structure 
will appear as though all lines converged 
to it. 
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Midway in the are of the front will 
be the main entrance door. The Italian 
Renaissance architecture and the grace- 
ful columns on either side of the door- 
way all will add to the distinctive 
appearance of the new “Bank with the 
Lions.” 

Granite will be the material employed 
and the loft windows will have frames 
of bronze and panes of heavy glass. 
The new building is to extend back 125 
feet, and is to be 55 feet in height. It 
will appear as having two stories above 
the curb. The steel work has been de- 
signed to sustain the weight of at least 
four additional stories as the directors 
are making ample: provision for ex- 
panding business. 

Every facility of modern banking 
needful for the serving of the public 
and the efficiency of employes has been 
incorporated in the plans. 

In the basement will be the safe de- 
posit department with 4,000 individual 
boxes. Abundant space in which the 
public ean move about while transacting 
their safe deposit business and nu- 
merous coupon booths are included in the 
layout of the basement space. Here 
also will be silverware vaults and a 
fully equipped fur storage plant, as 
women patrons more and more appre- 
ciate the care the modern bank now gives 
to their costly wraps. ‘The vaults are 
reached from a wide stairway in the 
centre. 

Impressive and well proportioned 
will be the main banking room, 60 feet 
wide and extending the full length of 
the building, and lighted by tall windows 
at either end and a dome from above. 

Entering the principal door, the 
visitor will find himself in_a circular 
vestibule, which opens into the banking 
space. On the left will be offices for 
the officials. The bank screen will be 
ornate in design and the accommoda- 
tions for tellers and cashiers unusually 
commodious. Soundproof rooms will be 
used for the bookkeeping accountancy 
divisions and correspondence divisions 
so that not even the slight noise from 
up-to-date machines for counting and 
writing ean be noticed. The floor and 
walls will be of soft toned travertine 
and the counters of tavernel marble, 
while the cages will be of bronze with 
an artistic patina. Check desks and 
other conveniences will be provided for 
the public. 

At front and back there will be mez- 
zanine floors with directors room and 
addition quarters for the clerical staff. 
The seeond floor will be equipped and 
used by the bank reached by elevators 
and stairs. It will be given to offices 
to be equipped in the most approved 
modern style. 


In every detail the new home of the 
Farmers’ National will respond to the 
most up-to-date requirements of Amer- 
lean banking. 
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342 Madison Ave., New York 





ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A Beautiful Interior 


HE above view shows the in- 

terior of the Atlantic National 
Bank of Boston where the Trav- 
ertine walls and floor, together 
with the bronze grilles, check 
desks and fixtures, mold an un- 
usual and pleasant effect. 


And whether the banker relies 
upon his first impression, or hears 
the sort of tribute a tried service 
inspires, or whether he actually’ 
sees buildings designed by the 
Thomas M. James Company, the 
result is the same. He becomes 
familiar with the highest type of 
craftsmanship in the bank build- 
ing business. 


Thomas M. James Company 


Bank Architects and Equipment Engineers 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE MOORE STATE BANK 





Ey 
From a Drawing 


MONTICELLO, ILL. 


Interior View 


- President 
- - Cashier 


A. F. MOORE - Vice-Pres. 
W. L. PLANKENHORN Asst. Cashier 


G. P. MARTIN, Asst. Cashier 


NOW BEING 
DESIGNED, BUILT AND EQUIPPED 
BY 


GEO. W. STILES COMPANY 


159 East Ontario Street 
CHICAGO 


DESIGNERS 
BUILDERS 


Paut V. HyLanp 
H. Freperic Beck 
Architects 
ASSOCIATED 


ENGINEERS 
EQUIPMENT 


AMERICAN Fixture Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ASSOCIATED 


BANK BUILDINGS 


OUR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET SENT ON REQUEST 





The Kalamazoo City Savings Bank, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan will have its bank 
building remodeled, for which contract 
has been awarded. 


A new bank building will be erected 
for the Iron County National Bank, 
Crystal Falls, Michigan to eost $50,000. 


Contract has been awarded by the 
United States Savings Bank, Port 
Huron, Michigan for making an addition 
and alterations to its bank building. 

The Citizens National Bank of Bed- 
ford, Indiana plan to remodel and make 
an addition to its bank building to cost 
$140,000. It will be a two story struc- 
ture. 


- Company. 


Weary and Alford, architects, of 
Chicago, have drawn the plans for the 
new bank building for the Lima Trust 
Company, Lima, Ohio. 


Plans are being drawn for a bank 
building for the Tenth National Bank, 
Philadelpiha, Pennsylvania. 


A two story bank building will be 
erected for the Manayunk National 
Bank, Philadelphia for which plans 
are now being drawn. 


A bank and office building eight stories 
high of brick, steel and limestone, will 
be built for the Penn Central Realty 


Plans are now being drawn 
for its construction. 


The Bank of Charlerio, Charlerio, 
Pennsylvania will undergo a remodeling, 
An addition will also be made. 

Plans are being drawn to make an 
addition and alterations costing $40,000 
to the bank building of the Montgomery 
County Trust Company, Amsterdam, 
New York. 


A new bank building to cost $100,000 
will be erected for The Freeport Bank, 
Freeport, New York. 


A new bank building is planned by 
the Port Chester Savings Bank, Port 
Chester, New York. 


Alterations and an addition will be 
made to the First National Bank build- 
ing of Ovie, New York, for which plans 
are now being drawn. 


Contract has been awarded by the 
United States Savings Bank, Newark, 
New Jersey to make alterations to its 
bank building. This will cost $70,000, 

Alterations to the bank building of 
the Union Trust Company of Baltimore, 
Maryland will be made for which con- 
tract has been awarded. 


Plans are being revised for the new 
one story bank building to be erected 
for the Essex Bank of Essex, Maryland. 


Thirty thousand dollars will be in- 
vested in the erection of a new bank 
building for the Farmers and Traders 
State Bank of Shabbone, Illinois. It 
will be a one story structure, 32x60 
feet of brick with Bedford stone 
trimmings. 

The First National Bank, Robinson, 
Illinois will remodel its bank building. 
An addition will also be made. This 
will involve an expenditure of $17,000. 


The owners of The Citizens National 
Bank of Romeo, Michigan, have closed 
a contract with Bond-Hubbard Com- 
pany, bank builders, Chicago, for the 
erection of a two story bank and office 
building at the corner of Main and St. 
Clair streets in that city. The front 
and the side facing St. Clair Street will 
be of Granite and Bedford stone. The 
construction will be reinforced concrete 
throughout. The size 35x95 feet. A 
large community room will be in the 
basement with public entrance from St 
Clair Street and the bank room. 

The interior will be finished im 
marble, bronze and walnut. The vault 
will be protected with a ten inch solid 
steel vault door. One thousand safe 
deposit boxes will be installed. 


The contract price is $66,500. Work 
has already begun and the completed 
building is promised for Nov. 1, 1925. 
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Novel Features in New Reserve Bank 

Several thousand persons inspected 
the new home of the Little Rock branch 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis, at Third and Louisiana streets, 
recently. 

A feature that the visitors found 
interesting was the “individual lobby” 
before each of the tellers’ windows. 
The barred doors to these “lobbies” are 
electrically locked and are operated 
with a button inside the cage. The 
teller admits only one person at a time 
to his window. 















An eight story bank and office build- 
ing to cost $500, 000' will be constructed 
for the Manufacturers National Bank, 
Rockford, Illinois. 










The First National Bank of Taylor- 
ville, Illinois plans to erect a new bank 
building. It will cost $100,000. 


















A new bank building of brick or stone 
construction is planned by the State 
Bank of Commerce, Effingham, Illinois. 











A bank, apartment and garage build- 
ing, two stories in height, will be erected 
for the Home State Bank, Bristol, Wis- 
eonsin. 











Sketches are being made to remodel 
the New England National Bank build- 
ing of Kansas City, Missouri. Three 
hundred thousand dollars will be invested 
in these improvements. 







The Long Island State Bank, River- 
head, New York will have alterations 
made to its bank building to cost 
$25,000. 













Twenty-five thousand dollars will be 
spent in making alterations to the 
Howard Savings Institute at Newark, 
New Jersey. Plans are now being 
drawn for these improvements. 


LIBERTY BANK OF BUFFALO 
Buffalo, N. Y. 























Slinger New Home of the Liberty Bank ° 
of Buffalo, now being built, will not 

only furnish the bank with quarters that 

are in keeping with its reputation for 

financial service, but will provide the 

City of Buffalo with an office building 

unexcelled by any other in Northern 

New York. 







The Hudson City Savings Bank, 
Jersey City, New Jersey is having plans 
drawn to make alterations to cost 
$50,000 to its banking home. 














Sketches have been made for the new 
bank building to be erected for the 
Peoples Trust and Guaranty Company 
of Hackensack, New Jersey. 

Alterations and an addition to a de- 
partment store are planned for new 
banking quarters for the Atlantic County 
Trust Company, Atlantie City, New 
Jersey. 


. 















ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 










The addition to be made to the New 
Brunswick Trust Company, New Brun- 
swiek, New Jersey will cost $40,000. 


mh 
ea ey 
Forty thousand dollars will be spent SOx. 
in remodeling the interior of the Union 


Bank of Chicago. 
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A four story bank and office building 
to cost $500,000 will be erected for the 
State Bank and Trust Company of 
Evanston, Illinois. The structure will 
be 100x132 feet of pressed brick and 
stone face. 

Plans are being drawn for an addition 
to the bank and’ office building of the 
Central National Bank of Peoria, 
lilinois. It will be three stories. 

A new bank and office building is 
planned by the Bank of Sikeston, 
Sikeston, Missouri. 


The Ferguson Bank, Ferguson, Mis- 
souri will spend $30,000 in erecting a 
new bank building, one story high, 
27x60 feet. Plans are now being drawn 
for its construction. 


A new bank building is planned for 
the Thrift Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


An addition to the bank building of 
the Montgomery Trust Company, Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania is planned. 

Contract has been awarded for a new 
modern bank building to cost $150,000 
to house the City National Bank of 
Dixon, Illinois. 


Work will soon be started on the new 
$1,000,000 bank building for the Home 
Bank and Trust Company at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


The Bank of Thomasville, Thomas- 
ville, Georgia will erect a new - bank 


building. te 





CENTRAL BANK & TRUST CO 
ERIE, PENNA 


SHUTTS & MORRISON 
BANK ARCHITECTS 


Marine Bank Building 
ERLE, PENNA. 


Correspondence invited 
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EFFECTIVE NIGHT LIGHTING 





Two interesting methods of building exterior illumination are shown here. The top picture shows 

a suspended globe of light illuminating the entrance of the Dixie Terminal. The bottom picture 

shows flood lamps attached to street > front of the Stony Island State Savings Bank, 
icago. 


IGHT illumination of bank build- 
ings is proving itself a worthy ad- 
vertising undertaking and many novel 
devices and arrangements of lights have 
been conceived for lighting buildings 
and to take advantage of unusual op- 
portunities. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows two interesting methods 
of building illumination suited to pe- 
culiar situations. Above is shown the 
entrance to the Dixie Terminal showing 
a suspended globe which accomplishes 
an effective entrance illumination where 
it wasn’t desirable to light the entire 
building. 
Below is shown the 
State Savings Bank, Chicago. 


Stony Island 
If you 


look closely at the picture you can se 
flood lights on the lamp posts in front 
of the building. The street on whieh 
the bank is located is well lighted » 
that for all practical purposes, flood 
lighting is not necessary. Only the 
upper portion of the facade is not 
lighted by the street lights, so flood 
lights were placed on the lamp posts 
and at night shoot beams of light o 
the upper portions of the building. 


A seven-story bank, store and club 
house of which the United Societies of 
Bronx County, New York City, are to be 
the owners, will be erected. The strut 
ture will cost $1,000,000. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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The Desplaines State Bank, Desplaines, 
Illinois, is making preparations to start 
work on a three story bank and office 
building. The building, 55x125 feet, 
will cost about $200,000. 


Plans will be completed shortly for 
the new home of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, San Antonio, Texas. The 
building will be of stone and reinforced 
eonerete construction, one story high, 
and will cost approximately $175,000. 


A ten story bank and office building 
will be erected for the Midland Savings 
and Loan Company, Denver, Colorado, 
at a cost of three-quarters of a million 
dollars. 

Bids have been received on the con- 
struction of the three story bank, office 
and apartment building for the May- 
fair State Savings Bank of Chicago. 


Work of remodeling the building of 
the Bankers Trust Company at Des 
Moines, Iowa, will start soon. Thirty 
thousand dollars will be spent in mak- 
ing these alterations. 


The Drovers National Bank of 
Williston, North Dakota, plans to erect 
a bank building. 


Alterations and an addition will be 
made to the bank building of the South- 
wark National Bank of Philadelphia, 
for which plans are now being drawn. 


A one story bank building, 60x150 
feet, of brick, stone and concrete con- 
struction, will be constructed for the 
Kingston Bank and Trust Company of 
Kingston, Pennsylvania. 


Plans are under way for the con- 
struction of a 14 story hotel and bank 
home, at the corner of Washington and 
Elm streets, for the Greensboro Bank 
and Trust Company, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. The hotel will have 250 
rooms and the project will represent an 
investment of a million dollars. 


Directors of the First National Bank 
at Wausau, Wisconsin, accepted plans, 
specifications and bids for the recon- 
struction of the bank’s building. 


The new banking home of the North 
End Trust Company, Newark, New 
Jersey is now completed. The building 
is of Indiana limestone, two and a half 
stories high, and stands at the junction 
of the two main’ business streets of the 
North.End. The bank will occupy the 
first floor and the second will be let as 
offices. The spacious banking room is 
lighted by large windows. on both 
avenues. The trim is mahogany, the 
Wickets bronze and the walls cream 
colored. At the rear is a large vault 
protected by a burglar alarm system. 






































COLD SPRING ~ 





Plans are being drawn for the con- 
struction of a six story bank and office 
building to cost $750,000 for the Home 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago. 
K. M. Vitzthum & Company are the ar- 
chitects. 

The Western National Bank: of Chi- 
eago will erect a bank and office build- 
ing to cost $150,000. 

Contract has been awarded for the 
remodeling and making of an addition 
to the Will Co. National Bank, Joliet, 
Illinois to cost $30,000. 


A brick and stone bank building will 
be constructed for the Essex Bank, 
Essex, Md. 


Any sized blocks in a uniform color 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


COLD SPRING GRANITE CoO., 


Formerly Rockville Granite Co. 


HIS illustration will give you an 

idea of how your columns will look 
in the making should you require some 
in building your new bank. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN THIS KIND OF, WORK 


- MINNESOTA 








Contract has been awarded for mak- 
ing a side addition to the bank and office 
building of the Hanover Trust Com- 
pany, Trenton, New Jersey. 

The Spring Garden State Bank of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, will make 
alterations and an addition to its build- 
ing. 

Plans are being drawn to make al- 
terations costing $100,000 to the three 
story bank building of the Dime Bank 
Title and Trust Company, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania. 


A new bank building to cost $100,000; 
will be erected for the Farmers Na- 
tional Bank of Oxford, Pennsylvania. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BANK’S HOME 


Attractive lobby of the Central Bank and Trust Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, just completed. 


The Central Bank & Trust Company, 
Erie, Pa., held formal opening of its 
new quarters on May 4th. 


way back 
into the 
sixties! 


That’s where our experi- 
ence as a business building 


bank began. 


Banks that use us as a 
correspondent appreciate 
the value of a service so 
well seasoned with experi- 
ence. 


We are constantly adding 
to the list. 


Can we serve your bank? 


™ F1FTHIHIRD 


Nationa Banke Cincinnanl 


Resources more than 
FIFTY-THREE MILLION DOLLARS 


The new structure, which is of Doric 
design, is purely a bank building, con- 
structed of steel and concrete and faced 
with granite. 

From the vestibule, paved with 
marble, access is had to the publie lobby 
at the center of the structure and also 
to the bank’s foreign department, at 
the left at the front of the building. 
This convenient arrangement makes pos- 
sible the opening of this department at 
hours when the main banking room is 
closed. 


The public space of the main bank- 
ing room, 18 feet by 42 feet, with two 
check desks in the middle, has eight 
tellers’ cages along the left side and 
windows for notes, collections and 
Christmas Savings at the right. The 
lobby is paved with rubber tiling of 
attractive design while the work space 
behind the windows is floored with 
linoleum on concrete. 


The bank counters are of gray 
polished marble, set in panels, and the 
sereens, wickets and cornices are of 
solid bronze. Tellers’ cages are double, 
and have ample space for cash drawers 
and storage cabinets. The work space 
is so arranged as to facilitate every 
transaction in which tellers must refer 
to bookkeepers. Side walls in the bank- 
ing room have a high wainscot of 
“Zenitherm” and will have mural decora- 
tions on canvas. 


The vault, is immediately in the rear 


of the lobby, separated by a bronze 


sereen. Above the vault is a balcony 
containing directors’ room, together 


with rest rooms, lockers and toilets for 
employes. 

In the basement are three vaults for 
books, material, and safe deposit service 
if required, as well as toilets, kitchen, 
storage space, and a-vapor heating plant 
with automatic control. 

Shutts & Morrison, architects of Erie, 
designed the structure. 

The Commonwealth Bank of Balti- 
more, Maryland, plans to make an addi- 
tion to its bank and office building to 
cost $150,000. 


Contract has been awarded by the 
Cytron Mortgage Company of St Louis, 
Missouri, for the erection of its new 
bank and office building which will cost 
$90,000 and will be two stories high, 
42x128 feet. 


The Security National Bank Savings 
and Trust Company, St Louis, Missouri, 
has awarded contract for the remodel- 
ing of its bank and office building. 


The bank building of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Plattsburg, Missouri, will 
be remodeled and an addition made, for 
which plans are now being drawn. 


A new bank building will be erected 


for the Wakeeney State Bank of Wa- 


keeney, Kansas. It will be a one story 
structure with basement, 25 x 60 feet. 


Contract has been awarded for re 
modeling the interior and exterior of 
the Home Savings and Loan Company's 
building of Huntington, Indiana. This 
will involve an expenditure of $25,000. 


A two story bank building of brick 
and limestone trimming is to be erected 
for the Fox Chase Bank, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. It will be 42x85 feet 
and will be located at Fillmore and 
Huntington Streets. 


An annex of five stories, 60x100 feet, 
will be made to the building of the 
Federal Reserve Bank in Philadelphia. 


A $50,000 bank building will be 
erected for the Swarthmore National 
Bank, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. It 
will be a one story structure. 


Alterations to an apartment building 
will be made for banking quarters for 
the Brooklyn Bank of Brooklyn, New 
York. This will involve an expenditure 
of $65,000. 


The Wayne County Home Savings 
Bank, Detroit, Michigan, will erect 4 
one story branch bank building at Lin- 
wood and Division Streets. 


Alterations will be made to the Key- 
stone National Bank of Reading, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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What Our 
Service 
Consists of 


1—Consulations, _ pre- 
liminary sketches, 
estimates of cost, in- 
cluding water color 
design of proposed 
building. 


2—Complete plans, spec- 
ifications, full size de- 
tails and awarding of 
contracts in conjunc- 
tion with owner. 


3—Complete superin- 
tendence. 








NOVEL FEATURES FOR 
OKLAHOMA BANK 


Walls finished in acoustically treated 
silk-fiber; marble -floors and panels; 
a concealed system of indirect lighting; 
elaborate marble and bronze fixtures 
and three entrances, are features in the 
new home of the Security National 
Bank of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Over the walls and ceiling of the new 
quarters is a pure silk lining, attached 
to specially constructed fiber molding, 
which has been treated to eliminate 
echoes, absorb sound and make the 
acoustics of the room as perfect as 
possible. The woodwork is entirely 
American walnut. Tiled floors of Ital- 
ian travertine, side walls of Caen stone 
and the finest selected Tennessee trav- 
ernelle. At the immediate right of the 
main entrance are the officers’ quarters, 
and just to the left of the entrance, 
easily accessible by the stairway or 
elevator, is the safe deposit department, 
with its vaults located in the basement. 
Another late improvement in banking 
fixtures is a statement counter instead 
of a window, which is expected to en- 
tirely eliminate the usual long monthly 
lines of depositors waiting before nar- 
tow windows for their statements. 


The Missouri Savings Association, 
Kansas City, Missouri is having plans 
wn to remodel its banking room. 


1925 





SECURITY SAVINGS BANK, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


The Red Bluff National Bank, Red 
Bluff, California plans the construction 
of a $75,000 bank building. 


The First National Bank of Jefferson 
City, Missouri will erect a new bank 
and office building. 


This is the recently com: ri bankin: 
of the LaSalle State Bank of LaSalle, 


home 
llinois. 


A eontract for construction of a 
$30,000 building for the Bank of Eng- 
land at England, Arkansas, has been 
awarded. Work is expected to start 
immediately. The new home for the 
bank will be two stories high of brick 
and tile construction and will be fire- 
proof throughout. 
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Under construction 


If you contemplate remodeling or constructing 
a new building, let us give you our proposition. 


W rite for our brochure on the “Open Door to Bank Architecture” 


W. GIBBONS UFFENDELL, INC., Bank pee 


39 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Republic Bank building of Dallas, 
Texas is now under construction at the 
corner of Main Street and Exchange 
Place. From the pavement line to the 
top of the tower the height of the build- 
ing is 355 feet, and it contains twenty 
stories above ground, exclusive of the 
tower, with two subsurface floors. The 
steel work has been practically completed 
and the frame is being conereted. The 
top of the tower is illuminated at night 
and when the building is finished will 
contain a special lighting arrangement. 
The building will cost $1,500,000. 


The Suffern National Bank, Suffern, 
New York has changed its title to The 
Suffern National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. 


Contract has been awarded to make 
alterations to the Northern Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. 


Plans are being drawn for the con- 
struction of a two story bank building, 
about 60x140 feet, for the Lehigh Valley 
National Bank, Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania. It will probably be of stone 
construction. 


Plans are being drawn for a one and 
two story bank building, 30x150 feet, 
for the Bank of LeRoy, LeRoy, New 
York. It will be constructed of brick 
and stone. 
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“JF you want to talk to farmers, you’ve got to talk the farmer’s 
language,” says Kenneth E. Olson of the Commercial National 


Bank of Madison, Wisconsin. 


His article next month in THE 


BANKERS MONTHLY will show how the country banker can ad- 
vertise effectively in spite of a small appropriation. 


BATTLING TO A “SHOW-DOWN” ON 
BALANCED FARMING 


How Loid Rainwater, 1924-25 chief of the 
Arkansas Bankers Association, took up the cudg- 
el to break the one-crop strangle hold in his state 


By ROBERT E. WAIT 


Secretary, Arkansas Bankers Association, Little Rock, Arkansas 


pms not, in the future, lend a 
farmer a dollar unless he agrees 
and does raise his food and feed; I 
will encourage and help him in dairy- 
ing (three to five cows), or one to 
three acres of strawberries or tomatoes, 
radishes, cabbage or fruit. In other 
words, I will stand ready to help those 
that help themselves—and withhold 
credit from the slothful.’’ 
HIS was the single plank platform 
of Loid Rainwater, thirty-fourth 
president of the Arkansas Bankers Asso- 
ciation, who served during the associa- 
tion year 1924-1925. It was the obliga- 
tion which as an active banker he re- 
quired of himself and a pledge he in- 
sisted his fellow bankers “take” for the 
good of their banks and the welfare of 
their farmer customers. It has become 
widely known the country over as the 
“Banker’s Oath.” It is the capstone 
of a long campaign for better balanced 
farming in a cotton state. 


Mr. Rainwater is a typical country 
banker, and is proud of it. He is 
Southern to the manor born and his 
sympathies have always been with the 
South and its struggling people, 
especially those who till the soil. He 
moved to Arkansas from Mississippi in 
July, 1888, taking the place of book- 
keeper in the Bank of Morrilton, which 
was the first bank established between 
Little Rock and Fort Smith. His entire 
banking career has been spent in that 
town (now grown to a flourishing little 
city) and in that bank, winning his 
way through sheer ability and affabil- 
ity up through the ranks to assistant 
cashier and finally president. Long 
identified with banking, insurance, farm- 
ing, cotton oil mills, cotton gins, com- 
presses and real estate, he is regarded 
as one of the most successful bankers 
and business men in central Arkansas. 


The presidency was his reward for an 
intense loyalty to the Arkansas Bankers 
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Association and its banks and bankers. 
His heart is warm for those who help 
themselves. He has little patience with 
the slothful and lazy. His experience 
has shown him that some people are 
utterly undeserving of help, and that 
“help” to such is wasted and increases 
their unworthiness. 

A one crop system of agriculture is 
a curse to any state. It is economically 
unsound; it impoverishes the soil and 
gradually, but surely, makes helpless 
dependents out of those who practice it. 
It matters little what the particular one 
crop is, whether wheat or cotton, tobacco 
or rice, wool or corn. It is never wise 
to put all our eggs in one basket. 

The awful thing about the one crop 
system is the strangle-hold it gets on 
the people—shackles they find almost 
impossible to throw off. Its insidious 
effects permeate the social and business 
fabric. It produces feast or famine, 
never a steady flow of prosperity. The 
banks are either full of money or bor- 
rowing up to the hilt to take care of 
their customers. The run of the years 
leaves no permanent wealth. 

Arkansas, like most of the Southern 
states, has been a one crop state, except 
for its fine fruit and grain belt near 
its Northern and Western borders... “Its 
great money crop is cotton, cashed* in 
the fall. “King Cotton” has been ‘its 
god, business has bowed prostrate at 
his feet. When the crop was good and 
the price right there was temporary 
prosperity. But after marketing the 
cotton there was always that sure and 
steady and awful drain for the purchase 
of food and feed from the manufactur- 
ing and grain and hay States. In this 
respect Arkansas is no worse than many 
Southern States and is better, far, than 
some. Such conditions have been 
typical, until recent years, of the South 
as a whole. ~ 


It has been a long hard fight but 
there has been steady improvement. 
The banks, by good, sympathetic service 
and lower rates, gradually have been 
able to wean the farmer away from the 
“supply merchant,” who, to safeguard 
the tremendous risks, was compelled to 
“furnish” at impoverishing rates. Gov- 
ernmental and state agricultural forees, 
the experiment station and the college 
of agriculture, have been steadily on 
the job with accurate information, help- 
ful experiments and well organized 
campaigns. The newspapers, chambers 
of commerce in the towns and cities 
and the active agricultural committee of 
the Arkansas Bankers Association have 
put the stamp of approval on the work 
of the trained agriculturalist, secured 
audiences for their practical lecturers, 
and have taught the business men and 
bankers how to be helpful to the farmers 
without in so many words “telling them 
how to farm.” It has been a great 
game and there has been plenty for 
every thoughtful, far-seeing busines 
man and banker to do. The results are 
most encouraging. 

On the last day of April, 1924, Loid 
Rainwater was inaugurated president of 
the Arkansas Bankers Association. 
That may mean more in Arkansas than 
a like position in some other States 
because the bankers are considered to 
have one of the best organizations i 
the commonwealth, and it has been help- 
fully active in all good works and is 
looked to for state leadership. The 
new president’s first crack at his con 


stituents was: 

“I know that we have more power than 
any king, czar, or kaiser. You hold the 
destiny of this State in your hands. You 
are the barometers of your country, and 
every country receives or gives just ™ 
proportion to the banker's efforts. Just by 
@ simple resolution and co-operation, you 
can treble your country’s wealth in three 
years. The Banker’s Association has by 
this time given you your diploma. If you 
haven’t received it you have ‘laid down 02 
your job’ and, like our Biblical friend, 
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‘buried your talent.’ You have had benefit 
of speakers, literature, propaganda _and 
demonstration in thrift, savings, diversifica- 
tion, scientific farming, dairying, poultry, 
live stock and truck farming.” 


And then followed the “Banker’s 
Oath” in the one and only “message” 
President Rainwater issued during his 
administration. At first it was mis- 
understood, even some of the bankers 
looked askance at the “pledge”— it 
seemed harsh and heartless and un- 
yielding. The Farmers Union crossed 
swords immediately. But Loid Rain- 
water pressed his “Oath” on the bankers; 
he kept at them until hundreds of letters 
of approval came to his desk. 

Some thought he would back down 
in the face of criticism, but this was 
his “come-back :” 


“Farmers are to be treated as all other 
business men. If the farmer has a small 
basis for credit, plus energy, honesty, abil- 
ity and determination to better his condi- 
tion, a line of credit is ready for him at 
any bank in the State. If, on the other 
hand, he does as one-third of them have 
done for the past fifty years, have some one 
buy his clothes, food, feed, seed, taxes, etc., 
plant one crop, with one mule and trust 
to the ‘old woman’ and the Lord to pull 
him through, I am telling every banker to 
refuse him credit as totally unfit and un- 
worthy. 

“That same crowd have never before 
listened to you or their banker. All kinds 
of literature, lectures and demonstrations 
have been placed in his hands and he 
wouldn’t move an inch. If he criticizes the 
message and thinks he is entitled to credit 
regardless of his indifference, we just dif- 
fer and that’s all. I hope all of his kind 
will never enter a bank again. They are 
parasites and each country bank has from 
one to two hundred that they will sell cheap 
or give away. 

“The ‘message’ is plain and practical and 
needs no defense. Let him read it and 
then ask himself the question, Am I worthy? 
If he is, he will co-operate, work harder 
and better his condition; then sufficient 
credit is his for the asking. If he says 
he won't do any different, compelling the 
bank to take the risk each year, then I 
say he can go! to the ‘Dickens’ and every 
red blooded banker should tell him the 
same.” 


One by one he explained the whole 
thing to some of the best farmers and 
a new look came into their eyes—when 
they understood what he was driving at. 
Instead of figthing it out with the 
Farmers Union in print and in 
speeches, Mr. Rainwater sought a con- 
ference with its president. They were 
together two hours—“If we understand 
each other it will be all right,” insisted 
Rainwater—and they parted good 
friends, each understanding the other’s 
problems, plans, purposes and visions 
better. 

Then the president of the bankers had 
it on the few doubting bankers—“If 
the best farmers understand and 
approve, why don’t you get in line?” 
he smiled at them. 

The seven group meetings of the 
Arkansas Bankers Association, held 
between February 22 and March 19, 
1925, afforded president Rainwater the 
opportunity of personal contact with 
hundreds of bankers. He spoke at each 
meeting clarifying the “Pledge.” He 
confessed that he was no speech maker, 
but he was eloquent in his earnestness. 
He mingled in the crowds, he button- 
holed, he talked face to face with men. 
Every meeting unanimously endorsed his 
Proposition in its resolutions. Bankers 


reported how reasonably the farmers 
were taking their “medicine.” The State 
Convention commended him wholeheart- 
edly. 

Will this prove a mere “flash in the 
pan ?” after Loid Rainwater has returned 
to the ranks. Will his doctrine live 
after his official activity has ceased? 
He remains on the executive council 
two years. That will mean mueh for 
the perpetuation of his ideas. His 
successor has pledged continued support. 
As the retiring president Loid Rain- 
water has faith. Hear him on this par- 
ticular point, in his annual address at 
the state convention in Little Rock, on 
April 28: 

“A knocker and a pessimist has recently 
informed me that you wouldn’t live up to 
it (the ‘Pledge’). Oh! yes you will, there 
are not that many liars, insane and dis- 
loyal men in our Association. Farmers 
have already accepted it and know that 
it is good business—proper, just, helpful 
to all and harmful to none. Besides I have 
my standing offer of $1000.00 to any 
banker who can prove that the old system 
is the best; $1000.00 to any banker that 
I cannot prove that it is his sworn duty to 
his institution, to his depositors and to the 
farmer, and that the old system is unsafe; 
$5000.00 to any farmer that can prove, by 
three business men, that it is the banker's 
duty to buy the feed for his stock that he 
can raise. 

Retrospective of the year, in a letter 
to the writer who was intimately asso- 
ciated with him,. Mr. Rainwater says 
he realizes he could have been just a 
“good fellow,” good mixer and appealed 
to popular ideas with no demonstration 
for seriousness, but: 

‘*T tried to forget self or popularity in 
stressing a necessity that must be practiced 
if we are ever to move forward. All men 
in authority or leadership in the banking or 
agricultural world are giving facts and 
figures to prove actual necessity and plead- 
ing with the Cotton South to stop and 
think and save over one billion dollars by 
a little co-operation. The question is old, 
unpopular and unappreciated, but it 
appeared to me to be the duty of the 
president to ride the ‘‘hobby’’ to a com- 
plete showdown. I tried faithfully to make 
them understand that we could not move 
another inch until we had settled the ques- 
tion and although tiresome and uninterest- 
ing to many, am positive from the many 
fine letters I am getting that we have 
made a fine start that is already being 
felt.’’ 

Such is the story, told. briefly as pos- 
sible, of a banker with a single hobby 
who was willing to ride it to the exelu- 
sion of all else, in order to be helpful 
in a situation requiring a drastic yet 
simple remedy. Bankers control credit. 
They sit at the threshold of the loan. 
They can advise when advice counts for 
most. It is for them to grant or with- 
hold. They do not and should not seek 
to run the farmer’s business, but this 
Southern bank association president in- 
sisted that they run their own business. 
The right kind of help to the worthy 
will count for much; help to the sloth- 
ful and indifferent is wasted. The 
banker can turn the trick at the signing 
on the dotted line. Loid Rainwater 
contends that the bankers have the 
power to take the sting out of the one 
crop system—if they will! When the 
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A Hearty Handclasp 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT 
once said each man should 
devote a part of his time to the 
furtherance of his chosen profes- 


sion. 


You are doing your part in 


attending your state convention 
to share with your fellow delegate 
those viewpoints and opinions 
most outstanding as a result of 


your past year’s work. 


The Drovers again emphasize 
at this season—convention time— 
their appreciation of the confi- 
dence imposed in them by their 


correspondents. 


The sincere, cor- 


dial welcome to its visitors and 
cooperation extended its corres- 
pondents has made its mark with 


our many friends. 


We reiterate our pleasure in 
being able to greet you again. 


ROVERS BANK e425 
___] Re TRUSI& SAVINGS BANK 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


| 


you got makes just a little bit more. 
The president of this bank has seven 
hundred acres of good Iowa land, clear 


history of “diversification” in Arkansas 
—a cotton State— is written, his name 
will loom large for constructive service. 
Perhaps his example and what he has 
stood for will be helpful to other bankers 
confronted with like problems. 


Free Verse Advertising 


C. F. Butler, president of The Ex- 
change Bank of Springville, Iowa, has 
a style of advertising all his own. His 
periodic messages to customers and 
prospects come on cards or pages and 
are not in advertising nor letter form. 
They are written in free verse—in a 
style that everybody in Springville has 
come to know. 

Here’s a sample of President Butler’s 
advertising : 


“This Bank was not built in a day.. 


Save a little today, have a little to- 
morrow. Every little bit added to what 


and free of ineumbrance which is 
mighty good security for your deposits 
with this strong old bank. We are 
strong on talk, but we have something 
back of it. We have money at all times 
to loan on approved security. No one 
will ever lose a dollar deposited in this 
bank. You may ask us why, we can 
answer you in a very open-faced man- 
ner. There is something back of it, 
yes and lots of it.” 


Miss Genevieve Maust, for three 
years advertising manager of the 
American Bank of Commerce and 
Trust Company of Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, has resigned and has accepted 
a position in the copy department of 
the S. M. Brooks Advertising Agency. 


PLAY GOLF! BANKERS 
TOURNAMENT IN JULY 


Last year there was held for the first 
time a golf tournament between bank. 
ers in which they played against one 
another, but on their own courses. The 
idea of the Invitation Golf Tournament 
conducted by mail was originated by 
Staples & Staples, Ine. of Richmond, 
Va., and proved so successful that 4 
second tournament will be held in July 
of 1925 with more and better prizes 
and several new features added. 

It has been called the Bankers’ Na- 
tional Where-U-Bee Golf Tournament 
because the contestants play on their 
own home courses or, if on vacation, 
on the course where they happen to be. 

There are no limits to the number 
of rounds which may be played pro- 
vided they are all played between July 
1st and 31st and are played on the same 
course. 

The contestant selects the lowest score 
made on each of the 9 of 18 holes dur- 
ing July. The score card submitted, 
therefore, will be a composite score of 
all the rounds played from which a 
seore is selected. 

For this purpose special score cards 
will be furnished by Staples & Staples 
to any banker who requests them. Last 
year the first prize of a silver cup was 
won by Walton Holmes, Jr., assistant 
vice president of the Pioneer Trust 
Company of Kansas City, Mo., for a 
selected score of 53 played on the Kan- 
sas City Country Club course, distance 
5,673 yards, par for the course, 70. 


The second prize was won by Claude 
W. Haynes, of the National Loan & 
Exchange Bank of Columbia, S. C, 
with the best selected score of 60. Mr. 
Haynes played on the Ridgewood Coun- 
try Club course, distance 6,256 yards, 
par for course, 75. 

There will be one set of prizes for 
the bankers playing upon 9 hole courses 
and another for the bankers playing 
on 18 hole courses. The first prize is a 
handsome leather golf bag. The second 
prize is a Travelo Knit Jacket. In 
addition, it is planned this year to offer 
a prize for the best selected score from 
each city where ten or more contestants 
turn in cards. In this way the bankers 
in each city will compete against one 
another as well as against the rest of 
the country and a Read balanced wood 
club will be given to the winner in each 
city which has ten or more entrants. 

The tournament is open to any 
banker or employe or director of 8 
bank. There is no entrance fee. The 
only requirement is that the bankers 
who intend to play send in their names 
and report their scores on the special 
score cards provided. 


Dr. Thomas H. Kelley has been 
elected president of the Cottage Grove 
State Bank, Chicago. 
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N the last four years, de- 
posits at the Buffalo Trust 
Company have increased 
more than $35,000,000—a 
growth unprecedented in 
Buffalo banking circles. 

















Less than $12,000,000 of this 
increase is the result of 
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an- CUTTING THE BANK’S Middle Georgia Farm Bank Opened 
nee ANNIVERSARY CAKE With the opening of the Middle 
: ; Georgia Farm bank in Macon, Georgia, 
ude May 19th was Anniversary Day at an important step to advance the fruit 
1 & The Union Trust Company, Cleveland. industry has been taken. The new 
a. Just one year ago the bank opened hank, operated by the Middle Georgia 
Mr. for business in its quarters in the new Agricultural Credit corporation, has 
yun- received the approval of the Federal 
rds, Farm Loan Board, and on its original 
eapital of $50,000 will be authorized 
for to re-discount paper at the ratio of ten 
ses to one, which means it can borrow $500,- 
ying 000 for the use of farmers and fruit- 
is 8 growers in the Macon district of Georgia. 
cond 
In To those who are planning motor or 
offer vacation trips in the Great Lakes region 
from this summer, the First National Bank 
tants in Detroit will, upon request, send free 
nkers of charge a map and folder showing 
; One ; the Great Lakes motor tours. 
st of Union Trust Building and took formal Th is ob Heist d thei 
wood occupation of the largest banking room ee On ee ee ee 
each in the world vacation in this region because Mich- 
. igan has more than 5,000 inland lakes; 
t's. At noontime Tuesday, May 19th, 1.624 miles of t Ii 4 6.570 mil 
any Union Trusters gathered around an ? st ~ ori aiahinds cover nummatersce in 
of # § immense birthday cake in the bank’s ° “**® USnWAYS. 
nkers During the bank’s opening week a The National Bank of America, 
names year ago almost half a million people Paterson, New Jersey recently pre- 
pecial visited the Union Trust lobby. Since sented the police bank of Paterson with 
that time, the bank reports, interest in a handsome silk flag. Previously, 
the building has not lagged and during when the police band was organized a 
been the past vear at least twenty thousand few months ago, the bank financed the 
Grove ba have been conducted through band so that the necessary instruments 
bank. 
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Seek to Simplify Inheritance Taxes 


As a result of action taken at the 
1925 session of the New York state 
legislature opening the way for the 
adoption of a provision that offers a 
solution of the duplicate inheritance tax 
problem now perplexing many states, 
New York has invited other states to 
participate in a_ general reciprocal 
movement and offers to guarantee that 
it will not tax the personal property of 
other states if others will refrain from 
taxing personal property of New York- 
ers. The state legislature has faith m 
the possibilities of the plan if generally 
adopted. 

The new law is simple in its opera- 
tion in that it fixes a flat rate of two 
per cent without deduction and three 
per cent with deductions allowed, on 
the property of non-resident decedents. 
It also eliminates the probate court 
from the mechanies of settlement, 
thereby avoiding much of the cost and 
delay in determining tax liability. Un- 
doubtedly, one reason why the inherit- 
ance tax problem has become a ques- 
tion for national adjustment is the - 
failure of states to properly handle the 
situation, the New York State Tax De- 
partment claims. 


Claude Pack of the Home State Bank, 
Kansas City, Kansas, was elected pres- 
ident of the Kansas City Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking. 











BANK | ACCEPTANCES AND 
THE DISCOUNT MARKET 


Owing to their soundness and liquidity bankers’ 
acceptances are coming to be recognized as a worthy 


secondary 


HE acceptance method of financ- 

ing—the use of bankers bills in 
the financing of commerce and trade as 
well as exchange operations—is a com- 
paratively new development in America 
although it has been used for centuries 
in England and other important coun- 
tries abroad. In countries where the 
method has reached the highest stages 
of perfection it has been allowed to 
develop under such rules as were laid 
down by the bankers, the borrowers and 
the investors. It has not been hamp- 
ered by the legal restrictions which it 
was found necessary to impose upon 
the business at its inception in this 
country. Our banks are limited by law 
as to the amount they may accept; 
savings banks are limited as to the 
bankers bills they may buy; insurance 
companies and trustees of estates are 
likewise placed under legal restrictions 
when it comes to the matter of investing 
in bankers bills. Notwithstanding these 
facts, substantial progress has been 
made during the ten years in which 
American bankers have enjoyed the 
privilege of utilizing their own credit 
in the direct financing of foregin trade 
and commerce. Dollar credits have be- 
-eome favorably known the world over. 
Valuable lessons have been learned, one 
of which is that the elements of supply 
and demand enter into and govern the 
acceptance method of financing just as 
they do in other business. Bankers 
credits can properly and effectively be 
used only to the extent that the dis- 
count market is prepared to absorb the 
resulting bills. In other words, the use 
of bankers acceptances like any sort of 
production or manufacture can broaden 
and increase only as the market for 
the product is developed. 


In order to provide complete and 
satisfactory acceptance credit facilities 
especially for the financing of foreign 
trade and commerce, extreme care 
should be taken to the end: First, that 
the business shall be confined to sound, 
well-managed, widely and favorably 


known banks, banking firms and ac- 
ceptance houses—for these, and only . 


these, have actual credit to lend; 
second, that the lending of such credit 
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reserve for the  bank’s 


By JEROME THRALLS 


Vice President, Discount Corporation of New York 


shall be to high grade reputable mer- 
chants, manufacturers, importers and 
exporters whose busjness is of a self- 
liquidating character; and third, that 
a discount market shall be maintained 
in this country of such proportions as 
will give assurance to all holders of 





JEROME THRALLS 


American bankers acceptances that they 
can discount them in the market here 
readily at all times and at stable and 
favorable rates. 

According to a report recently made 
public by the American Acceptance 
Council, our principal banks and bank- 
ers as of January 31, 1925, had $834,- 
825,000 of acceptances executed, in the 
aggregate. Of these credits, $272,537,- 
000 were for imports, $317,442,000 
for exports, $42,054,000 for domestic 
shipments, $175,700,000 for warehoused 
goods, and $26,941,000 for dollar ex- 
change. The corresponding totals for 
December 31, 1924, were $821,000,000, 
and for April 1, 1924, $617,000,000. 
It will thus be seen that the demand for 
our bankers acceptance credits is in- 
creasing. This demand should continue 
to increase as European countries get 
on a more stable footing and resume 
trade relations with the other countries 
of the world. 

With the resumption of world-wide 


investment 


shipping we may find our acceptance 
facilities inadequate. We may then be 
called upon to finance a large volume 
of trade in its movement from one 
foreign country to another without ever 
touching our shores. It is gratifying, 
therefore, to observe that some of the 
larger American banks are making sub- 
stantial increases in their capital, thus 
preparing themselves to meet this grow- 
ing demand for acceptance credits. 


What of the discount market? What 
is the market? Is the market develop- 
ing, and how does it operate? The dis- 
count market as it is referred to in a 
general way is simply the combined 
facilities and services that are main- 
tained and offered by a group of well 
organized and highly specialized dis- 
count houses and dealers whose prinei- 
pal business is that of discounting, 
carrying and distributing bankers ae- 
ceptances and approved bank endorsed 
trade bills. Some of these houses also 
specialize in United States Treasury 
Certificates and Treasury Notes. They 
deal actively as buyers and sellers of 
the various issues of these short term 
United States Government obligations. 
The ability and willingness of these 
houses to buy and sell bankers accept- 
ances make a ready and dependable 
market for such bills. These houses 
have substantial capital and buy and 
sell many millions of dollars of accept- 
ances daily. Their capital although 
substantial is not adequate to finanee 
all of their operations. They, accord- 
ingly, are always in the market for 
funds with which to carry their hold- 
ings. They borrow from banks, firms 
and corporations, usually on demand 
(eall). They are oceasionally favored 
with slow eall or short time money a 
favorable rates. Acceptances or Gov- 
ernment securities are given by the dis 
count houses as collateral for thes 
loans. The rates on such loans average 
about one half per cent below the call 
loan renewal rate, and are generally 
slightly less than the bid rate for 3 
day bankers bills. As an evidence of 
the growth and development of the dis 
count market, the reeent report of the 
American Acceptance Council, states 
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Cooperation 


HE close personal 
interest we take in help- 
ing our bank clients in 
the resale of securities to 
their customers and in the 
selection of securities for 
their own investment has 
made our services invalu- | 
able to them. 
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oat meanness ination and distribution 


lining the scope 


popper tgr Briscce of high grade Municipal 
ment Service to and Corporation Bonds 
Bankers . 
which meet the most ex- 
acting requirements of 
conservative bankers and 
individual investors. 
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39 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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that “The ease with which $800,000,000 
in bankers acceptances are handled by 
the discount houses and dealers who 
constitute the ‘Exchange’ in the Ac- 
ceptance Market, shows conclusively 
that we now have a real discount market 
with sufficient capacity to absorb and 
distribute prime bankers acceptances to 
a still further increased volume.” 

The discount houses have representa- 
tives who make calls daily at the im- 
portant downtown banks as well as at 
the offices of other corporations and 
firms that may be in the market to buy 
or sell substantial blocks of bankers 
acceptances. Calls also are made by 
telephone and much business is negoti- 
ated in that way as well as by cable, 
telegraph and letter. The discount 
houses necessarily must be backed up 
by lenders and investors in such num- 
bers as will assure them adequate means 
with which to carry their portfolios 
during normal times. At present not 
more than $60,000,000 to $75,000,000 
are required for this purpose. The 
discount houses should be privileged to 
call upon the Federal Reserve Banks 
for temporary accommodation when 
funds are not available to them from 
other sources. From the very begin- 
ning of the discount market here, the 
Federal Reserve Banks have given the 
market valuable support in times of 
such emergencies. This has been ac- 
complished through outright purchases 
of bills of short maturities and through 
purchases of bills with an agreement 
on the part of the discount houses or 
dealers to repurchase them within fif- 
teen days. The rate applied in such 
eases is usually very close to the selling 
rate for thirty day bills. The support 
and co-operation on the part of the 
Federal Reserve Banks has been of 
untold value to the discount market. 
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In London, where the discount mar- 
ket has been developed more nearly to 
the maximum of perfection than in any 
other center, recourse is had by the dis- 
count houses to the Bank of England. 
In every center where the development 
of a substantial discount market has 
been undertaken, the market has, as in 
the case of London, had recourse to the 
central or reserve banking institution. 

Until the passage of the Federal Re- 
serve Act and the inauguration of the 
Federal Reserve System, we did not 
have a standardized credit instrument 
around which to build a discount mar- 
ket. With the advent and development 
of the bankers acceptance, we now do 
have such an instrument and substantial 
progress is being made with it. 

When a bank lends its credit, only 
one step has been taken. The customer 
will eventually want to realize the act- 
ual cash against such credit. In con- 
nection with import credits the relative 
drafts drawn are negotiated in foreign 
markets; hence there is the necessity 
of having stable and positive rates of 
discount for American bankers accept- 
ances quoted in the principal markets 
throughout the world. Then when drafts 
drawn against American dollar bank- 
ers’ credits are presented abroad at the 
offices of foreign banks for negotiation, 
they may, because of such positive and 
stable rates, be readily negotiated, 
whereas, if this facility were not af- 
forded, demand would be made for 
sterling or other credits. 

The discount houses send by mail 
each day a quotation sheet on which is 
given the buying and selling rates for 
bankers acceptances of various matur- 
ities. These quotations go to the im- 
portant banks, trust companies and 
other clients of the discount market in 
the principal centers throughout this 


to facilitate the purchase 
or sale of Bonds 


country. They also are sent at stated 
periods and on occasions of changes jn 
rates to the important banks in the 
principal centers abroad. Upon appli. 
cation, rates are quoted months ahead, 
These forward rates are always made on 
specific transactions. 


Remittances of drafts negotiated 
abroad are constantly coming into the 
New York market through the local 
branches of foreign banks and through 
our local American commercial banks 
who receive them from their correspon- 
dents and other clients abroad. After 
these bills have been presented for ae- 
ceptance they are then usually endorsed 
by the agency or correspondent bank 
here and offered to the discount houses 
and dealers in the open market where 
they are discounted readily. A substan- 
tial part of the proceeds go toward 
building up deposits here, so that the 
lending of American bankers’ credits in 
connection with imports, not only re- 
sults in a substantial revenue being de- 
rived in the way of the acceptance com- 
mission, but also results in our aequir- 
ing deposits; it increases our exchange 
operations, and aids in the development 
and expansion of both our import and 
export trade. 

In connection with export credits, 
the bills usually come into the market 
bearing two names only—the drawer 
and accepter. In theory and in the 
best practice when drafts are presented 
for acceptance, whether they be presented 
by the drawer or some other holder, 
they should be accepted and returned 
by the bank to the drawer or other 
holder for negotiation. This does not 
mean that banks should not, in certain 
cases, act as agents for their customers 
in disposing of acceptances, but every 
first-class accepting institution can re 
turn the accepted drafts to the drawers 
or other holders with the assurance that 
if they are offered in the open discount 
market to the discount houses or deal- 
ers, they will be readily discounted at 
the best rates. The practice by banks 
of offering their own bills to the market 
is becoming less and less. This practice 
will be minimized as the discount market 
develops in importance. 

Where banks discount their own ac 
ceptances and retain them in their own 
portfolios, the transaction resolves it 
self into a straight loan. It would, 
accordingly, seem desirable to allow 
such bills to come into the market and 
be distributed to investors through the 
regular channels. 

While substantial progress has been 
made in the discount market we still 
have bridges to cross. Some of ou 
most prominent banking institutions 
which are engaged in lending their ow® 
credit; that is, accepting bills for ther 
customers, are not realizing the max 
mum of benefits that can be had from 
the use of the facilities of the discount 
market. It is not surprising that the 
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savings bankers who have no contact 
with the market other than as investors 
have not made full use of the facilities 
offered by the discount market. 


Owing to their safety, soundness and 
immediate convertibility into cash, bank- 
ers acceptances are among the best 
secondary reserve available to American 
banks. Banks can now with safety and 
profit to themselves invest in such bills 
and depend upon them as a means for 
the adjustment of their cash positions. 
If they are long in reserves or available 
funds they can adjust their position by 
purehase of bills, or if they are short 
in reserves or available funds and have 
a portfolio of bills well arranged as to 
maturities, they can adjust their posi- 
tion by allowing bills to mature, selling 
short dated bills in the open market or 
to the Federal Reserve Bank. Bills are 
available for small as well as for large 
investors. They are an ideal means for 
the employment of funds that are tem- 
porarily available, funds that are set 
aside for taxes, dividends and other 
special purposes. The denominations 
range from $5,000 upward, and matur- 
ities from ten to 180 days. Recognizing 
the value of bankers acceptances as a 
reserve investment the laws of various 
states have been amended so as to en- 
able savings banks and trustees to in- 
vest in such bills. Savings banks in the 
State of New York are privileged to 
invest in bankers acceptances that are 
eligible for purchase in the open market, 
by the Federal Reserve Bank, provided 
such bills are accepted by a bank, na- 
tional bank or trust company incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the State of 
New York, or under the laws of the 
United States and having its principal 
place of business in that state. They 
may also invest in acceptances of cer- 
tain investment companies. At the 
present these companies are four in 
number. The limit that any savings 
bank may invest in bankers acceptances 
is 20 per cent of the amount obtained 
by deducting the banks’ available funds 
from its assets. The limit of any one 
name that may be purchased is 25 per 
eent of the acceptor’s paid in capital 
and surplus. There is a further limit 
fixed at five per cent of the savings 
banks own deposits in case a trustee of 
the savings bank is a director of the 
accepting bank. 

The old established custom of regard- 
ing stock exchange call loans as a 
secondary reserve has been somewhat 
of a hindrance to the development of 
the discount .market. While the dis- 
count market recognizes the desirability 
of having the stock exchange, i. e., 
the stock market, supplied at all times 
vith ample funds for the conduct of 
that important business, it is not amiss 
to draw attention to the fact that a 
large proportion of stock exchange call 

are not in reality callable but are 
only shiftable. They can be called by 
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“Keeping 
Everlastingly at It” / 


A VITAL FACTOR TO THE INVESTOR 


REAT fortunes are not accumulated 
over night. Estates are built step by 

step and the accomplishment thereof is a 
result of a relentless pursuit of the prin- 
ciples of thrift. Among other things, thrift 
must be systematic before it is a virtue. 


To aid the thrifty individual—he who is 
making a real effort to get ahead, we have 
created the Baird & Warner partial pay- 
ment plan which enables our investors to 
save money regularly and to invest that 
money as it is saved. This plan gives the 
investor full interest rates on his savings 
and encourages regular savings habits. 


Baird & Warner Real Estate Bonds are 
offered in denominations of $1,000, $500 
and $100 and the flexibility of our plan 
enables us to meet the requirements of 
the small as well as the large investor. 


There are convincing arguments of safety 
in every issue offered by Baird & Warner. 





BAIRD & WARNER 


INC. 
FOUNDED 1855 


BONDS AND MORTGAGES 


134 S. LA SALLE STREET 


TEL. CENTRAL 1855 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


one bank provided another stands ready 
to take over the loans. Furthermore, 
many such loans represent week-to-week 
or month-to-month requirements instead 
of day-to-day requirements. For this 
reason, they might well be regarded as 
business loans and be made to carry 
the business loan rate. On oceasion it 
happens that money offered to be loaned 
at call against stock exchange collateral 
when the stock exchange market re- 
quirements have already been filled, 
causes a severe break in rates. As little 
as $20,000,000 offered in this way may 
cause a change of one half per cent, 
so that on the next day the rate will be 
reduced on as much as $1,000,000,000, 
whereas had the $20,000,000 excess 
funds been offered to the discount mar- 
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ket they could have been absorbed there 
without disturbing the rate on this large 
volume of loans On oceasions of these 
sharp fluctuations, money is withdrawn 
from New York, loans are accordingly 
ealled, a tremendous amount of confu- 
sion results, and much extra work is 
entailed. All of this is repeated in the 
reverse direction when the rate re- 
bounds and the money flows back to 
New York. It might be far better for 
the stock exchange and likely more 
profitable to the bankers, as well as the 
brokers, to have this situation stabilized. 
It is hoped that the important banks 
not only in New York but in the other 
principal centers will, as time goes by, 
arrange their investments so as to in- 
clude substantial holdings of purchased 
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bankers acceptances; these to be used 
in the adjustment of their cash and jp. 
vestment positions either through the 
facilities of the open discount market, 
through maturities or through sale of 
the short dated bills (bankers accept. 
ances) to the Federal Reserve Bank, 
and further that when they have reserye 
or temporary funds to offer that they 
consider the facilities of the discount 
market. 
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For the year 1924 the average rate 
on 90 day bankers acceptances was 2.98 
per cent; the average rate on call loans 
was 3.08 per cent. Some banks that 
were regular investors in bankers ae. 
ceptances and used them as a means of 
adjusting their cash positions made con- 
siderable profit on their purchases and 
sales owing to the fact that they bought 
90 day bills and arranged their matur- 
ities so as to be able to sell short dated 
bills at favorable rates on occasions 
when they needed cash. Such profits 
plus the average discount made the re. 
turns on the money invested by the 
banks in bankers acceptances slightly 
more than that received from stock ex- 
change call loans. It should be remen- 
bered that bankers acceptances pur- 
chased at a discount of say 3% per cent 






















Vinland was forgotten when Columbus 
“discovered the New World” 


West—West to Iceland—West 







The advance of civilization is 








to Greenland—West to Frisland 
—to Vinland, with its gentle clime, 
its grapes, its fertile soil! Such 
was the path of the Vikings to 
America and New England five 
hundred years before Columbus 
touched San Salvador. When 
these settlements disappeared, 
Vinland became forgotten—be- 
came a myth like Atlantis. 

Had the Vikings conceived the 
idea of mapping the course of 
their travels, the history of the 
world might have been different. 
Then others could have followed 
to the land that lay waiting with its 
promise of liberty and wealth. 


dependent on the ability of man 
to put down his progress for others 
to use. For more than half a 
century of constant change it has 
been the inspiring work of 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
to compile information of all the 
varying activities of man and to 
present it in convenient and at- 
tractive form for home and busi- 
ness use—oficial auto trails maps, 
mileage maps, radio maps, city 
guides, commercial maps, histori- 
cal maps, biblical maps, atlases, 
globes. They are always reason- 
ably priced. For sale at all leading 
bookstores and stationers. 
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536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
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affords a yield equivalent to 3.62 per 
cent interest on a like investment. 
Further, one day’s discount is gained 
because the bills may be purchased with 
clearing house funds, whereas, payment 
at maturity is effected with reserve 


funds. 


While approximately 70 per cent of 
American bankers acceptances are is- 
sued by institutions located in New 
York City and the activities of the dis- 
count market are largely centered here, 
vet it is well to know that bankers ae- 
ceptances accepted payable in any of 
the Federal Reserve Bank or Federal 
Reserve Branch Bank cities may be 
collected through the Federal Reserve 
clearing and collection system and sé- 
tled for through the gold settlement 
fund. In this way bankers acceptances 
payable in any of these cities can 
converted into actual reserve funds o 
the day of maturity by the New York 
holder. Therefore, through the use and 
distribution of bankers acceptances 
investors, funds may be attracted from 
the sections of the United States wher 
they are most plentiful to other sections 
where they are most needed; exchangt 
may be equalized; interest rates may 
be leveled, and the shipment of actui 
cash to and from different sections 0 
the country may be obviated. In th 
same way, through investment and 
sale of acceptances, funds may 
attracted from foreign countries 
America, or from America to foreigt 
countries as money conditions may ¥# 
rant; exchange and discount rates ma! 
thus be equalized, and the shipment @ 
gold in normal times may be greatly 
reduced or obviated. We had a clei 
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illustration of this point on the occa- 
sion of the recent advance of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank rate to 34 per cent. 
The rate on 90 day bankers accept- 
ances in the New York market ad- 
yanced ¥g per cent; that is, from 344 
per cent to 33g per cent, whereas the 
yate on such bills in London advanced 
a full one per cent. This severe change 
in the rate in London together with the 
attending fluctuation in exchange caused 






































































































































> a flow of millions of dollars from New It. 
. York to the London market. These -# BE 
- funds will find their way back to this wesc 
. market when the spread between the otis 
y rates again narrows down to what might ea 
a be regarded as normal. This instance mee the Bell 
a serves to show that the American mar- oF 
ket, although new, gives evidence of S 
MD stability. ystem 
ed 
ss | GROWING MARKET FOR “ 7 
EQUIPMENT TRUSTS Mo than 1900 buildings—many more than the 
= a Dine structures in New York City officially designated 
rs Broadening in the market in railway office buildings— are owned by the Bell System—the 
tly equipment trust certificates since the A.T.&T. and Associated Companies 
& war indicates a growing appreciation : ‘ 7 
em- on the part of the investment public Together with the land on which they stand, they repre- 
je of the country of the importance of this sent an investment of $221,000,000. They furnish space 
ent particular type of security. Figures for switchboards, other telephone facilities, and a 
per compiled by Freeman & Co. for the numerous personnel. To investors they are visible evi- 
ent. past fifteen years show a pronounced dence of the vast physical facilities required: for the 
ned increase in the aggregate of equipment country’s nation-wide telephone system. 
mith trust issues sold in the United States. : 
nent The | : The property of the Bell System, whose book cost on 
e largest aggregate of such flotations ¢ 
erve was in 1920 when $521,632,000 were Dec. 31, 1924 was $2,266,923,466, and a service co-ex- 
sold. The government was still direct- tensive with the nation, underlie Bell System securities. 
t of ing the railroads through the Director The dividend rate of the stock of the A. T.&T., parent company of the 
» 1S General in that year. Bell System, is 9%. This investment stock can be bought in the open mar- 
New It is the opinion of the bankers that ket to yield a good return. Write for booklet, ‘‘Some Financial Facts.” , 
dis- 1925 will show another large aggregate a ee ee ee ee ee 
here, of railway equipment trust flotations. ; 
3 at Figures covering equipment trust BELL TELEPHONE 
y of issues beginning with 1910 and running 
<<) (geen SECURITIES CO 
y be 1994 Ai eai tc ct cecuncveaee $260,682,000 ” Ine 
_— gga 22002 2CUIIIIIIIIIII tegeooo D.F. Houston, President : 
— ener sep aaa aoe, Shoe 
ae 1 | creer 20,920,000 “a 
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aaa ceteteeeeeeeeteceeer es 
es t0 1910 2.2.2.2. 221.111 77i626;000 ~—s institutions throughout the country who name of the endorser on the equipment 
from “The remarkable broadening of the recognize the sound principles upon bond or certificate, but often the amount 
whert markets for equipment trust securities which bonds of this sort are issued and of the original cash payment, the com- 
etions has been one of the most noteworthy their many advantages, including their parative cost of the equipment to be 
hange features of our recent financial history,” quick convertibility into cash. This pledged, the number of serial maturities 
; may says Freeman & Co. “Originally the demand, coupled with an unprecedented paid or cancelled prior to the date of 
actual product of necessity and employed by increased and augmented buying power his purchase, and the standardization 
yns of weak railroads to secure funds other- on the part of hundreds of thousands of the types of collateral pledged.” 
in the wise unavailable, the splendid features of private investors, has absorbed —— 
nd re of this time-tried investment security during the past four years alone over Rawleigh Warner was recently elected 
ay have been found to be the most econ- $1,000,000,000 par value of equipment director of the Central Trust Com- 
ies omieal and attractive method of finane- trust securities. pany of Chicago. 
‘oreigs § 8 purchases of rolling stock by rail- “Railroad equipment trusts are ——— 
yw § Toads of the highest possible credit bought on the theory that the credit Alfred Holtan of the First National 
es may rating. : of the borrower is not altogether the Bank of Rochester, Minnesota, was 
rent of “Equipment trusts, always in demand main barometer of price, the purchaser elected president of the Olmsted 
ty y the larger banks, trust companies of car trusts having become primarily County Chapter of the American In- 
a clest msurance companies, are immensely a buyer of equities. In other words, the stitute of Banking at its recent annual 
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RAYMOND F. McNALLY 


RESERVE CITY BANKERS 
HONOR RAY McNALLY 


Raymond F. MeNally, vice president 
and cashier of the National Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louis, was elected pres- 
ident of the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers, which held its annual conven- 
tion in Louisville, Kentucky recently. 

Hal Y. Lemon, vice president of the 
Commerce Trust Company of Kansas 
City was elected vice president of the 
association, and H. Warner Martin, vice 
president of the Atlanta and Lowry 
National Bank, Atlanta, Georgia, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. Directors 
elected were: Frank Boyd, vice pres- 
ident, Omaha National Bank of Omaha, 
Charles S. McCain, president, Bankers 
Trust Company, Little Rock, Ark., and 
Eugene W. Owen, assistant 
First National Bank of Boston. 


cashier 


Representatives of the six banks of 


Sharp County, Arkansas, met recently 
at Ash Flat and organized the Sharp 
eee Ce 
Justus of Cave City was made pres- 
ident; S. A. Turner of Hardy, vice 


County Bankers Association. 


president, and W. T. MeJuncins of. 


Ash Flat, secretary-treasurer. 
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TALLEY HEADS DALLAS 
RESERVE BANK 


Lynn P. Talley, Federal Reserve agent 
and chairman of elass C directors of 
the Dallas Federal Reserve Bank, was 
elected governor of the institution to 
succeed B. A. MeKinney. Mr. MeKinney 
resigned some time ago to return to 
the American Exchange National Bank 
of Dallas. 

To sueceed Val J. Grund, deputy 
governor who resigned some time ago, 
the board elected R. B. Coleman, cashier 
of the bank. Fred Harris, managing 
director of the Houston Branch Bank, 
was elected cashier to sueceed Mr. 
Coleman. 

Dwight P. Reordan, managing director 
of the El Paso branch, was elected 
managing director of the Houston 
branch to succeed Mr. Harris, and Mr. 
Crump, cashier of the El Paso branch, 
was elected managing director to succeed 
Mr. Reordan. Allen Sales, assistant 
eashier of the El Paso branch, succeeds 
Mr. Crump. 


LOUIS ADELSON JOINS 
MANUFACTURERS TRUST 


Louis C. Adelson was recently elected 
a vice president of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company of Brooklyn, New York. 
He was manager of the Havana Agency 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 
having been for five years before that 
deputy governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta. Although still in his 
middle thirties, he has had wide and 
varied banking experience. He spent 
nine years with the First National Bank 
of Birmingham, Alabama, and when 
W. G. P. Harding was named by Pres- 
ident Wilson, in 1914, as a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board, Mr. Adelson 
moved to Washington, accepting the 
position of private secretary to Mr. 
Harding. After. the Federal Reserve 
system had gotten under way, Mr. 
Adelson, in 1915, became a Federal 
Reserve Bank ‘ examiner, and _ subse- 
quently assisted in the establishment 
and operation of the Division of Foreign 
Exchange in the Federal Reserve Board, 
which was maintained in New York 
during the war. He was later called 
to Washington to become assistant 
secretary of the Federal Reserve Board. 


Irving W. Lonergan, head of the 
foreign department of the First Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis, has been 
elected president of the St. Louis 
Chapter of the Institute of Banking. 





THOMAS B. McADAMS 


McADAMS IS CALLED TO 
RICHMOND BANK 


Thomas B. MeAdams of Richmond, 
Virginia, past-president of the American 
Bankers Association, has been elected 
executive vice-president of the State & 
City Bank and Trust Company of Rieb- 
mond, and will enter upon his new duties 
within the next few weeks. 

For the last 20 years Mr. McAdams 
has been prominently connected with 
the banking business, and in addition to 
being past-president of the American 
Bankers Association has been president 
of the Virginia Bankers Association 
and president of the Association of 
Reserve City Bankers. 

Mr. McAdams is also widely known 
in fraternal circles, having been grand 
potentate of the Shrine from 1909 to 
1910. He has served as head of the 
Virginia-Carolina Rotary District, is 
an LL.D. of the University of Richmond 
and has been a member of the staff of 
two governors of Virginia. 

The State & City Bank and Trust 
Company is one of the largest financial 
institutions in the South. It operates 
six banking houses in Richmond. Its 
total resources are about $25,000,000. 
Julia H. Hill, is president of the im 
stitution. 
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A. G. Becker—Investment Banker—Dies 

On May 14th, A. G. Becker, head of 
A. G@. Becker & Co., commercial paper 
and investment securities firm of Chi- 
eago, died as the result of illness. He 
was widely known and respected among 
bankers not only in the middle west 
but throughout the country. 

Born in Warsaw, Ohio, on September 
21, 1857, he moved to Chicago with his 
family in 1865 and lived there since 
that time. All of his business life was 
spent in the banking business. As a 
boy he was employed by the German 
National Bank, Chicago, and in 1878 he 
became a partner in the banking house 
of Herman Schaffner and Company. 
In 1893, he organized A. G. Becker & 
Co., of which he remained active head 
until his death. 

It is worthy of note that after the 
liquidation of Herman Schaffner and 
Company, Mr. Becker took upon him- 
self the entire indebtedness of the com- 
pany and paid its creditors to the last 
dollar, an act which firmly established 
his eredit. To quote the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, “Seldom has 
there been a parallel to the personal 
sacrifice which A. G. Becker made for 
the maintenance of his high code of 
integrity. By that sacrifice, he erected 
a structure of personal credit which was 
wishakable. The regard in which he 
was held by bankers was almost un- 
paralleled. No man in the world could 
borrow more money in proportion to 
his assets than could A. G. Becker. He 
was a man.” 


J. F. Porter Heads Kansas City Bank 

J. F. Porter sueceeds J. F. Downing 
as president of the New England Na- 
tional Bank of Kansas City, Missouri. 
Mr. Downing organized the bank in 
1889 and has been its president since 
that time. He will become chairman 
of the board of directors of the re- 
organized institution but Mr. Porter 
will have charge of the active manage- 
ment. 

Mr. Porter for many years has 
served as the head of various public 
utility properties. In 1884 he was the 
cashier of a private bank in Woodbine, 
Towa, that later became the First Na- 
tional Bank of Woodbine. He later 
served as a director in the Illinois State 
Trust Company in East St. Louis. In 
1906 he became a director and served 
until his removal to Kansas City as 
active vice president of the American 
Commercial and Savings Bank of 
Davenport, Iowa. 


A. E. Hannah, president of the Van- 
couver National Bank, Vancouver, 
Washington, was elected president; 
H. C. Cornell of Ridgefield State Bank, 
vice president, and Ellis Laird of the 


Washougal State Bank,  seeretary- 
treasurer of the Clarke-Skamania 
Bankers Association at its recent 


meeting. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


June 3-5 Ohio Columbus 
June 4-6 Washington Seattle 
June 5-6 Utah Provo 
June 5-6 New England Associations Swampscott, Mass. 
June 11-13 Oregon Corvallis 
June 15-17 Iowa Dubuque 
June 15-17 South Dakota Brookings 
June 15-19 Michigan Lake Trip from Detroit 
June 16-17 Idaho Lewiston 
June 16-17 Wisconsin Milwaukee 
June 17-19 Country Banks of Georgia Savannah 
June 18-19 Illinois Peoria 
June 18-20 Virginia Hot Springs 
June 19-20 Nevada Lovelock 
June 19-20 Colorado Bear Creek 
June 22-24 New York Ithaca 
June 25-26 North Dakota Devil’s Lake 
June 25-26 West Virginia Wheeling 
June 25-28 District of Columbia Washington 
June 26-27 Maine Bar Harbor 
July 9-10 Minnesota Duluth 
July 11-13 Montana Glacier National Park 
September 15-16 Kentucky ~- Louisville 
September 16-17 Indiana West Baden 
September 21-22 New Mexico Las Cruces 
November —— Nebraska Omaha 
November —— Arizona Phoenix 
American Bankers Association 
Annual convention, Sept. 28-Oct. 1, Atlantic City, N. J. : 
American Institute of Banking 
Annual convention, July 14-17, Kansas City, Mo. 
Farm Mortgage Bankers Association 
Annual convention, September 8-11, Nashville, Tenn. 
Financial Advertisers Association 
Annual convention, Oct. 14-17, Columbus, Ohio. 
Investment Bankers Association 
Annual convention, Dec. 2-5, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Robert Morris Associates 
Annual convention, June 8-9, Washington, D. C. 


ST. LOUIS BANK OPENS 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


The Federal Commeree Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis, which is affiliated 
with the National Bank of Commerce 











J. C. WALKER 


in St. Louis, has announced the open- 
ing of a permanent office at 14 Wall 
Street, New York City, in charge of 
J. C. Walker, assistant treasurer. 





The Federal Commerce Trust Com- 
pany is the investment securities end of 
the National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis, which has more than 2,000 eor- 
respondents located in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 


Walker came to St. Louis in March, 
1919, as secretary to W. L. Hemingway, 
vice president of the National Bank of 
Commerce. In February, 1924, when 
the Federal Commerce Trust Company 
was formed, he was made assistant 
treasurer of that institution. 


He began his banking career with 
the Mercantile Trust Company of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, continuing there until 
this country entered the war, during 
which he served in France as a lieu- 
tenant with the 87th Division. He was 
invalided home after the Armistice. 


At the recent convention of the Mis- 
sissippi Bankers Association J. B. 
Stirling, president of the First National 
Bank of Jackson, was elected president; 
O. B. Taylor, vice president of the 
Merchants Bank and Trust Company, 
Jackson, vice president; George B. 
Power, Capital National Bank Building, 
Jackson, secretary, and N. H. Crenshaw, 
vice president and cashier of the Bank 


of Baldwyn, treasurer. 
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Herman Hunicke, vice president and 
oldest employe of the Liberty Central 
Trust Company, St. Louis, died at the 
age of 81, on May 7th. 

He entered the present Liberty 
Central Trust Company in 1863 as a 
balance clerk. His progress was steady. 
In time he became head bookkeeper, 
assistant cashier, cashier and then vice 
president. 


On May 25th the Central Savings 
Bank of Detroit, which is affiliated with 
the First National Bank of that city, 
took over the Continental National Bank 
of Detroit. Resources of the First Na- 
tional Bank group now amount to more 
than 160 millions of dollars. 


R. D. Wilbor, treasurer of the Okla- 
homa Cotton Growers’ Association, has 
been appointed special representative 
in charge of the new business depart- 
ment of the First National Bank, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. 


At the annual meeting of the members 
of the Knox County (Illinois) Bankers 
Association held recently at Galesburg, 
G. K. Slough, president of the First 
State and Savings Bank, was named 
president for the coming year. The 
other officers are: C. E. Johnson of 
Galesburg, vice president; Curtis Brown 
of Galesburg, secretary and W. A. 
Wallick of Knoxville, treasurer. 


Mrs. J. 


A. Henry of Altus, Okla- 
homa, has been elected president of 
the First National Bank in that city, 
being the first woman in that state to 
hold the position of bank executive. 


New officers of the Bloomfield State 
Bank, Bloomfield, Iowa, resulting from 
the change of ownership of the con- 
trolling stock, are as follows: H. L. 
Sprowls, president; Dr. Grant Giles, 
vice president; O. D. Wray, cashier; 
H. D. Rowe, assistant eashier, and 
A. G. Anderson, chairman of the board. 


R. M. Hardy, president of the 
Yakima National Bank, Yakima, Wash- 
ington, and W. A. Bell, a director of 
the institution, have been elected di- 
rectors of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, which, at a recent meeting in- 
creased its capital stock from $125,000 
to $200,000. The Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany recently acquired the property of 
the Yakima Trust Company and took 
over its trust business, when the latter 
bank consolidated with the Yakima Na- 
tional. 


Cornelius R. Miller, director of the 
Department of Public Works and 
Buildings of the State of Illinois, has 
been elected vice president and a director 
of the City State Bank of Chicago. 
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Named President of Arkansas Bankers 

W. H. Johnson, vice president of the 
Merchants National Bank of Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, was elected president 
of the Arkansas Bankers Association 
which held its annual meeting at Pine 
Bluff recently. J.D. Wells, cashier of 
the Randolph County Bank, Pocahontas, 
was elected vice president, and Walter 
S. Pettit, cashier of the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Harrison, was elected 
treasurer. Robert E. Wait, secretary 
for the past fifteen years, is to con- 
tinue in that office. 














Four bankers, whose combined banking service 
totals 177 years, at the May Day dinner of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. 
From left to right, they are: Warren M. 
Chandler, vice president, 44 years; F. A. 
Peterson, assistant cashier, 42 years; W. B. 
Cowen, vice president, 47 years; F. W. Leet, 
head of collection department, 44 years. 


Added to the roster of organizations 
which are training bank employes to 
shoot accurately are 25 Chicago loop 
banks, which recently put into action a 
system of target practice for their em- 
ployes in a rifle range located at Madi- 
son and Market streets. 


Financial Librarians Meet 

The special Libraries Association and 
the New England Library Association 
will hold their annual meetings at 
Swampscott, Massachusetts, June 22-27. 
Miss Margaret Reynolds, librarian of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 
waukee, and chairman of the Financial 
Group, announces the following among 
the speakers for the sessions of this 


particular group: 

Miss Eleanor age Librarian, Standard 
Statistics Company, New York—OBSCURE 
AND SOMETIMES OCOASIONAL SOURCES 
ON THE STOCK MARKET AND STOCKS 
AND BONDS. 

Elbert A. Harvey, Lee, Higginson & Com 
pany, Boston.— FINANCIAL BACKGROUNDS 
AND SOURCES. 

Roy G. Bergengren; Credit Union National 
Extension Bureau, Boston. —OREDIT UNIONS. 

Four minute speakers 

Miss Ruth G. Nichols, librarian, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago. 

Miss Sue Weehtes. librarian, Continental & 
Commercial Banks, Chicago. 

Miss K. Dorothy Ferguson, librarian, Bank 
of Italy, San Francisco. 

Miss Alice Scheck, librarian, First National 
Bank, Los Angeles. 


Will G. Pierson, who for fifteen 
years has been president of the Powe- 
sheik County Savings Bank, Brooklyn, 
Towa, has resigned and is succeeded by 
E. W. Jones, former cashier. Other 
officers elected at a special meeting of 
the directors are: William Montgomery, 
‘first vice president; C. W. Fowler, 
Sr., second vice president. 


O. P. Willingham, vice president of 
the National City Bank of Rome, 
Georgia, has retired to enter the real 
estate loan and general insurance buysi- 
ness, and Louis Shanan, Jr., assistant 
cashier, was elected to succeed him. 


Hugh C. McCaughan, former assist- 
ant treasurer of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, has been elected 
vice president of the Erie Trust Com- 
pany of that city, succeeding Fred 
H. Schutte. 


George J. Ryan, was elected vice 
president of the Long Island City 
Savings Bank, Long Island, New York, 
recently. 


was elected 
Houston National 


Joseph F. Meyer, Sr. 
president of the 
Bank, Houston, Texas, to succeed 
Henry S. Fox, Jr. Mr. Meyer has been 
closely associated with the Houston Na- 
tional Bank since its organization in 
1876. This is Mr. Meyer’s second term 
as president of the bank. He succeeded 
Henry S. Fox, Sr. upon his death in 
1912, and served in the capacity of 
president until 1914 when he retired 
from the banking field to take an ex- 
tended trip abroad. 


Cecil B. De Mille Heads Bank 

The purchase of the Culver City 
Commercial and Savings Bank by the 
Americommercial Corporation, holding 
company for the Bank of America and 
the Commercial National Bank, brings 
to light the novel situation of a motion 
picture magnate and executive filling 
the position of bank president. Cecil 
B. De Mille, who has been vice president 
of the Commercial National Bank, will 
be president of the Culver City Bank, 
it has been announced. 


F. Howard Russ, Jr., for ten years 
business manager and a director of the 
Michigan Investor, a Detroit publication, 
has disposed of his stock interests and 
severed that connection to become as- 
sociated with the First National Com- 
pany of Detroit, the investment divi- 
sion of the First National Bank Group, 
where he will develop and maintain 
corporate and industrial contacts for 
those interests. 


E. D. Adair has bought the controlling 
interests of the Clearwater Valley State 
Bank, Kamiah, Idaho. 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Hampshire County Trust 
Company, Northampton, Mass., Arthur 
B. Witherell was elected treasurer and 
created the new office of manager of the 
savings department in which position 
Harold R. Newcomb was placed. Both 
are young men trained in banking service 
with the Hampshire County Trust Com- 
pany. 
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Charles B. Gleason, vice president in 
eharge of bond sales at The Cleveland 
Trust Company, Cleveland, has been 
named chairman of the new business 
committee at the bank. He succeeds 
the late A. G. Tame, senior vice pres- 
jdent, and in this capacity will be the 
executive in charge of the bank’s new 
business department, of which E. V. 
Newton is manager. Others who succeed 
Mr. Tame in important committee 
assignments are F. H. Hobson, vice 
president, who becomes vice chairman 
of the banking investment committee; 
and A. R. Horr, vice president, who 
becomes vice chairman of the estates 
investment committee. 


John G. Lonsdale, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis, will sueceed Owen D. Young as 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, representing the finance 
branch. 


HE’S PRESIDENT AT 28 


E. Quimby Smith, president of the 
First National bank of Mt. Sterling, 
Ohio, is among the youngest bank pres- 
idents in the country, being but 28 years 








E. QUIMBY SMITH 


of age. He took his first position at 
the age of 18 years and since that time 
has served as bookkeeper in a country 
bank, teller in the First National bank 
in Columbus, Ohio, and cashier and now 
president of the Mt. Sterling bank. He 
also spent three years with the National 
examiners. 


John Hartman—Oregon 
Secretary—Dies 
John L. Hartman, secretary of the 
Oregon Bankers Association for 20 
years, died on April 10, 1925. He was 
69 years of age and a native of Balti- 
more, Maryland. Soon after the com- 
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FRINK REFLECTORS 


In Greenwich Savings Bank, N. Y. 


HIS is one of the most remarkable 
bank interiors in New York City. 


~ Each quadrant of the eliptical bank screen 
is really a complete bank making very 
rapid service possible. 


Our bronze screen reflector, concealed behind the 
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top moulding, is applied continuously around the 


screen structure. 


lamps are used. 


Good light always helps good service. 


I.P FRINK Inc. 


24th Street & 10th Ave., New York 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


All important desks are lighted 
with our single type bookkeepers desk reflectors. 
Designation signs, illuminated with Frink linolite 
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pletion of the Northern Pacifie Rail- 
road, in 1883, he went to Portland as 
an employe of the road’s accounting 
department. Leaving the railroad serv- 
ice, he beeame cashier of the Oregon 
Trust Company and later was receiver 
of the old Northwestern Bank. 


For 35 years Mr. Hartman served 
as secretary and manager of the Port- 
land Clearing House Association. He 
was the only secretary the Oregon 
Bankers Association has had since its 
organization 20 years ago. Andrew 
Miller, field secretary of the Oregon 
Bankers Association, is handling the 
affairs of the associations for the pres- 
ent. 


Heads Western Statistical Association 

At the annual meeting of the Western 
Statistical Association, H. G. Bunjes, 
statistician of California Bank, Los 
Angeles, California, was elected to the 
presidency of the association. 

Harrison C. Hall was elected vice 
president; V. W. Killick, secretary; 
Syndney E. Walsh, treasurer; Guy 
E. Marion, librarian; George Ellis, 
editor. The following counsellors were 
also appointed: George J. Eberle, 
Paul D. Barton, R. H. Hornidge, and 
Clem A. Copeland. 


The formal opening of the new bank 
building of the Devon Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chieago was held recently. 
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WHAT ABOUT GERMANY’S NEW 


FINANCIAL SYSTEM? 


Under the Dawes Plan the Reichsbank has been 


transformed into a self-governing institution that 


OR one nation to establish the cen- 

tral: bank of another nation of 
equal rank is remarkable. But to have 
done so twice seems incredible. Yet 
this very phenomenon has occurred in 
recent European history. 

It was the war indemnity that France 
paid Germany in 1871 which gave 
Germany an adequate gold reserve on 
which to build her great central bank 
—the Reichsbank—and enable it to 
function. 

Last year France, co-operating with 
the other allied and associated powers, 
put into effect by agreement with 
Germany the Dawes Plan, one of whose 
most important phases dealt with the 
organization of a new central bank for 
Germany. Since this new bank is a 
unique institution and has responsibil- 
ities no other central bank has had to 
shoulder, it is worthy of study. For it 
has the duty of maintaining a gold stan- 
dard currency in Germany and of sta- 
bilizing this currency abroad when re- 
parations payments are being made. 

The new bank was organized by a 
committee consisting of Sir Robert 
Kindersley and Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
who decided to transform the old 
Reichsbank rather than create an en- 
tirely new institution. The result is an 
autonomous institution independent of 
the German federal government organ- 
ized under German law, with a charter 
running for 50 years and with its head 
office in Berlin. 

How the Bank is Managed 

Because of the bank’s responsibilities 
in regard to reparations payments the 
Allies desired to keep in close touch with 
the administration of the bank. Hence 
the management is more complicated 
than in an ordinary central bank. 
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is the keystone of the country’s financial structure 


By RUDOLF CLEMEN 


Economist, Illinois Merchants Trust Company, Chicago 


The practical management of the 
bank is in the hands of the Managing 
Board. This board fixes the rates of 
interest and determines the currency, 
discount and credit policies of the bank. 
All of its members must be German 
citizens. This corresponds to the old 


Bp of the provisions of 
the Dawes Plan included 
a new central bank of issue 
for Germany, charged with 
the duty of maintaining a 
gold standard currency. 
While it was at first planned 
to create an entirely new 
institution, the organization 
committee later decided in- 
stead to transform the old 
Reichsbank, which had been 
functioning since 1871. 


In the accompanying article 
the author points out the 
distinctive features of the 
new Reichsbank, and throws 
a searchlight on its relation 
to reparation payments and 
its significance to business. 





Direcktorium of the Reichsbank. 
General supervision is exercised by 
the General Board of 14 members, half 
whom are Germans and half foreigners. 
Through the foreign members, who 
must be chosen from the following 
nationalities, British, French, Italian, 
Belgian, American, Dutch and Swiss, 
the Allies are given supervisory powers. 
At its meetings held once a month it 
examines the reports of the president 
and the commissioner. The approval 













of the general board is necessary to 
validate the appointment by the pres- 
ident of the members of the managing 
board. Its consent must be obtained 
if the reserve ratio is to be reduced be- 
low the legal minimum of 40 per cent. 
The general board and the German Fed- 
eral Government must give approval 
before the redemption of the Reichs- 
bank’s notes in gold or its equivalent 
may be resumed. 
How President is Chosen 

The president is the managing diree- 
tor and is chairman of both the manag- 
ing and the general boards. He must 
be a German, and he is chosen by the 
general board by a majority of not less 
than 9 votes, of which at least six must 
be those of the German members. Be 
fore he can function, however, his ap- 
pointment must be countersigned by 
the President of the German Republic. 
The first president of the new bank is 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, who was pres 
ident of the old Reichsbank. 

A new official is the commissioner of 
note issue, who exercises a function 
somewhat like that of a federal reserve 
agent. He must be of foreign national- 
ity and elected by the general board. 
He has no control over the administra- 
tion or the policy of the bank, and his 
work is to enforce the law regarding 
note issue and the maintenance of the 
bank’s reserves. The commissioner i 
this function represents the interests of 
the Allies. 

Capital and Deposits 

The capital of the new bank is $400; 
000,000 gold marks. About one-quarter 
of this capital is issued against the eap- 
ital stock of the old Reichsbank, and 
the rest was raised by public subserip- 
tion. A surplus is provided fot 
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whereby combined capital and surplus 

are to equal 12 per cent of note liabil- 

ities. Dividends are fixed at eight per 

eent and earnings over the surplus and 

dividend requirements are divided be- 

tween the stockholders and the German 
vernment. 

The deposits of the new bank are of 
great importance. They come from the 
following sources: 

(1) Government, postoffice and rail- 
way funds. 

(2) Funds collected on reparation 
account. 

(3) Free gold from assets of old 
Reichsbank. ‘ 

(4) Proceeds of the foreign loan of 
800,000,000 gold marks. 

(5) Deposits by banks, other busi- 
ness firms and private individuals. 


Note Issue and Redemption 

The note issue function is one of the 
principal functions of the new, as it 
was of the old, Reichsbank. For the 
next 50 years the Reichsbank has been 
granted a practical monopoly. Other 
governmental issues have been  with- 
drawn and emergency issues have been 
redeemed. The government itself can 
only issue standard gold coin in de- 
nominations above 5 marks. Subsidiary 
money must be issued through the 
Reichsbank, and the limit for the total 
is 20 marks per capita. The full legal 
tender status attaches to the notes in 
all payments to the government, and 
to the bank and to private individuals, 
unless the contracts specify otherwise. 

For redeeming its notes the Reichs- 
bank is given an option in the form of 
payment it may make as follows: 

(1) Gold eoin of 
weight and fineness. 


(2) Gold bars in denominations of 
1,000 to 35,000 gold marks at their gold 
coin value. 


(3) Demand drafts payable in gold 
or in foreign currencies at current mar- 
ket gold values and drawn on balances 
in solvent banks to be specified by the 
bank’s statutes. 

In redeeming notes they are payable 
as above up to 100 per cent according 
to the law, only at the head office in 
Berlin. At the other offices and 
branches of the bank, notes are payable 
only to the extent which the loeal re- 
serves permit. 

The bank’s assets are carefully pro- 
tected by law. To keep them liquid it 
tan only loan and discount paper of 
three months’ maturity, which carries 
three names of known solveney. It ean- 
uot extend credit on paper secured by 
investment securities. Following this 
poliey the bank’s managing board eare- 
fully watches advances to the govern- 
ment. These advances are limited at 
ény one time to 10,000,000 marks and 
may not run more than three months. 

& year the government must clear 
up all indebtedness to the bank. 


present legal 
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Westminster Bank Limited 


AN ENGLISH BANK preserving an English tradition 
throughout a system of over 900 branch offices, and 
represented in every banking town in the world. 
Vast resources combined with nearly a century’s 


accumulated experience equip it for the character- © 
ist c service it places at its customers’ disposal. 


Authorised Capital : $165,000,000 


($5= 


£1) 


New York Representative 
C. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 


HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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The Bank’s Reserves 

In regard to reserves the bank must 
maintain 40 per cent reserve against 
notes. Of this reserve 75 per cent must 
be in the form of gold, in vault or with 
foreign banks of issue at the free dis- 
posal of the Reichsbank. The balance 
of the 40 per cent reserves may be in 
the form of exchange. This exchange 
is defined as (a) foreign bank notes, 
(b) bills of exchange running not more 
than 14 days, (ec) foreign checks, or 
(d) deposits with any bank located in 
a foreign financial center and known 
to be solvent. Against the halance of 
60 per cent, the Reichsbank is required 
to hold eligible bills of exchange or 
checks. 

In ease of emergency the general 
hoard may allow the reserve percentage 
to be reduced, but if it remains below 
for over a week, a sliding seale defici- 
ency tax must be paid, and the discount 
rate must be raised by one-third of the 
tax rate and to at least five per cent. 

In contrast to the old Reichsbank, 
which did not have to carry any specific 
reserves against deposits, the new bank 
has to carry a special cover of 40 per 
cent against deposits. This reserve con- 
sists of liquid assets such as deposits 
in other banks or abroad, checks on 
other banks, bills of exchange maturing 
in not more than 30 days, or callable 
secured loans. It is much more com- 
prehensive and less rigid than was at 
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first proposed by the Dawes Committee. 

Because of its control of note issue 
and the banking reserves of-Germany, 
the Reichsbank is the final authority on 
credit control and its discount rate is 


the official rate. Through it go all 
domestic clearings and transfers for 
banks, firms and individuals. It is, 


therefore, the heart and center of Ger- 
many’s new financial system. 


Reparation Payments 

For Americans perhaps the most in- 
teresting feature of the New Reichs- 
bank’s funetions is its relation to fe- 
paration payments. All these repara- 
tion payments are made through the 
bank where they are deposited to the 
account of the Agent-General for Re- 
paration Payments. Disposition of 
this account is made by very important 
committee of five men representing the 
Allies, known as the transfer committee. 
Its chief duty is, together with the 
Agent General, to see that the gold-mark 
reparations are actually transferred to 
other countries having reparation claims. 
At the same time the Committee has the 
duty of seeing that such transfers are 
made only when they would not disturb 
the German eurreney. In doing this 
the Committee must necessarily be in 
constant touch with the president and 
commissioner and the Agent General. 

When the stability of the mark would 
be injured by transfers on reparation 
account, the reparation deposits in the 
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Reichsbank are allowed to accumulate. 
The bank has the right to limit the 
total balance it can carry in this way, 
and if the limit is exceeded the surplus 
it to be invested within Germany until 
the total of deposits and investments 
reaches 5 milliard gold marks. The 
committee has the right to suspend this 
limit if it feels that there is any action 
on foot to obstruct reparation transfers. 
Keystone of German Finance 

The new Reichsbank then, is the key- 
stone of Germany’s financial structure. 
Its establishment was of great impor- 
tance to American business for three 
reasons, Viz. : 

(1) It led to a renewal of banking 
and commercial relations between the 
two countries. 

(2) The stabilization of the mark 
rendered borrowing easier between the 
two countries. 

(3) This stabilization is making the 
task of paying reparations much easier. 

Such is an outline of Germany’s 
present central banking system. Its es- 
tablishment took place under most ex- 
traordinary and difficult cireumstances. 
Heroic measures were the only ones 
that had any chance of success, and 
they were taken and restored the na- 
tion’s finances and currency to order. 

But the new stysem was built, not on 
a new financial basis altogether, but on 
an old system which has been adapted 
to new conditions. A brief history of 
the pre-war system and its transition 
to the present system is instructive. 

Before the war Germany was on the 
gold standard with the gold mark worth 
23.82 cents as the monetary unit. This 
was established in 1871, and did away 
with the old complicated money system. 
At that time, with the setting up of the 
German Empire, the Reichsbank was or- 
ganized on lines resembling in many 
ways the Bank of England. It ab- 
sorbed the note issue of the other banks 
in the country and gave elasticity to it. 
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While there were 33 other banks of 
issue in 1875, there were only four in 
1913. The Reichsbank had a fixed limit 
on circulation, and against this it had 
to keep a reserve one-third in cash and 
two-thirds in bills of exchange. If it 
went beyond this without backing each 
mark of note issue with gold, the bank 
had to pay a five per cent tax. 

In order to preserve the gold stan- 
dard the Reichsbank had a policy of 
gold accumulation, and it employed 
many interesting devices to get gold, 
e. g., it would buy foreign bills when 
the exchange was favorable and resell 
when marks fell to the gold export 
point. The bank also kept a compara- 
tively high discount rate. 


In a word, Germany at the outbreak 
of the world war in 1914, was on the 
gold standard. She had in the Reichs- 
bank a modern central bank of de- 
posits and note issue. Her currency 
based on gold was sufficiently elastic 
for the needs of German industry. Her 
stock money in circulation consisted of 
notes of the Reichsbank and the four 
local note issuing banks, with a total 
of 2,000,000,000 marks. She had some 
2,750,000,000 marks in gold, and 750,- 
000,000 marks in silver coin. The 
total money stock was about 6,000,- 
000,000 marks, of which all bank notes 
were redeemable in gold on demand, 
and there were no restrictions on gold 
export. 


German War Troubles 

With the outbreak of the war’s emer- 
gency, financial measures changed the 
Reichsbank reserves. As a result the 
bank could hold three months’ Treasury 
bills instead of bills of exchange and 
cash could include Government paper 
money. This meant that with war emer- 
gency the currency of Germany went 
on an inconvertible paper basis. The 
Government could get advances from 
the Reichsbank through the discount of 
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Treasury bills. This was simply ap 
indication that Germany was relying on 
credit to finance the war, though taxa. 
tion was heavy. 

Germany had always had trouble bal- 
ancing the federal budget because the 
separate states of the Empire had pre. 
empted direct taxation. This fact, and 
the fact that Germany was not inl. 
pendent of foreign demands, made fed- 
eral financing since the war most diff- 
eult. It was impossible to balance the 
budget, and the deficits became very 
great. From 1918 on the Republican 
government tried to increase revenue 
by heavier taxation of war and other 
extraordinary profits. Through these 
and a new series of export duties the 
ordinary budget was balanced at 5,000,- 
000,000 paper marks. But this did not 
take care of the extraordinary expenses, 
e. g., for food, reparations and govern- 
ment undertakings. Yet the govern- 
ment until 1921 had thought it actually 
possible to balance the budget and 
raise billions of paper marks for rep- 
arations. 

Stabilization Plans 

The great decline in the mark in 1921 
frustrated these efforts and brought to 
the front the plan for utilizing for tax- 
ing purposes the so-called “gold” or 
“real” values of agricultural, industrial 
and commercial undertakings, the values 
of which had been immensely increased 
in terms of paper due to its deprecia- 
tion. The plan, in brief, was for the 
government to levy special taxes on 
these various forms of property through 
the creation of interest bearing deben- 
tures or mortgages. In this way it was 
proposed to cover the larger part of the 
deficit and provide a new basis for for- 
eign loans and credits essential until 
Germany could meet her debts by larger 
exports and service. This plan of the 
Ministry of National Economy of June 
27, 1921, was the basis for further legis- 
lation outlined in the German memoran- 
dum to the Allies on January 7, 1923, 
and finally, the industrial debenture 
scheme in the Dawes Report which is 
now in effect. 

In 1921, however, the plan was too 
novel to succeed. Other schemes were 
tried such as extending voluntary 
eredits to government, denationaliza- 
tion of the railroads, an increase of 
consumption, taxes and export duties, a 
forced loan—all of which were quite 
inadequate to meet the situation. It 
was this inability of the government to 
mobilize the “substantial” wealth of the 
country which was mainly responsible 
for the growing deficits in the national 
budget and increasing inflation. 

Unfortunate Finance 

Unfortunately no change in financial 
method was made even after the 0¢- 
eupation of the Ruhr, when nearly all 
of the population were put on doles. 
The result was, naturally, a terrific in- 
crease in government expenditures and 
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a steady decrease of the share covered 
by ordinary expenditures. Balancing 
of the budget was out of the question 
as long as there were delays in the 
payment of taxes with a view to profit- 
ing from currency depression continued 
as general practice of the larger tax- 
payers, & practice tolerated by the gov- 
ernment during the whole post-war 
period until the close of 1923. The 
fnancing of the passive resistance in 
the Ruhr was through discounting of 
Treasury bills, i. e., note inflation, which 
began to show itself in enormous out- 
put of currency and the unexampled 
rise of prices. ‘ 

To meet the alarming currency de- 
preciation from April, 1923, or after 
the Reichsbank gold reserves were ex- 
bausted, all sorts of emergency cur- 
reney came into circulation. The gov- 
ernment, in desperate straits, put its 
taxes and public service rates on a gold 
basis, and issued “gold loans” which 
circulated as currency. Finally, in 
October, 1923, it established the Ren- 
tenbank to furnish ad interim loans to 
the government and a provisional stable 
currency. 


A New Day 

This organization of the Rentenbank 
by a decree of October 15, 1923, was 
the beginning of Germany’s monetary 
and banking reform. The Rentenbank 
was authorized to issue rentenmarks as 
an emergency and stable currency. 
these rentenmarks were made equal to 
the pre-war gold mark. They were 
issued by the Rentenbank, which had a 
capital of 2,400 million gold marks and 
a reserve of 800 million gold marks. This 
capital consisted of mortgages compul- 
sorily imposed on German landed prop- 
erty, commerce and manufacture. 
Against these mortgages which paid 
interest at the rate of six per cent, the 
Rentenbank issued rentenbriefs or ren- 
tenbonds which backed up the renten- 
marks. These rentenbonds paid inter- 
est at the rate of five per cent and were 
exchangeable at par for rentenmarks 
which might be issued up to the value 
of the bonds held by the Rentenbank. 

The first rentenmarks were issued on 
November 15, 1923, and were put into 
cireulation in three ways: 

(1) Twelve hundred million renten- 
marks were advanced to the govern- 
ment, 1,000 million to meet the govern- 
ment expenses and 200 million to dis- 
charge treasury indebtedness to the 
Reichsbank. In other words, the ren- 
ten marks went into circulation through 
overnment purchases in addition to 
payment for government indebtedness. 

(2) Some 1,200 million rentenmarks 
Were available for private credit pur- 
poses, and they were made available to 
the public through the Reichsbank and 

commercial banks. 

(3) There was still an available bal- 
anee of over 800 million rentenmarks. 

Rentenbank was not permitted 
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to issue over 3,200, million rentenmarks. 
While they were not legal tender, they 
were accepted at all public offices. 
They were not redeemable in gold, but 
in rentenbriefe or notes. 


Success of Rentenmarks 


Some immediate and important re- 
sults followed the issue of rentenmarks: 

(1) It caused the disappearance of 
the treasury bills from the assets of the 
Reichsbank because these were taken 
eare of according to the method men- 
tioned. 

(2) This left the Reichsbank free 
from government obligations and made 
possible the extension of credit to trade 
and industry. 

The success of the rentenmark, backed 
by no liquid assets, is explained chiefly 
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by the extraordinary growth of public 
confidence that it was a good currency 
and would not depreciate. This con- 
fidence so greatly reduced the desire to 
spend money quickly that the velocity 
of cireulation was radically diminished. 
This confidence was strengthened by 
the refusal of the Rentenmark in Jan- 
uary, 1924, to grant additional credits 
to the government, and by the courage- 
ous restraint exercised in granting 
Reichsbank and Rentenbank private 
credits. The stability was undoubtedly 
promoted by the approach to fiscal 
equilbrium, the cessation of the ex- 
port of capital, and the increased flow 
of goods, to which the stability itself 
contributed. The experience shows 
that if depreciation breeds deprecia- 
tion, stability also breeds stability. 
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A Gold Discount Bank 

It was fully recognized in Germany 
as well as abroad that the currency sta- 
bility rested upon a slender basis. This 
recognition led Dr. Schacht, president 
of the Reichsbank, to arrange for the 
formation with British and German 
capital of a “gold discount bank’ to be 
operated by the Reichsbank on a ster- 
ling basis, primarily to supply financial 
facilities for foreign trade. The Com- 
mittee of Experts, while not formally 
endorsing the plan, put no obstacle in 
the way of its adoption. The gold dis- 








count bank, authorized by the Reichs- 
tag in its closing sessions on March 21, 
1924, with a capital of $10,000,000 and 
a rediscount credit of a similar amount. 


These methods accomplished the three 
purposes of freeing the Reichsbank 
from the German government debt, 
providing it with funds for administra- 
tion purposes until the budget could be 
balaneed, and set up a stable currency. 
They prepared the way for the Dawes 
Plan and the new Reichsbank whose 
organization has been described. 


U. S. BANKS REDUCE FOREIGN 


BRANCH 


OFFICES 





URING the past year there has been 

a great reduction in the number 
of American branch banks and offices 
and agencies in foreign countries, ac- 
cording to a listing made as of April 
1, 1925 by the Finance and Investment 
Division of the Department of Com- 
merece. 

Among the banks which are members 
of the Federal Reserve System, several 
changes have occurred. The Bankers 
Trust Co. of New York has placed a 
representative in Berlin. The Chase 
National Bank of New York City is now 
included in the group of American 
banks having branches abroad, this in- 
stitution having purebased the remain- 
ing branches of the American Foreign 
Banking Corporation. The National 
City Bank increased its foreign ramifica- 
tions by opening a new branch in Milan, 
Italy. 

With regard to the nonmember in- 
stitutions, the American Foreign Bank- 
ing Corporation of New York City, as 
stated, has been entirely liquidated by 
selling its remaining three branches to 
the Chase National Bank of New York, 
which was its principal stockholder. 
The Asia Banking Corporation sold its 
assets to the International Banking Cor- 
poration. The Bank of Central and 
South America transferred its interest 
to affiliated banking institutions in 
Venezuela, Colombia, Costa Rica and 
Peru to the Royal Bank of Canada. The 
National Bank of Nicaragua, which was 
one of the affiliated institutions of the 
Bank of Central and South America, 
is now entirely owned by the Nicaraguan 
Government. The Equitable Eastern 
Banking Corporation opened a new 
branch in Hongkong, and the Interna- 
tional Banking Corporation increased 
its number of branches by opening an 
office in Batavia, Java. 

The following list has been divided 
into two sections. The first comprises 
the member banks of the Federal Reserve 


System, and the second includes all other 
institutions : 


MEMBER BANKS 


Bankers Trust Co., New York. 
Branches: France—Paris. 
Representatives : 

England—London. 
Germany—Berlin. 

Chase National Bank, New York. 
Branches: 

Cuba—Havana. 

Panama—Panama 

Canal Zone—Cristobal. 
Representative: England—London. 

Equitable Trust Co., New York. 

Branches: 
England—London 
France—Paris. 
Mexico—Mexico City. 

Farmers Loan & Trust Co., 
Branches: 

England—London. 
France—Paris. 

First National Bank, 

Branches: 
Argentine—Buenos Aires. 
Cuba—Havana. 

Representative: England—London. 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York. 
Branches: 

England—London (3 offices) 
France—Paris, Havre. 
Belgium—aAntwerp, Brussels. 

National City Bank of New York, N. Y. 

Branches: 
Argentine—Buenos 
Belgium—Antwerp, 
Brazil—Pernambuco, Rio de 

Paulo. (Agency: Santos.) 
Chile—Santiago, Valparaiso. 
Cuba—Bayamo, Caibarien, Camaguey, Car- 


(2 offices) 


New York. 


Boston, Mass. 


Liverpool. 


Aires, Rosario. 
Brussels. 


Janeiro, Sao 


denas, Ciego de Avila, Cienfuegos, 
Florida, Guantanamo, Havana  (sub- 
branches Galiano, La Lonja, Cuatro 


Caminos), Manzanillo, Matanzas, Nuevitas, 
Pinar del Rio, Remedios, Sagua la 
Grande, Sancti Spiritus, Santa Clara, 
Santiago, Yaguajay. 
England—London (2 
France—P aris. 
Italy—Genoa, Milan. 
Peru—Lima. 
Porto Rico—San Juan. 
Uruguay—Montevideo. 
Venezuela—Caracas. 
Representatve : Denmark—Copenhagen. 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
Empire Trust Co., New York. 


branches). 


Branch: England—London. 
Equitable Eastern Banking Corporation, New 
York. 
Branches China—Shanghai, Hongkong. 
International Banking Corporation, New York. 
Branches: 
China—Canton, Darien, Hankow, Harbin, 


Hongkong, Peking, Shanghai, Tientsin. 
Dominican Republic—Barahona, La Vega, 
Puerto Plata, Sanchez, San Francisco de 
Macoris, San Pedro de Macoris, Santiago 
de Los Caballeros, Santo Domingo City. 
England—London. 
I nd ia—Bombay, 
(Burma). 
Japan—Kobe, Tokyo, Yokohama. 
Java—Batavia. 
Philippine Islands—Cebu, Manila. 
Spain—Barcelona, Madrid. 
Republic of Panama—Colon, Panama. 
Straits Settlements—Singapore. 


Calcutta, Rangoon 
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SPEEDING UP YOUR 
TRANSIT ITEMS! 
(Continued from page 26) 

stitution under the numerical plan, and 

we earnestly solicit your co-operation 
in seeing that the checks of your bank 
are all numbered. If any bank is not 
already aware of the number assigned 
it, a letter to Rand M¢Nally and Com. 
pany’s Blue Book Department, (Chi- 
cago, will bring advice of official transit 
numbers promptly. Plans should be 
made to have numbers printed plainly 
on all stationery, such as checks, drafts 
and certificates of deposit in good plain 


type. The number assigned also should 
be incorporated in the endorsement 
stamp. 


“In following these simple suggestions, 
the banks will be rendering consider. 
able service in perfecting plans whieh 
the American Bankers Association has 
sponsored. In order to get the full 
benefit of the plan, the transit depart- 
ment and various departments which 
keep records of checks and drafts, 
should be instructed when describing 
items passing through their hands to 
use the number appearing on the vari- 
ous checks instead of writing the dif- 
ferent names. If any volume of items 
is handled, this system will prove to 
be a considerable saver of time. 

“The plan is not a theory, but a 
working proposition and a money saver 
to every bank making use of it, eur- 
tailing work wherever it is necessary 
to keep a description of items. 

“When ordering new supplies, banks 
among the outside eight per cent should 
be sure to instruct the printer to see 
that the correct number is placed on 
items that go in transit in type that is 
large and plain enough to be readily 
seen. 

“FOR CUSTOMERS’ CHECKS, 
BANK DRAFTS, VOUCHER 
CHECKS, CERTIFICATES OF DE- 
POSIT AND CASHIER’S CHECKS, 
12 POINT GOTHIC TYPE—FOR 
SMALL POCKET CHECKS, 6 
POINT TYPE. 

“The Committee has invited banks 
which now follow this practice to ¢0- 
operate further by asking their neigh 
bor banks to have their checks, drafts 
and certificates numbered, if they are 
not already doing so. 

“An inquiry addressed to Rand M* 
Nally and Company’s Blue Book De 
partment, Chicago, Illinois, will bring 
a response from any bank as to the 
number assigned. 

“‘The Numerical System 100 pet 
cent efficient’ is the goal to which the 
Committee is working.” 


PARIS BRANCH OPENS 
WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


The Paris Office of The Equitable 
Trust Company of New York recently 
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100 Broadway 


opened for the convenience of its women 
customers, a department which 
establishes a new feature in European 
banking. 

Neither European banks nor the 
branches of American banks in foreign 
cities have ever attempted to operate 
special departments to meet the entire 
banking needs of their women clients. 
In recent years women’s ever increas- 
ing importance and activity, both in the 
field of business and finance, have more 
than warranted the creation of such a 
service. 

Hereafter, women residing abroad 
will be given quick and efficient bank- 
ing service in a department entirely 
devoted to their needs, and women 
travelling abroad on business or pleasure 
will find in this department every atten- 
tion and all commercial or tourist in- 
formation that may be required. 


This department is a banking unit 
comprising special cashiers and _ is 
separate and distinct from the rest of 
the bank. Here tourists and residents 
will find travel specialists through whom 
not only complete itineraries but advan- 
lageous arrangements can be made for 
tontinental trips. In addition to this 
travel service and attention to the 
routine banking requirements of its 
Women customers, this department is 
also prepared to recommend reliable 
sehools, hotels, pensions, doctors, dress- 
makers, milliners, ete. Mail will be 


Exceptional facilities for the admin- 


istration of personal and corporate 
trusts, developed through long ex- 


perience covering the entire field of 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $28,500,000 
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rapidly delivered and special faci!ties 
have been provided to insure ease and 
facility in telephoning and eabling. 

The new quarters are located on the 
second floor of the bank’s premises, at 
23 Rue de la Paix, a large and cheerful 
office facing the Place de L’Opera, in 
which women clients will find them- 
selves in a quiet, friendly and refined 
atmosphere.—The Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York 


DANISH BANKS CURB 
BRANCH SYSTEM 


In the recently published review of 
Danish banking by the bank inspector, 
a development is revealed which is of 
considerable interest since it indicates 
a change of system in Danish banking, 
according to a recent report to the De- 
partment of Commerce, from Copen- 
hagen. 

During and immediately after the 
war many of the major Danish banks 
developed a very large number of pro- 
vineial branches, besides extending the 
branch system considerably in Copen- 
hagen and other large cities. During 
the last few years, owing to the neces- 
sity for economy, several of the larger 
banks have discontinued many of these 
branches, and the tendency, apparently, 
it to reduce the number still further. 

At the close of 1922 the Landmands- 
bank, Handelsbank, and Andelsbank, 
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three of the largest financial institu- 
tions, had 204 provincial branches. 
During 1923 this number was reduced 
to 182, through the closing of branches 
maintained by the Landmandsbank and 
the Andelsbank. The Handelsbank still 
has 27 provincial branches. During the 
year 1924 more branches were closed. 
From present indications, it is probable 
that both the Landmandsbank and the 
Andelsbank will continue the policy of 
reduction during 1925. 





CZECH BANK DISCOUNT 
RATE INCREASED 


The banking office of the ministry of 
finance of Czechoslovakia inereased the 
official discount rate from 6 to 7 per 
cent, effective March 25, 1925, according 
to a report to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. The rate for advances on 
collateral remains unchanged at 8 to 
8.5 per cent. It is reported that one 
of the reasons for this change was the 
disparity of the Czechoslovak official 
discount rate and the discount rates of 
the neighboring countries, especially 
Germany and Austria. 


The immediate effect of the increase 
was to depress values of securities 
quoted on the Prague stock and money 
exchange. Bank shares also declined 
to some extent, but showed more re- 
sistance than the industrial shares. 
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NEW POLISH LAW OF NE-.- 
GOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS 


Bankers and business men who have 
occasion to draw drafts on - foreign 
countries in connection with foreign 
trade, will find much of interest in a 
recent study made of the new Polish 
law of negotiable instruments, by 
Mitchell B. Carroll, Division of Com- 
mercial Laws, Department of Commerce, 
which has just been published in 
pamphlet form. 

The preparation of this compilation 
was prompted by the many requests 
for information concerning the new 
Polish laws on bills of exchange, prom- 
issory notes, and checks, which went 
into effect on January 1, 1925. 

It compares the Polish laws in a 
general way with the uniform negotiable 
instruments law of this country and 
with continental law, and should serve 
as a practical guide for similar dealings 
abroad, because it gives a general idea 
of the comparative foreign law of bills 
and notes. 

The significance of the Polish law on 
bills and notes is best described, the 
pamphlet states, when it is told that it 
marks a return to uniformity. It is 
a virtual adoption of the uniform reg- 
ulation drafted at The Hague in 1912, 
which has been followed by Nicaragua, 
Guatemala, Venezuela, and Paraguay. 
Most of the countries of the world, in 
fact, other than the Anglo-American 
group, have signified their intention of 
adopting it, as well. 

In a foreword by Dr. Julius Klein, 
Director, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, is mentioned the 
Bureau’s intention of publishing from 


time to time studies of the negotiable 


instruments law of other countries, in 
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connection with the general work of the 
Division of Commercial Laws of assem- 
bling and disseminating information on 
the commercial legislation and customs 
of other countries. 


BANKERS NAMED FOR 
BRUSSELS MEET 


Delegates representing the American 
Bankers Association at the third gen- 
eral meeting of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce to be held at Brussels, 

* * * 7 





© Keystone 


M. Caillaux, French finance minister photo- 
graphed outside of the Elysee Palace in Paris 
after announcing his plans to make settlements 
with the U. S. and other countries on war debts. 


* * * 7 


Belgium, June 21-28, are announced as 
follows: 

Chairman, F. I. Kent, chairman of 
Commerce and Marine Commission, 
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American Bankers Association, and 
vice president Bankers Trust Company, 
New York; vice chairman, W. I. Bull. 
ard, vice president Merchants National 
Bank, Boston; Lewis L. Clarke, pres. 
ident American Exchange National 
Bank, New York; Clay H. Hollister, 
president Old National Bank, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Clifford P. Hunt, vice 
president Chented National Bank, New 
York; George T. Mortimer, director 
American Trust Company, New York; 
H. C. Robinson, vice president Guard. 
ian Savings and Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; B. Frank Saul, vice pres. 
ident American security and Trust Com 
pany, Washington, D. C.; and F. NX, 
Shepherd, executive manager American 
Bankers Association, New York. 

The conference will be divided into 
the three major divisions of finance, 
industry and trade, and transportation. 
In addition an outstanding event will 
be the report of the special committee 
on Economic Restoration, relating par- 
ticularly to the problem of transfers 
of reparations under the Dawes plan. 












WHEN BORROWERS PLAN 
FOR BUDGET CONTROL 


(Continued from page 51) 








partments each class of expense. A 
separate schedule of fixed charges should 
be prepared for the budget period for 
taxes, insurance, interest on _ bonds, 
stock and loans, sinking funds, ete. 


Plant Addition and Plant Change 
Budget 

The estimate for additions and 
changes in the plant can be made in 
definite form far in advance of the time 
when funds will be required for this 
purpose. 

Too frequently, in concerns which 
are not aware of the possibilities of 
their existing equipment, plant exten- 
sions are made and current assets con- 
verted into permanent assets. 

When finally approved by the man- 
agement, this budget will consist of a 
statement of authorized appropriations 
identifying the various objects and ex- 
penditures of the business. Each at- 
thorization for appropriation should be 
identified by a symbol or number, giv- 
ing the means for allocating all the 
charges relating to it. From month 
to month the management should be 
furnished with a statement showing the 
amount of money actually expended, 
the commitments made against each ap- 
propriation, the estimated cost to com- 
plete, and the balance remaining 0 
the appropriation. 


Cash Budget 
For convenience, the cash budget 
should be presented i in two sections, the 
first section covering the cash proceeds 
pertaining to the ordinary operations 
of the business, and the second section 
consisting of the general cash budgt 
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which gives effect to the cash balances 





























































































































































































































































































































and financing. Forms for both sections 
. have been developed by Ernst & Ernst. 
l The working out in detail of the general 
. eash budget will serve to indicate far 
al jn advance the amount of borrowing or 
. fnancing that will be necessary, and 
a the extent of liquidation of the funds 
ee needed. 

W The “Master Budget” 
or All parts of the budget are gathered 
k; together and presented in a form simi- 
d- lar to Fig. 1, where the various factors 
7e- may be compared. This form is adapted 
pg to displaying the projected monthly 
m- balance sheet, and provides for a com- 
N. parison of the budget with the actual 
an performance, the gain or loss from 

month to month, the cumulative budget 
nto with the actual results, and the eumula- 
\ce, tive gain or loss in connection with each 
on. item. 
vill But when the master budget has been 
tee mapped out, the work has just begun. 
yar- To secure the greatest benefits and to 
ers exercise the degree of control that a 
L. budget makes available to management, 
it is essential that a committee be cre- 
ated for making a review of it from 
N month to month, adjusting the opera- 
é tions of the business when necessary, 
and seeing that a proper co-ordination 
of activities is maintained. 

A To be most effective, a budget must 
yuld be simple and accurate, it must be in- 
for telligently and honestly prepared, and 
nds, is must have the entire confidence of 
the organization which it serves. It 
ze deserves the careful consideration of 

every business man who desires a better 
and control over the future of his business. 
e in ‘gai 
pe NEW DETROIT BANK 
RECEIVES CHARTER 
fhieh Announcement was made recently by 
s of the organization committee of the 
xten- Guardian Trust Company of Detroit 
con- that the charters of that company and 
of the Guardian Detroit Company have 
man- ben filed at Lansing. The Guardian 
of 8 Detroit Company started business on 
tions May 16th but the Guardian Trust Com- 
d ex- pany will not be ready to open for busi- 
1 au ness until its banking rooms on the 
ld be main floor of the Buhl Building are 
, giv completed, which it is expected will not 
1 the be until the middle of June. 
nonth The Guardian Detroit Company has 
ld be taken over the municipal bond business 
ig the of Keane, Highie & Company at both its 
onded, Detroit and New York offices. 
h ap- The organization meeting of The 
) Guardian Detroit Company has been 
ig on held and the following officers elected: 
Jerome E. J. Keane, chairman of the 
board; John C. Grier, Jr., president; 
pudget Howard M. Smith, vice president; 
ns, the Archer H. Brown, vice president and 
ceeds Steuart L. Pittman, Treasurer pro tem. 
rations Viee president and_ secretary. 
section with Henry E. Bodman, attor- 
budget — ™Y, Ernest Kanzler, vice president of 
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THE «STOCK EXCHANGE” OF FRANCE 





The Bourse, in Paris, the Stock Exchange of the French nation, which has been in o 
whom has a 


1304. It is managed by 70 men, each 


ration since 
m of his own. Twenty of this group have 


been members or agents for 20 years. . 


Ford Mortor Company, and William 
Robert Wilson, president Guardian 
Trust Company of Detroit, constitute 
the board of directors. 


SELECTING BONDS FOR YOUR 
SECONDARY RESERVE 
(Continued from page 24) 
over marketability, with the idea of 
obtaining a maximum degree of pure 

investment value. 

Oftentimes, too, the factor of income 
return is not considered from the proper 
point of view. Obviously, one cannot 
obtain the highest degree of market- 
ability in combination with the highest 
rate of interest.. Yet the analysis of a 
bank’s resources may show it to be 
possessed of other securities which will 
meet all reasonable requirements on this 
point and at the same time show the ad- 
visability of purchasing a limited amount 
of securities, carrying a higher rate of 
interest and sacrificing the highest 
marketability to a slight degree. Such 
bonds may well be purchased with the 
expectation of retaining them for the 
income that they yield for as long as 
they are considered to be safe. 

There need be no mystery and most 
of the uncertainty may be eliminated 
in analyzing the performance of prac- 
tically every bond issue when one fully 
appreciates the distinction between, and 
the relative importance of, marketabil- 
ity and income return. 

In general, governments as well as 
the larger corporations, that have 
attained a strong position in their re- 
spective fields and have demonstrated 


their stability, earning power and credit, 
are more widely known in the various 
investment centers and accordingly are ~ 
able to borrow at a lower rate than the 
smaller units. Offsetting this limited 
income return, the funded obligations of 
such governments and corporations have 
a much more active degree of market- 
ability; first, beeause the public is more 
familiar with their operations than it 
is with those of smaller units; and, 
secondly, because the size of their issues 
results in a distribution over a wide area 
so that their securities are actively and 
favorably bought and .sold under prac- 
tically all cireumstances. 


On the other hand, the obligations of 
smaller corporations also are entitled to 
consideration, especially where the com- 
panies are well established, soundly or- 
ganized and properly managed. But 
because they are small, public familiarity 
with their operations and their obliga- 
tions tends to be restricted to the com- 
munity, district or state in which they 
are located. The smaller size of their 
bond issues, moreover, operates to 
restrict their distribution. Accordingly, 
two types of concerns may be in a posi- 
tion to offer practically equivalent 
security, but in the one case, greater 
publie appreciation and greater market- 
ability will enable the borrower to obtain 
funds at lower rates; whereas, in the 
other case, the borrower must depend 
upon a more restricted area for distribut- 
ing his securities and must pay a higher 
rate because marketability is limited 
to the particular area in which the 
borrower and his business are known. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
Monta cy will be forwarded promptly. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BANKS 


Correspondence invited from Bankers desir- 
ing to buy control in Oalifornia. SANDERS- 
McCULLOCH ©O., Bank Brokers, Suite 1005, 
Story Blidg., Los Angeles. t.f. 





SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULTS for own 


protection must keep accurate record of box 
renters, Our Ca System gives complete 
record, protects institution regarding liability 
and releases bank when customer checks out. 
Send for samples stating number boxes used. 
Filing Cabinets furnished. SAFETY DEPOSIT 
RECORD SERVICE, P. O. Box 101 COHI- 
CAGO, ILLINOIS. t.f. 





Safese—Burglar and fireproof, Secondhand, 
every size, — and make. Cheap. John 
Murray 126 . Pearl St. ar, 
4*-12 ti. 


MARBLE AND MAHOGANY 
FIXTURES 
Will have ready for delivery Oct. 1st a fine 
set of used fixtures for sale. English vein 
Italian marble die, ledge and wicket shelves: 
mahogany counter screen; two wickets; lobby 
wall check desk; marble wainscoting. Write or 
wire us for photograph and floor plan. Mer 
chants and Miners National Bank, Ironwood 
Mich. 6-1 ti. 








BANK FIXTURES FOR SALE 


Counters, Metal Grill, Desks, Director’s Table, 
Chairs and Safe. Very Cheap. The Meriden 
Savings Bank, Meriden, Conn. 6*-1 ti. 





FROM BANK CLERK TO CASHIER is 
a step which requires ay A as well as ex- 
perience. Our Home Study urse in Banking 
repares you for the ition higher up. Write 
or catalog. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF FI- 
NANCE, 107 McLene Bidg., Columbus, bf 





PATENTS 
Bankers and 


Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Paient Lawyer, 644 
G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 6*-12 ti. 








PRINTING 





Omaha Printing Company, 13th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha, U. 8. A. Lithographers, Embossers 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 6*-12 ti 








ONE of the things which 
every reader of The 
Bankers Monthly has aright 


to expect is the highest 
measure of editorial service 
atalltimes. It is the aim of 
the staff of this publication 
to bring together in an un- 
derstandable, interesting 
way dozens of plans and 
methods that are of tangible 
help to the executive on 
problems of bank adminis- 
tration, operation, and bus- 
iness building. No effort is 
spared to give the kind of 
editorial service that merits 
the faith and confidence of 
subscribers. 
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A BANKER’S VIEW OF THE 
FINANCE COMPANIES 


(Continued from page 37) 


FINANCE COMPANIES BY THEIR 
ITORY BANKS 

1. What amount, if any, of your 
represent investments in or loans upon secur.ty 
of bonds, stocks, real estate, mortgages, notes 
of stockholders, or subscriptions to capital stock 
of your company or of any other company? 
Explain fully. $———————— 

2. Have you charged off all bad and very 
doubtful assets?! 

3. Have you pledged or discounted 
your receivables or other assets? 
fully. 

4. Have you any contingent, liabilities upon 
notes, receivables rediscounted, endorsements or 
guarantees! If so, explain fully. 

5. What was your maximum total 
within the past year upon loans, 
guarantees, and acceptances? el 
.6. Do you at all times maintain with your 
Trustee, if any, the amount of collateral re- 
quired under your Trust indenture? 

7. To what extent, if any, do you renew or 
extend payment of motor vehicle wholesale or 
—_ or other installment paper? Explain 
fully. 

8. Do you carry automobile Fire and Theft 
Insurance with Independent Companies or with 
Insurance Companies affiliated with your com 
pany? 

9. To what extent, if any, do you accept 
automobile retail monthly installment time sales 
paper covering new or used passenger cars for 
individual use: 

a. Maturing longer than twelve months? 

b. Where the last monthly installment is 
larger than the previous installments? 

ce. Where the minimum down payment on 
new cars is less than either one-third of the 
cash or thirty. per cent of the time selling price 
at point of delivery. including extra equipment? 

d. Where the minimum down payment on 
used cars is less than either forty per cent of 
the cash or thirty-seven per cent of the time 
selling price at point of delivery, including ex- 
tra equipment? 

10. What amount of your present assets rep- 
resents : 

a. Unpaid installments (automobile retail or 
other installment paper) more than sixty days 
past due according to Original terms of sale? 


DEPOS- 


assets 


any of 
If so, explain 


liability 
rediscounts, 


Repossessed cars in possession of: 
Your Company! No. ——— § 
Dealers, who are responsible therefor, 


pacientes | bieitattstaatbeie 
Automobile retail paper without endorse- 
ment or repurchase agreement of dealers? 


11. Give approximate respective amount of 
outstandings covering: Passenger cars $ 
trucks $ motor busses $ taxicabs 
wholesale automobile paper 

accounts receivable $ and _ installment 
paper other than automobile paper $————. 

12. Give names of principal makes of cars 
you finance at wholesale. 

13. When do you include your finance charge 
in your earnings: 

a. Only pro rata monthly as to cash out- 
standing, as and when earned? 
_ b. -At time of purchase, less reserves for 
interest, overhead and losses? If so, specify 
such reserves. 


ec. Entire amount at time of purchase? 
The questionnaire was drawn up by 


the joint committees of Bankers and 
Finance Companies and, as adopted, 
reads as if they were questions put by 
the Bankers to the Finance Companies, 
but, as a reading of the resolutions will 
show, the intention of the members of 
the joint committee was that in future 
these questions should be answered by 
the chartered ,accountants of the com- 
panies rather than by officers of the 
company themselves. The reason for 
the questionnaire being so worded was 
that inasmuch as the end of the year 
was so near, it would in many eases 
only be feasible for the accountants to 
get at the facts for the annual audit at 
some cost to the companies and there- 
fore it should be satisfactory if at that 
time the questionnaire was answered 
by an officer of the company. It was, I 
think, the general opinion of the joint 
committee that the finance companies 
should, for future reports, so arrange 


their accounts that their accountants 
could readily ascertain the facts neces. 
sary for them to include the replies to 
the questionnaire in their report and 
certify to them. However, a consider. 
able number of the finance companies 
with whom I have dealings have syb. 
mitted accountants’ reports and state 
ments as of Dee. 31, 1924, in which have 
been included answers to the question. 
naire certified to by the accountants, 
This I feel is the most satisfactory way 
of answering the questions and one 
that hereafter will be required by The 
First National Bank of Chicago, | 
would urge all banks to require that 
answers to this or a similar series of 
questions be made by the accountants 
and incorporated in their report on the 
company examined. 

Among the resolutions adopted by 
the National Association of Finance 


Companies was one reading as follows: 


“AND BE IT ALSO RESOLVED: That 
the proceedings and copies of resolutions passed 
at this meeting be published in pamphlet form 
and mailed to all Finance Companies, Bonding 
Companies which guarantee automobile retail 
paper, Automobile Manufacturers of passenger 
ears, Bank and Trust Companies throughout 
the United States, with request that each co 
operate to the fullest extent in re-establishing 
the aforesaid fundamental principles and in 
otherwise carrying out the intent of the meet- 
ing as set forth by such proceedings and 
resolutions.” 


Many of the leading banks of the 
country have given their endorsement to 
the resolutions. 

Automobiles are responsible for the 
greatest volume of finance company busi- 
ness but one important finance com- 
pany activity is the purchasing of 
accounts receivable. I know of no 
finance companies which are in such 
liquid condition as those which deal ex- 
clusively in accounts receivable. 

There is a considerable business done 
in financing the: purchase of radios, 
washing machines, victrolas, and many 
other articles too numerous to mention, 
and on very varying terms. Though 
much of this financing is done on 4 
safe basis, the desirability of some of 
it can only be told by experience. It 
might be desirable in the case of the 
large finance companies to handle 4 
certain proportion of such miscellaneous 
lines for the purpose of spreading their 
risks over a varying number of line 
instead of confining them solely to that 
"of automobiles. 

The immediate interest of bankers 
finance companies is their desirability 
as a credit risk. There is, however, 
broader aspect of the question for the 
banker to consider and that % 
whether the enormous development of 
finance company activities of the pas 
few years is from an economic stant 
point entirely healthy. Frankly, I # 
not believe it is. The mortgaging 
many small incomes for the future pay 
ment of so many different articles, mos! 
of them not necessities, is, I think, 
demoralizing to the individual, and ® 
times of depression will prove an added 
burden to the economie structure of the 
country. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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RECENT DECISIONS ON 
POINTS IN DISPUTE 


(Continued from page 31) 
makers, Howard was bound for the 
whole amount. Howard was a princi- 
pal as between himself and the bank. 
That one of his co-principals became 
insolvent, and the bank with other 
ereditors took charge of its assets and 
eonverted the same into cash and ap- 
plied the same pro rata upon the cor- 
poration’s indebtedness, and the bank 
agreed to release the insolvent corpora- 
tion, was no disadvantage whatever to 
Howard, and did not affect his respon- 
sibility to the bank.” The bank was not 
required to sue all of the makers, but 
was privileged to sue any one or more 
of them and to collect the whole 
amount,” is a pertinent quotation 
from the judgment of the court. 
* 7 7 * 
Who Bears the Loss? 

“About that note that I gave you 
payable at the Rural Bank—” 

“Yes, what about it?” 

“Tt fell due last week” 

“T had funds at the Rural Bank to 
pay it, and you didn’t present the note 
there for payment. Our state law says 
that making a note payable at a bank is 
the same as an order to the bank to pay 
on the maker’s account” 

“Yes, and the same law says that 
presentment isn’t necessary to hold the 
maker. The best thing you can do is to 
take your money out of the bank and 
pay the note.” 

“The bank failed yesterday, and the 
loss falls on you on account of your 
failure to present the note when you 
could have got the money.” 

“No, you’ve got to pay the note just 
the same. If the bank was shaky, it 
was up to you to know it and get your 
money out in time.” 

This is a point that may arise at any 
time, and the weight of authority is in 
favor of the holder of the note. 

“The obligation of the maker of a 
note is not a conditional promise to pay 
oly at a specified place, but is 2 
promise to pay generally, even though 
a place of payment is named,” says the 
Tennessee Supreme Court, and the same 
tule has been laid down by the Arkan- 
sas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Wiscon- 
sin courts. 

In a few states, however, including 
Georgia and Louisana, the courts have 
ruled in favor of the maker of the note. 

. * 7 * . 
The Missouri Fraud 

The old story of the dishonest em- 
Ploye and the manipulated bank ac- 
count bobs up in the case of Strong vs 

Company, a recent decision of 
the Missouri Courts, reported in 263 
western Reporter, 1038 

Th this ease the evidence showed that 

& Missouri citizen published a trade 


Head Office: 
London Office: 


Capital Subscribed 
Capital Paid Up - 





magazine, and received checks some 
payable to himself, and others to the 
name of the magazine. The publisher 
bank, and had rubber stamps for en- 
did his banking business at a national 
dorsing both kinds of cheeks to the 
order of the national bank. And the 
publisher had a bookkeeper whose duty 
it was to endorse and deposit the checks. 

The bookkeeper was a resourceful 
criminal, or the publisher was lacking 
in the caution which is supposed to 
characterize the’ true citizen of Miss- 
ouri,.as the bookkeeper used to abstract 
checks from the mail, before the pub- 
lisher saw them, opened an account with 
a trust company under his own name 
in which he deposited the checks, en- 
dorsing them in the name of the pub- 
lisher, or of the magazine, per himself 
as “treasurer.” Finally, at the end of 
two years, the publisher found that he 
had been separated from several thou- 
sand dollars, sued the trust company in 
the St. Louis, Missouri, Court of Ap- 
peals, in the ease referred to, and the 
decision was in his favor.- 

“Having collected the money with 
actual or imputed knowledge that it 
belonged to the publisher, even though 
it was deposited in the personal ac- 
count of the bookkeeper, is became the 
duty of the trust company to hold the 
money for the publisher. When it paid 
out the publisher’s money on the cheek- 
ing account of the bookkeeper, its acts 
were unauthorized. In collecting the 
money on checks payable to the plain- 
tiff, on forged indorsements, the trust 
company assumed the relation of 
banker to the publisher, and its posi- 
tion in collecting checks with an un- 
authorized indorsement thereon was 
tantamount to collecting unindorsed 
checks for the publisher. Had the trust 
company collected unindorsed checks for 
publisher without converting the checks 
or money to its own use and bringing 
knowledge of the conversion to the pub- 


Reserve Fund & Surplus Profits 
Deposits, etc., at 31st December, 1924 306,450,100 
375 BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES 





BANK OF LIVERPOOL 
& MARTINS LIMITED 


7, Water Street, Liverpool 
68, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 


$5= £1 
- $ 93,955,600 
11,744,450 

9,209,310 


All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and 
Foreign Exchange Business Transacted. 


The Bank is prepared to act as Agents for Foreign Banks on Usual Terms 





lisher’s attention, it could not be 
doubted that the trust company would 
then~ sustain the relation of banker to 
the publisher, and that a payment of 
the money so collected without the 
authorized order of the publisher would 
be of no effect. It results in the in- 
stant case that the collection of checks 
with actual or imputed knowledge that 
they belonged tg the publisher, and the 
placing of the collections to the account 
of the bookkeeper, who checked them out, - 
was unauthorized and without the order 
of the publisher.” 


HOW WE ARE DEVELOPING 
EMPLOYES’ CHARACTER 


(Continued from page 47) 
the whole day. In order to begin the day 
fresh and with a free mind, Dame Nature 
must be given a chance to repair our 
bodily tissues by our taking a reasonable 
amount of rest and sleep every night. 
“Team Work” 

Horse lovers know that a team for driv- 
ing must be what are known as ‘‘ Team 
Workers,’’ they work together and do 
not slack up one at a time, thus making 
one shoulder the burden of the other— 
they have learned to co-operate. Just so 
must an organization co-operate in order 
to offer the best of service to the public 
and by so doing solve some of the prob- 
lems of management for the Bank’s ex- 
ecutives. 

“New Business” 

New business means that our Institution 
has won the approval of those doing busi- 
ness with us—that we have demonstrated 
our ability to give the service we promise. 
New business shows that the law of pro- 
gress is still in foree and that we are 
playing our part. New business means 
ultimate benefit for each employe through 
the generous provisions made in the Em- 
ployes’ Profit Sharing Plan. New busi- 
ness speaks for itself. 

“Character” 

Character is what we are and we are 
what our character shows us to be. 
Honesty, thoroughness, courtesy and co- 
operation all go to make our characters 
individually and what we are individually 
is what we are collectively, and collec- 
tively we represent the ‘‘State Bank of 
Chieago.’’ 
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10 REASONS WHY 


you should use 


THE BANKERS SERVICE GUIDE 


Hi igi handy volume now on duty in your bank is 

more than a guide for the officer in charge of 
purchasing. It is a veritable textbook of banking 
information—a valuable aid for every department 
and for every executive— 


Because it helps you to reduce costs by enforcing 
economies. 


2 Because it brings to your notice the latest available 
ideas designed to simplify bank management. 


Because it illustrates in numerous attractive pictures 
many of the mechanical devices that are speeding up the 
dispatch of the day’s business. 


Because it offers within the covers of a single volume 
a complete and reliable digest of all kinds of bank 
equipment and supplies. 


5 Because it enables you to systematize your purchasing. 


Because it eliminates the necessity of digging through 
countless catalogs when you want to make purchases. 


7 Because it presents in carefully indexed form hun- 
dreds of articles now being used successfully by bankers. 


Because it introduces you to every American bank 
supply house and service company of recognized integrity 
and established standing. 


Because its contents are based upon a nation-wide 
survey of the bank equipment and service field made by 
skilled investigators. 


10 Because it is the most comprehensive work of its kind 
ever offered to the American banker on the problem of 
costs, etc. 


You take no chances when you seek information or buy through 
THe GUIDE. Keep it on your desk. Use it—and encourage 
others in your bank to use it during 1925. 


Ranp M°&NALLY.& GOMPANY 


536 South Clark Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Publishers of 


THE BANKERS DIRECTORY 
(Blue Book) BULLETIN 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY . THE BANKERS SERVICE 
THE A. B. A. KEY BOOK "1 — GUIDE 


THE BANKERS SERVICE 
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